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The  following  lectures  have  been  circulated  to  some  extent  in 
the  form  of  slips  reprinted  from  the  reports  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society  in  the  "Boston  Evening  Transcript."  As 
here  presented,  the  lectures  are,  as  far  as  possible,  printed  in  full, 
and  reports  of  the  discussions  following  the  lectures  are  added, 
these,  where  it  appeared  necessary,  having  been  carefully  revised 
by  the  speakers. 

rMhe  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  repeat  what  they  have  before  stated,  that  the  Society  is 
not  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  certainty  of  the  statements, 
the  correctness  of  the  opinions,  or  the  accuracy  of  the  nomen- 
clature, in  the  lectures  and  discussions  now  or  heretofore  pub- 
lished, all  of  which  must  rest  on  the  credit  or  judgment  of  the 
respective  writers  or  speakers,  the  Society  undertaking  only  to 
present  these  papers  and  discussions,  or  the  substance  of  them, 
correctly. 

Aaron  Low,         )    Committee  on 
J.  H.  Bowditch3  Lectures  and 
E.  W.  Wood,       )   Publication. 
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BUSINESS    MEETING. 

Saturday,   January  6,   1900. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today 
at  eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

The  following  appropriations,  recommended  by  the  Executive 
Committee  on  the  4th  of  November,  1899,  came  up  for  final 
action  : 


For  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  the  year  1900  : 
For  Plants 
For  Flowers 
For  Native  Plants 
For  Fruits 
For  Vegetables 
For  Gardens 

Total      . 


$2,000.00 

2,531.50 

186.50 

1,732.00 

1,200.00 

500.00 

$8,150.00 


The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  that  at  a  meeting  of  that  Committee,  held  December  23, 
1899,  it  was  voted  to  recommend  further  appropriations  for  the 
year  1900  as  follows  : 

For  the  Library  Committee  for  the  increase  and  pre- 
servation of  the  Library         .....        $700.00 

For  the  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Discussions,  this 
sum  to  include  the  income  of  $50  from  the  John 
Lewis  Russell  Fund 250.00 
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For  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  this  sum  to  cover 

all  extraordinary  expenses  of  said  Committee  .  300.00 

For  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's 

Herbariums,  for  Prizes  .  .  .  .  .  125.00 

For  the  same  Committee  for  incidental  expenses  .  75.00 

For  the  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improve- 
ment     150.00 

For  Salaries 3,000.00 

The  above  report  was  accepted  and  the  appropriations  recom- 
mended were  unanimously  voted. 

The  President  further  reported  that  at  the  same  meeting  the 
Executive  Committee  appointed  Charles  E.  Richardson  to  be 
Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building,  and  Robert  Man- 
ning to  be  Secretary  and  Librarian,  for  the  year  1900. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  annual  address,  as  follows  : 

Massachusetts  Horticulture. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  occasionally  look  backwards  from  the 
several  periods  of  success,  in  the  progress  forwards  of  citizens  of 
this  educational  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  advancing 
horticulture. 

We  can  too  easily  forget  the  wisely  chosen  words  in  our 
Charter,  which  forms  the  basis  for  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
and  a  motive  for  our  General  Rules  and  Regulations. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1828,  as  I  quote  from  writ- 
ings of  our  first  President.  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  ;i  a  number 
of  gentlemen  of  Boston,  and  the  surrounding  towns  "  decided  that 
there  was  need  of  organized  effort  *•  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  improving  the  science  and  practice  of  Horticulture,  and 
promoting  the  amelioration  of  the  various  species  of  trees,  fruits. 
plants,  and  vegetables,  and  the  introduction  of  new  species  and 
varieties."  and  I  have  quoted  their  objects  exactly  as  they  can  be 
found  in  the  Act  of  incorporation,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Legislature 
of  1«2!>,  and  signed  12  .June.  L829,  by  Governor  Levi  Lincoln. 

Judge  Buel  of  Albany,  in  1*2*.  wrote  in  his  paper  "The  Cul- 
tivator" "  Why  do  not  the  Boston  gentlemen  start  a  Horticultural 
Society??  "There  is  more  talent  in  Boston  for  such  an  Associa- 
tion than  in  any  place  in  the  Tinted  States." 
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And  so  it  was  that  "  sixteen  gentlemen,''  merchants  with  landed 
estates,  and  men  who  were  students  of  rural  affairs  and  directed 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  met,  and,  we  can  say,  founded  this 
Horticultural  Society.  Others,  with  purely  patriotic  instinct,  or 
with  that  spirit  which  sees  where  good  can  be  done,  and  is  ambi- 
tions to  share  in  it,  Avere  induced  to  join  with  the  "  sixteen,"  and 
this  Society  soon  became  a  reality. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1829,  those  sixteen  gentlemen  met  in  the 
insurance  office  of  Zebedee  Cook,  Jr.,  with  that  noted  horticultural 
student,  and  lover  of  rural  affairs,  Hon.  John  Lowell,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  around  him  : —  Robert  L.  Emmons,  Boston  ;  Benja- 
min Y.  French,  whose  estate  was  in  Braintree,  with  model  barn, 
fine  apple  and  other  fruit  orchards,  with  farming  and  pasture 
lands:  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,*  Roxbury;  Cheever  Newhall,  a 
cultivator  of  fruits  of  great  variety,  with  his  lands  situated  in 
Dorchester :  Enoch  Bartlett,  Roxbury ;  Samuel  Downer,  with 
estate  in  Dorchester  near  Savin  Hill,  noted  for  the  high  quality 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  there ;  Robert  Manning  and  John 
M.  Ives,  both  of  Salem,  and  both  noted  as  students  and  growers 
of  fruits  and  trees  of  the  highest  quality  ;  William  Kenrick  of 
Newton  and  Jonathan  AVinship  of  Brighton,  to  whose  horticultural 
knowledge,  and  early  nurseries  of  fruits  and  ornamental  trees,  the 
public  were  and  are  indebted  for  the  advances  that  we  find,  I  may 
say,  in  many  ways  in  such  lines  of  work  today ;  Gen.  AY.  H. 
Sumner  of  Dorchester  ;  John  B.  Russell  of  Boston  ;  and  Andrews 
Breed  and  his  brother  Henry  A.  of  Lynn,  must  not  be  forgotten 
among  the  early  u  sixteen"  establishes  of  this  Society.  They 
builded  better  than  they  knew,  and  the  responsibilities  they  have 
given  us  now  rest  upon  our  shoulders. 

The  first  Act  of  1829  gave  the  right  to  hold  property  to  the 
value  of  $10,000  real  and  $20,000  personal,  estate.  That  right 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  increased  until  now  it  stands  at  a 
total  of  $1,000,000  real  and  personal,  under  an  Act  passed  during 
my  administration. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  established  a  Committee 
with  power  to  erect  a  building  on  one-half  an  acre  of  land,  which 
has  been  purchased  and  is  now  the  property  of  this  Society. 

Your  Building  Committee  has,  with  the  architects,  given  much 
time  and  thought  to  the  matter.  Had  our  plans  been  complete, 
when   we  were  first   authorized  to   act,    it  is    estimated  that  the 
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amount  appropriated  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  sudden  and 
great  rise  in  value  of  building  material  has  caused  your  Committee 
to  postpone  further  action  until  spring,  in  the  hope  that  conditions 
may  then  be  more  favorable  to  us.  We  feel  that  a  plan  has  been 
evolved  that  will  be  heartily  approved,  but,  with  the  uncertainties 
that  confront  us,  your  Committee  have  decided  that  the  plans,  as 
they  now  exist,  be  not  yet  made  public.  Under  these  conditions 
we  have  an  interest  charge  that  makes  it  necessaiy,  as  at  all  like 
times  of  transformation,  to  ask  economy  in  all  possible  ways  to 
meet  it,  and  it  must  be  by  the  aid  of  our  Committees  that  this  can 
be  done.  The  receipts  from  our  halls  and  exhibitions  were 
formerly  a  considerable  sum,  and  that  fact  was  proof  of  the  large 
attendance  of  persons  then  at  our  exhibitions.  Now  the  receipts 
from  our  halls  and  exhibitions  are  insignificantly  small,  and  are 
indicative  of  the  smallness  of  attendance  at  exhibitions,  and  the 
small  amounts  there  received.  We  have  now  two  exhibitions,  one 
in  spring  and  oue  in  autumn,  when  entrance  fees  are  charged 
and  which  are  especially  advertised ;  while  we  held  twenty -three 
free  exhibitions  during  the  past  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Society  would  be  in  a  position  to  do 
more  advanced  and  beneficial  work  under  our  chartered  responsi- 
bilities, and  interest  more  people  in  our  exhibitions,  our  lectures, 
and  our  library,  if  more,  perhaps  all,  of  our  exhibitions,  were 
with  entrance  fees.  It  may  prove  wise  to  decrease  the  number  of 
our  scheduled  exhibitions.  Our  charity  should,  to  be  the  best,  be 
gauged  to  meet  the  intelligence  in  horticulture  that  we  desire  to 
promote.  The  mere  payment  of  money  prizes  does  not  accomplish 
this,  but  it  is  the  high  standard  that  we  set  at  our  exhibitions, 
which  will  encourage  advanced  quality  in  plants,  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.  It  should  be  to  advance  the  quality  of  those, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  market,  and  hold  them  at  a  high  standard, 
that  we  should  direct  our  plan  of  management. 

It  was  among  the  early  efforts  of  our  founders  to  do  much  -of 
the  work  that  now  is  among  the  duties  of  our  endowed  Agricultu- 
ral Experiment  Stations,  National  and  State,  namely,  to  first, 
encourage  the  growth  of  any  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  our  markets  lucked  :  second,  to  elevate  the  quality  of  those 
varieties;  and  third,  when  that  had  been  well  done  by  ninny  whom 
I  have  named,  and  Mr.  Wilder  and  others  later,  efforts  were 
turned  to  the  more  aesthetic  with  plants,  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
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But  now  that  so  much  is  being  done  in  these  lines  so  admirably 
by  commercial  interests  and  endowed  institutions,  in  our  interests, 
it  would  seem  that  we  could  develop  more  fully  and  carefully  both 
our  library  work,  and  exhibition  work,  and  I  urge  thoughtful 
considerations  on  these  lines. 

It  would  also  seem  that  we  should,  and  could,  advance  the  dis- 
plays at,  and  plans  for,  our  exhibitions  as  popular  and  paying, 
income-yielding  Shows,  in  such  location  as  we  have  chosen  for  our 
new  home,  and  bring  a  large  attendance  from  the  metropolitan 
district.  We  have  only  to  ask,  I  am  sure,  the  cooperation  of  the 
Street  and  Steam  Railways,  and  the  business  houses  in  this  city  to 
make  such  a  plan  a  success. 

I  have,  like  many  of  you,  been  a  member  or  manager  at  some 
of  the  largest  exhibitions  through  New  England, 'and  in  New  York 
State  and  City,  and  have  seen  enough  of  similar  exhibitions  across 
the  ocean  and  in  parts  of  the  West  to  know  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction,  and  also  to  realize  that,  with  the  vast  population  which 
can  be  centered  at  the  location  of  our  new  home,  such  only  need 
the  proper  incentive,  intelligently  put,  to  make  our  receipts  worthy 
of  such  effort. 

The  early  gardens  of  private  estates  yielded  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  our  early  markets.  Now  there  is  a  business  in 
each.  Plants  and  flowers  next  were  developed  on  such  estates, 
and  distributed  in  like  manner.  Then,  and  next  in  order,  a 
business  in  flowers  grew  up  with  a  chief  market  in  New  York. 
Thus  New  York  developed  her  own  producing  grounds  and  glass. 
Boston  had  developed  as  a  consumer  of  flowers,  and  used  her  own 
product  largely.  The  business  of  fruit,  vegetable,  plant,  and 
flower  culture  has  become  a  science,  and  a  high  quality  now  reigns 
in  our  markets. 

That  is  largely  what  this  Society  was  established  to  accomplish 
and  it  has  done  that  work  well.  New  and  advanced  varieties  are 
what  it  has  now  to  strive  for ;  and  by  exhibits  of  highest  quality 
alone  can  that  be  approached.  Quality,  the  highest  that  the 
market  can  show,  should  be  our  standard,  and  by  that  are  we  to 
stimulate  the  inventive  grower  in  all  lines. 

With  our  library  in  improved  quarters  the  student  is  helped 
along  such  lines,  and,  by  such  ease  of  study,  is  he  encouraged  in 
his  work. 
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Our  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  and  our  General  Rules  and 
Regulations,  should  be  fully  lived  up  to ;  and  should  by  frequent 
study  and  careful  inspection  be  kept  abreast  of  our  needs,  and  at 
the  standard  for  the  times  in  which  we  live,  the  basis  thereof  to  be 
the  Charter  that  we  hold  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

On  motion  of  Ex-President  William  H.  Spooner,  it  was  voted 
that  a  copy  of  the  President's  address  be  requested  for  publication. 

William  J.  Stewart  made  the  following  motion: — That  the 
President  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  members 
to  report  at  some  future  meeting  whether  there  are  any  changes 
which  may  appear  to  them  desirable  to  make  in  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws.  This  motion  was  carried.  Mr.  Stewart  requested 
that  he  might  not  be  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong  presented  the  following  vote  : — 
Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  cost  of  constructing  a  new  building 
upon  the  land  recently  purchased  by  this  Society  will  largely 
exceed  the  estimated  cost,  it  is  therefore  voted  that  the  Building 
Committee  be  instructed  to  submit  plans  for  a  new  building  to  the 
Society  for  its  inspection  and  approval,  before  any  contracts  are 
made  for  such  work.     This  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  announced  that  the  Programmes  of  Lectures  for 
the  present  season  were  ready,  and  that  the  first  would  be 
delivered  by  Professor  Byron  D.  Halsted  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
on  the  next  Saturday. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected  : — 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  Senior,  of  North  Easton. 
Miss   Susan   E.  Ames,  of  North  Easton. 

LAMONT    (i.    BuRNHAM,   of  Essex." 

Walter  Cutting,  of  Pittsfield. 
Edmund  C.  Eastman,  of  Brookline. 
Robert    M.  Morse,  of  .Jamaica  Plain. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  February  .">. 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  13,   1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  John  Lewis  Russell 
foundation  : 

The  Rusts  of  Horticultural  Plants. 

By  Professor  Byron  D.  Halsted,  Botanist  and  Horticulturist  at  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

After  accepting  the  honored  invitation  to  open  this  annual 
course  of  lectures  and  being  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Lecture  Committee  that  my  subject  in  a  general  way  was  "  Parasi- 
tic Fungi,"  I  naturally  sought  my  file  of  the  Transactions  of  your 
Society. 

It  was  found  that  a  series  of  annual  lectures  upon  fungi  began 
nine  years  ago  when  Dr.  Farlow  presented  his  exposition  of  the 
"Diseases  of  Trees  Likely  to  follow  Mechanical  Injuries."  In 
1892  the  much  lamented  Professor  J.  E.  Humphrey,  then  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  your  State,  gave  you  his  lec- 
ture upon  u  Fungous  Diseases  and  Their  Remedies,"  in  which 
the  nature  of  fungi  was  described  and  some  of  the  various  forms 
considered.  The  next  February  brought  you  Professor  Galloway 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  with  his  paper 
upon  "Combating  the  Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants,"  in  which 
you  received  the  latest  advices  as  to  formulas  for  fungicides  and 
the  best  methods  of  applying  the  mixtures.  In  1894  Dr.  W.  C. 
Sturgis  of  the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject the  single  word  "Fungi,"  and  under  it  gave  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  low  group  of  plants  embraced  by  his  title,  but  not 
overlooking  that  side  of  the  subject  that  deals  with  the  remedies 
for,  and  the  destruction  of  fungi.  The  next  year  the  speaker  was 
privileged  to  present  a  paper  upon  "Fungous  Diseases  of  Orna- 
mental Plants,"  and  a  year  later  Professor  Atkinson  of  Cornell 
University  gave  a  lecture  upon  "  Some  Tendencies  and  Problems 
in  the  Evolution  of  Species  Among  Parasitic  Fungi."  This  was 
followed  in  1897  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Smith's  address  on  "The  Spread 
of    Plant   Diseases "   in  which   some  of    the  ways   that   parasitic 
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organisms  are  disseminated  were  considered.  In  1898  "  The 
Resistance  of  Plants  to  Parasitic  Fungi"  was  the  title  of  the  lec- 
ture by  Dr.  E.  A.  Burt  of  Middlebury  College  of  Vermont  and  a 
year  ago  Professor  Sedgwick  of  your  Institute  of  Technology  gave 
his  paper,  ' 4  Ancient  and  Modern  Theories  of  Diseases  with  Special 
Reference  to  Diseases  of  Plants  caused  by  Parasitic  Fungi." 

This  review  by  title  of  the  nine  preceding  lectures  has  been 
made  in  justification  of  my  assumption  that  the  majority  of  those 
present  today  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  fungi  to  warrant  me  in 
selecting  one  of  the  leading  groups  and  proceeding  at  once  to  its 
consideration  without  any  further  preliminary  parley. 

The  fungi  are  separated  into  many  families  and  of  these  one  of 
the  more  distinct  and  conspicuous  of  the  groups  of  the  parasitic 
species  is  the  Rusts  or  Uredineae. 

Statistics  are  dry,  and  tables  of  figures  are  not  apt  to  produce 
laughter ;  therefore  in  passing  it  will  only  be  said  that  the  rusts 
include  about  fifteen  hundred'  species,  arranged  in  twenty-five 
genera.  While  there  may  be  some  striking  differences  as  seen  by 
the  naked  eye  the  rusts  are  in  all  their  details  strictly  microscopic. 
They  infest  nearly  all  groups  of  plants  and  are  met  with  upon 
stem,  leaf,  flower,  and  fruit,  although  seldom  showing  their  pres- 
ence on  any  subterranean  portions  of  the  host. 

Structurally,  like  most  of  the  fungi,  the  rusts  consist  of  slender 
threads  called  the  mycelium,  which  is  the  vegetative  portion, 
and  the  reproductive  bodies  known  as  the  spores. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Uredineae  is  that  of  the  different 
forms  of  spores  produced  by  the  same  species,  and  these  are  so 
unlike  that  it  was  only  after  full  demonstration  that  they  have 
been  associated  as  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  the  same  rust. 
Furthermore  these  different  forms  may  grow  only  upon  widely 
unrelated  host  plants.  This  Polymorphism  is  the  foundation  of 
some  of  the  relationships  between  plants  observed  by  farmers  and 
others  centuries  ago.  Permit  me  to  quote  a  few  lines  from  the 
Province  Laws  of  Massachusetts  for  1736-1761.  "  An  act  to 
prevent  damage  to  English  grains  arising  from  barberry  hushes. 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  the  Blasting 
of  Wheat  and  other  English'  Grain  is  often  occasioned  by  Bar- 
berry hushes,  to  the  great  loss  and  damage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  : — 
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"Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council,  and  House 
of  Representatives,  that  whoever,  whether  community  or  private 
person,  hath  any  barberry  Bushes  standing  or  growing  in  his  or 
their  Land,  within  any  of  the  Towns  in  this  Province,  he  or  they 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  extirpated  or  destroyed  on  or  before 
the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  Anno  Domini  One  Thousand  Seven 
Hundred  and  Sixty. 

"Be  it  further  enacted  that  if  there  shall  be  any  Barberry 
Bushes  standing  or  growing  in  any  lan^l  within  this  Province, 
after  the  said  13th  day  of  June,  it  shall  be  lawful,  by  Virtue  of 
this  Act,  for  any  Person  whosoever  to  enter  the  Lands  within 
which  such  barberry  Bushes  are,  first  giving  one  month's  notice  of 
his  intention  so  to  do  to  the  Owner  or  Occupant  thereof,  and  to 
cut  them  down,  or  pull-  them  up  by  the  root,  and  then  to  present 
a  fair  account  of  his  labour  and  charge  therein  to  the  owner  or 
occupant  of  the  said  land  and  if  such  owner  or  occupant  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  by  the  space  of  two  months  next  after  the  pre- 
senting of  said  account,  to  make  to  such  person  reasonable  pay- 
ment as  aforesaid,  then  the  person  who  cut  down  or  pulled  up  such 
bushes,  may  bring  the  action  against  such  owner  or  occupant, 
owners  or  occupants,  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  if  under 
forty  shillings,  or  otherwise  before  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  County  where  such  Bushes  grew,  who  upon  proof  of 
the  cutting  down  or  pulling  up  of  such  bushes  by  the  person  who 
brings  the  action,  or  such  as  were  employed  by  him,  shall  and  is 
hereby  respectively  empowered  to  enter  up  judgment  for  him  to 
recover  double  the  value  of  the  reasonable  expense  and  labour 
in  such  service  and  award  execution  accordingly." 

At  the  time  of  the  above  enactment  the  nature  of  the  influence 
Of  the  barberry  upon  the  grain  was  not  known.  It  was  often 
observed  that  the  grain  was  more  rusted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bushes  than  elsewhere  and  many  theories  arose  as  to  the  cause  of 
this.  It  seemed  evident  that  there  was  something  given  off  by 
the  barberry  and  some  supposed  it  was  the  fragrance  of  the  blos- 
soms or  possibly  the  pollen  that  spread  the  disease.  Marshall  in 
his  "Rural  Economy"  written  in  1781  says:  "It  has  long  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  first  vulgar  errors  among  husbandmen 
that  the  barberry  plant  has  a  pernicious  quality  (or  rather  a  mys- 
terious power)  of  blighting  wheat  which  grows  near  it."     Here  is 
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another  observation  made  in  England  more  than  a  century  ago ; 
"The  part  (of  the  grain  field)  affected  resembled  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  the  bush  itself  representing  the  nucleus,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  sensible  effect  reached  about  twelve  yards,  the  tail 
pointing  towards  the  south-west  so  that  probably  the  effect  took 
place  during  a  north-east  wind." 

It  was  in  1805  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  his  paper  upon 
"Wheat  Mildew,"  in  considering  the  relationship  above  men- 
tioned, believed  by  farmers  but  discredited  by  botanists,  wrote 
as  follows:  u  It  is  not  more  than  possible  that  the  parasitic 
fungus  of  the  barberry  and  that  of  wheat  are  one  and  the  same 
species,  and  that  the  seed  is  transferred  from  the  barberry  to  the 
wheat." 

A  Danish  schoolmaster,  Schoeler  by  name,  holds  the  honor  of 
first  demonstrating  the  connection  between  the  barberry  rust  and 
that  upon  the  wheat.  Schoeler's  experiments  began  in  1807  and 
in  1816  he  performed  the  following  interesting  work  of  inoculation. 
"  Some  fresh  branches  of  the  barberry  bush  having  rusty  leaves 
upon  them  were  cut  off,  put  into  a  box,  and  carried  to  a  rye-field, 
where  the  rye  was  still  moist  with  dew.  The  rusty  barberry  leaves 
were  applied  to  some  of  the  rye  plants  —  to  the  straw  as  well  as 
to  the  leaves  —  by  rubbing  them  with  the  underside  of  the  affected 
barberry  leaves,  until  he  could  see  some  of  the  c  yellow  dust ' 
(spores)  of  the  fungus  adhered  to  the  rye  plants."  The  infected 
rye  plants  were  then  marked  by  tying  them  to  sticks  driven  into 
the  ground.  In  five  days'  time  these  plants  were  badly  affected 
with  rust,  "while  at  the  same  time,"  says  Schoeler,  "Not  one 
rusty  plant  could  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  rye-field." 

In  our  present  consideration  of  the  subject  we  have  gone  far 
enough  so  that  the  four  forms,  or  kinds,  of  spores  in  the  life  cycle 
of  the  common  wheat  rust  (Puccini a  graminis  Pers.)  need  to  be 
mentioned  by  their  botanical  names.  First  we  find  upon  the 
wheat  stubble,  left  standing  in  the  field,  dark  streaks  composed  of 
the  final  spores  (Teleutospores)  of  the  previous  year's  production. 
These  carry  the  rust  fungus  through  the  winter  and  germinate 
when  the  warm  moist  weather  of  spring  comes,  either  upon  the 
stubble  or  elsewhere  as  they  may  have  fallen,  but  not  necessarily 
upon  ;my  living  host.  These  teleutospores  produce  first  a  slender 
colorless  filament  which  soon  bears  a  few  small  oval  bodies  into 
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which  the  protoplasm  of  the  original  brown  thick-walled  spore  is 
gathered.  These  sporidia  fall  easily  from  their  attachment  and 
are  carried  far  and  wide  by  the  winds.  When  they  fall  upon  the 
young  unfolding  leaves  of  the  barberry  they  germinate  and  send 
their  slender  filaments  into  the  leaf,  there  to  multiply,  pilfer  from 
the  tissue  of  the  host,  and  soon  produce  a  thickening  of  the 
infested  portion  of  the  leaf.  Shortly  the  epidermis  upon  the 
underside  of  the  leaf  is  ruptured  and  a  cluster  of  beautiful  cups 
appears,  each  tiny  cup  being  filled  with  orange  angular  spores. 
This  is  the  barberry  cluster  cup,  the  old  JEcidium  berberidis  Pers., 
of  earlier  botanists.  By  this  time  spring  is  advancing  and  the 
grain  fields  are  reaching  a  period  of  rapid  growth.  The  breezes 
whirl  the  dry  spores  out  of  the  cups  upon  the  barberry  leaves  and 
carry  them  in  all  directions  and  in  countless  numbers.  Some 
will  chance  to  fall  upon  the  moist  surface  of  the  wheat  plants, 
where  they  quickly  germinate,  produce  infection,  and,  after  vege- 
tating for  a  brief  period  within  the  succulent  tissue  of  the  host,  a 
genuine  rust  spot  is  produced  with  its  multitudes  of  oval  orange- 
colored  spores, — the  Uredo  graminis  Pers.  of  earlier  days.  This 
rust,  so  destructive  to  the  summer  grains,  repeats  its  own  form  with 
great  rapidity  and  for  a  time,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  climatic 
conditions  that  prevail ;  but  with  us  in  New  England  it  is  followed 
near  the  close  of  the  season  with  the  dark  form  of  spore  pro- 
duced in  the  same  rifts  of  the  skin  and  formino-  the  "  weather 
stains  "  so  called  of  the  stubble  with  which  this  outline  of  the  life 
cycle  was  begun.  As  this  is  the  final  form  its  botanical  name 
P actinia  graminis  Pers.,  is  retained,  and  it  includes  the  JEcidium 
berberidis  Pers.,  and  the  Uredo  graminis  Pers.,  as  forms  of  its 
own.  In  other  words  the  representatives  of  three  different  genera 
are  all  brought  together  as  forms  of  a  single  species.  This  Poly- 
morphism is  not  very  unlike  the  three  stages  of  larva,  pupa,  and 
imago  of  the  butterfly  or  beetle  and  the  teleutospore  stage  cor- 
responds in  a  measure  with  the  final  form  attained  by  the  insect. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  experiments  of  De  Bary,  the 
famous  German  botanist,  who,  in  1864,  acting  upon  a  popular  belief 
of  European  farmers  and  the  field  inoculations  of  Schoeler,  made 
a  complete  scientific  demonstration  of  the  unity  of  the  species 
upon  the  wheat  and  the  barberry.  Thus  he  sowed  the  spores  of 
the  wheat  rust  upon  the  barberry   and  produced  the   cluster  cup 
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form  and  the  following  year  the  converse  inoculation  was  suc- 
cessfully made  with  the  spores  of  the  barberry  rust  upon  the  grain. 
DeBary's  results  have  been  reached  by  many  others,  so  that  today 
the  old  theory  of  a"  noxious  effluvium"  exhaled  by  the  barberry 
is  replaced  by  a  clearly  demonstrated  fact. 

The  working  out  of  the  double  hosts  among  the  Uredineae  has 
been  a  fascinating  subject  of  study  for  thirty-five  years  and  a  long 
list  of  the  rusts  have  their  associate  forms  established,  while  every 
year  adds  new  combinations,  some  of  which  are  of  special  impor- 
tance as  bearing  upon  methods  of  checking  the  rusts  of  cultivated 
plants . 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and  to  illustrate  the 
bearing  of  a  knowledge  of  the  polymorphism  of  rusts  upon  treat- 
ments for  the  same,  let  us  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  orchard 
rusts.  There  is  one  upon  the  apple  that  in  some  places  is  very 
destructive.  The  speaker  has  seen  whole  orchards  with  the  foliage 
of  a  bright  orange,  scarcely  a  leaf  escaping  attack,  and  even  the 
fruit  and  young  twigs  infested.  As  found  upon  the  apple  it  is  the 
stage  corresponding  to  that  of  the  barberry- — the  cluster-cup  form. 
The  teleutospore  stage  infests  the  common  red  cedar  and  there  the 
fungus  develops  chocolate-colored  galls  a  half  inch  or  more  in 
diameter  which  become  large  and  gelatinous  when  the  rains  of 
spring  come,  and  then  they  might  possibly  be  mistaken  at  a 
distance  for  chrysanthemums  of  an  orange  color.  Here  we  have 
the  apple  rust  fungus,  with  a  very  long  name,  Gymnosporangium 
macropus  Link.,  infesting  two  plants,  namely,  apple  and  cedar, 
which  are  as  widely  separated  in  kinship  as  the  barberry  and  wheat 
infested  by  Puccinia  graminis  Pers.  In  the  former  the  uredo 
form  is  unknown  and  probably  omitted  in  the  cycle.  The  round 
for  -the  season  with  the  cedar-apple  rust  runs  as  follows  :  The 
fungus  exists  in  the  winter  as  filaments  interlaced  between  the 
abnormally  large  and  numerous  cells  of  the  host  in  the  brown 
gall.  As  spring  comes  on  spores  upon  long  Stalks  are  produced, 
imbedded  in  a  jelly  that  when  wet  swells  up  into  the  long  orange 
gelatinous  horns  that  project  from  all  sides  of  the  hard  gall. 
These  spores  quickly  produce  germ  tubes  and  sporidia,  and  the 
latter  are  carried  to  the  young  apple  leaves  as  they  are  unfolding. 
Following  the  inoculation  there  is  a  discolored  thickened  patch 
produced    in    the    leaf   :md    several    deep    Cups    :>nd    multitudes   of 
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spores  within.  As  remarked  before,  there  is  no  known  form  in 
this  fungus  corresponding  to  the  rust  of  wheat,  and  the  spores 
from  the  apple  leaf  cups  go  to  the  cedar  and  start  new  galls  which 
attain  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  more  or  less,  and  pass  the  winter  as 
such. 

The  quince  has  a  rust  that  is  sometimes  quite  ruinous  to  the 
young  fruits,  which  it  distorts  and  dwarfs.  This  fungus  also 
infests  the  cedars,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  common 
one  of  the  apple.  It  is  often  found  upon  the  fruit  of  the 
hawthorn  and  the  June-berry. 

Without  attempting  more  than  to  give  a  few  instances  let  us 
pass  from  the  grain  Held  and  orchard  to  the  vegetable  garden  and 
select  one  rust  there  for  a  brief  consideration.  That  of  the  aspar- 
agus will  perhaps  be  most  to  our  interest,  as  it  is  very  destructive 
a  new  comer,  and  has  certain  points  of  importance  not  previously 
mentioned.  Some  words  upon  the  history  of  this  rust  in  America 
are  to  our  purpose  as  showing,  among  other  things,  the  rate  with 
which  a  destructive  fungus  may  be  disseminated. 

It  was  in  August,  1896,  that  the  first  specimens  of  American 
grown  asparagus  rust  came  to  my  notice,  they  having  been  brought 
to  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  with  the  statement  that  the 
beds  from  which  they  were  gathered  had  ripened  prematurely  and 
the  condition  was  alarming.  A  printed  circular  stating  the  nature 
of  the  trouble,  with  suggestions  for  preventive  measures,  was  sent 
out  to  the  agricultural  press  and  the  botanists  and  horticulturists 
of  all  other  experiment  stations,  and  from  these  several  sources  it 
was  determined  that  the  asparagus  rust  was  seen  that  year  for  the 
first  time  in  New  England,  Long  Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 
In  1897  it  was  gathered,  by  wide  correspondence,  that  the  rust  had 
spread  only  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  as  far  south  as  South 
Carolina,  where  it  became  a  genuine  source  of  alarm  in  the  large 
asparagus  fields  around  Charleston  ;  but  as  yet  the  vast  interior 
and  western  United  States  were  free  from  the  rust.  In  1898  the 
disease  had  spread  westward  as  far  as  Michigan  and  southward  to 
Georgia,  with  a  full  measure  of  it  in  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
year  just  closed  (1899)  with  careful  observers  in  each  state  and 
territory  one  is  able  to  add  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Kansas  to 
the  infested  area,  and,  within  the  past  month  it  has  been  reported 
from  North  Dakota. 
2 
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It  is  not  likely  that  the  spread  of  this  disease  has  been  phe- 
nomenally rapid,  but  on  account  of  its  first  corning  into  the 
country  at  this  late  date  when  the  Experiment  Stations  are  estab- 
lished and  spies,  so  to  say,  may  be  set  upon  its  movements,  it 
becomes  possible  to  note  its  progress  both  in  direction  of  the  inva- 
sion and  the  rate  of  its  advance.  In  order  to  offer  some  cine  as  to 
the  method  of  the  dispersion  of  this  rust  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  in  passing  some  recent  personal  observations  in  the  field. 
For  example,  there  were  two  asparagus  beds  standing  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  and  separated  by  a  small  place  containing  a 
house  and  barn.  In  position  it  was  like  the  letter  T,  but  with  the 
horizontal  top  piece  somewhat  removed  from  the  upright.  One 
bed,  represented  by  the  upright  of  the  T,  had  not  been  cut  late 
and  was  very  badly  rusted  at  the  time  of  my  inspection.  The 
other  bed  had  its  cutting  continued  late  for  market  and  a  voung 
vigorous  growth  of  brush  stood  about  hip  high.  Looked  at  from 
one  side  all  the  main  stems  and  branches  were  showing  the  fust 
just  breaking  through  the  skin.  On  the  opposite  side  the  same 
stems  had  very  little  of  the  rust  in  sight.  The  rusted  side  was 
toward  the  old  bed  and  it  was  further  observed  that  the  sides  of 
greatest  rustiness  made  an  arc  the  radii  of  which  centered  in  the 
old  bed.  The  observation  told  much,  for  it  demonstrated  that  the 
infection  was  aerial  and  not  through  the  roots.  It  showed  that 
the  old  bed  was  the  source  of  the  contagion  and  that  the  wind  was 
the  vehicle  of  transfer.  The  asparagus  plants  of  the  later  bed 
that  stood  in  the  line  of  the  house  were  protected  by  it  and  showed 
much  less  rust,  and  the  same  was  true  of  the  barn.  There  was  a 
narrow  belt  between  the  two  buildings  where  the  disease  was 
abundant  and  here  the  spores  had  uninterrupted  access  to  the 
young  asparagus  plants. 

This  complete  demonstration  of  the  method  of  inoculation  leaves 
it  easy  to  see  how  the  disease  may  be  carried  for  long  distances  by 
the  same  agency.  It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  beds  of 
asparagus  standing  alone,  and  surrounded  by  forests,  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  badly  rusted  than  those  in  the  full  open.  If  the 
barberry-covered  rocky  hillsides  of  New  England  can  furnish  the 
spores  to  inoculate  witli  rust  all  wheat  fields  within  the  sweep  of 
New   England  winds,  it  noes  without  further  argument  that  the 
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rust  of  the  asparagus  may  have  its  spores  carried  as  far  as  the 
breezes  go  that  blow  across  an  infected  field. 

The  asparagus  rust  fungus  (Pueeinia  asparagi  I).  C.)  intro- 
duces us  to  a  species  of  rust  which,  while  having  its  full  list  of 
forms,  namely  teleuto.  aeeidial,  and  uredo  stages,  has  them  all 
upon  the  same  kind  of  plant  and  therefore  its  spread  is  in  no  sense 
dependent  upon  any  other  host. 

The  cluster  cup  stage  has  not  been  at  all  common  in  America, 
but  wherever  occurring  has  been  upon  early  plants  in  the  fence 
row  or  upon  uncut  beds.  When  an  ordinary  plant  is  first  attacked 
the  genuine  vellow  rust  is  only  in  evidence,  but  shortly  after  in  the 
same  pustules  the  darker  final  spores  are  developed  and  in  this 
stage  the  fungus  hibernates. 

AVith  the  wheat  rust  one  scarcely  needs  to  remark  that  a  reme- 
dial measure  is  the  destruction  of  the  barberry  bushes,  or  in  like 
manner  for  apple  rust  the  removal  of  all  cedar  trees  near  apple  or 
quince  orchards  that  are  troubled  with  their  respective  rust.  But 
there  is  no  such  hope  in  case  of  the  rust  of  the  asparagus. 

From  what  has  been  said  previously  concerning  the  deep-seated 
nature  of  the  rusts  it  might  be  expected  that  they  are  not  very 
amenable  to  such  treatments  as  prove  effective  with  the  more 
superficial  fungi  like  the  mildew. 

The  farmer,  orchardist.  trucker,  and  florist,  while  not  proscribing 
spraying,  need  to  be  active  along  other  lines  as  well.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  asparagus  rust  brings  this  very  practical  subject 
forward  at  this  time.  It  has  been  the  speaker's  privilege  to  make 
a  test  of  spraying  upon  a  scale  and  over  a  sufficient  period  to  teach 
him  that  the  gain  does  not  greatly  exceed  the  loss.  There  are 
many  sides  to  a  question  like  that  of  spraying  with  fungicides.  The 
asparagus  has  a  different  foliage  from  ordinary  plants  ;  in  fact,  the 
brush  is  made  up  of  needle-shaped  branches  with  a  very  smooth 
surface  to  which  the  Bordeaux  mixture  does  not  closely  adhere. 
More  than  this  the  tips  of  the  branches  are  so  fine  and  delicate 
that  they  are  burned  to  some  extent  by  the  ordinary  mixtures. 

Jt  may  be  well  for  us  here  to  go  a  step  further  in  this  matter  of 
spraying  to  check  the  asparagus  rust.  The  experiment  began  on 
June  16th,  1807  and  after  ten  sprayings  closed  on  October  5th. 
If  we  assume  the  rustiness  of  the  untreated  plants  as  one  hundred 
it  is  calculated   that  the  fungicide  reduced  the  disease   fully  one 
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quarter.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  was  applied  with  a  kuapsaek 
sprayer  and  the  cost  per  acre  was  $21.76  for  the  ten  applications. 
In  1898  the  experiment  was  repeated  but  the  rust  was  not  abundant 
upon  the  untreated  plants.  It  was  shown,  however,  that  the 
fungicide  materially  reduced  the  amount  of  the  disease,  but  the 
"  brush"  was  somewhat  injured.  Similar  results  have  been 
obtained  for  1899  upon  the  same  asparagus  bed,  the  rust  being- 
reduced  from  sixty-six  per  cent  to  forty-nine  per  cent,  and  the 
conclusion  seems  warranted  that  spraying  with  the  standard 
Bordeaux  is  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  bed  under  experimentation  consists  chiefly  of  six  varieties 
of  asparagus,  namely  Barr's  Mammoth,  Elrnira,  Columbian  White, 
Palmetto,  Conover's  Colossal,  and  Giant  Brunswick  with  a  little 
of  Moore's  Cross-bred  and  Giant  Argenteuil ;  the  latter  are 
younger  plants  and  not  fully  comparable  with  the  others.  During 
the  first  year  it  was  strikingly  evident  that  the  single  rows  of 
Palmetto  as  they  stood  with  other  sorts  upon  either  side  were  the 
least  rusted  of  all.  This  fact  has  been  observed  during  all 
the  three  years  that  we  have  had  the  rust,  not  only  in  the  experi- 
ment grounds,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  the  Palmetto  is 
grown.  In  fact,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  information  of  value 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  asparagus  rust  in  New  Jersey 
has  been  the  determination  of  the  greater  resistance  of  the  Pal- 
metto, and  also  of  a  "  French  stock"  grown  as  yet  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent. 

Two  years  ago  the  asparagus  growers  were  very  much  discour- 
aged and  a  large  fraction  of  the  beds  in  the  State  were  abandoned 
or  torn  out,  but  the  determination  of  the  resistant  qualities  of  the 
Palmetto  has  effected  a  change  and  now  new  beds  are  being  set  in 
large  numbers  —  in  fact,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Palmetto  stock, 
no  other  being  used  excepting  the  "French"  variety.  In  short 
the  advent  of  the  rust  has  not  been  so  harmful  as  was  at  first 
feared,  for  the  threatening  enemy  has  led  to  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  fields  by  the  better  growers,  while  the  careless 
have  in  many  cases  turned  their  attention  to  less  exacting  crops. 
Growers  are  noting  the  good  effect  of  clean,  high  culture  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  plants  and  are  using  considerable  quantities  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  particularly  nitrate  of  soda,  to  produce  a  strong- 
growth  of  top  that  insures  a  crop  when  the  absence  of  it  might 
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result  in  a  failure.  Asparagus  growers  are  working  for  a  more 
vigorous,  but  a  shorter  life  of  the  bed  and  a  better  rational 
treatment  generally. 

There  is  a  hope  of  a  natural  enemy  coming  upon  the  rusts  and 
checking  them.  There  are  insects  that  feed  freely  upon  the 
spores  and  sometimes  clean  out  the  minute  pustules  of  their  dusty 
spores.  Certain  species  of  fungi  are  parasitic  upon  the  rusts,  and 
in  the  study  of  the  asparagus  rust  two  were  met  with,  one  of 
which  (Darluca  filum  Cast.)  was  so  abundant  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  it  will  prove  a  material  check  to  its  fungous  host  and 
possibly  remove  any  anxiety  connected  with  the  ravages  of  the 
rust. 

The  recommendation  to  burn  the  rusted  brush  in  autumn  as 
soon  as  it  loses  its  deep  green  color  has  been  heeded  by  many 
with  varying  results,  some  claiming  that  it  was  an  advantage, 
while  others  consider  it  of  little  use.  Theoretically  it  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  as  it  removes  the  brush  after  it  is  no  longer  of 
any  particular  value  in  making  food  for  the  new  spring  shoots, 
and  the  myriads  of  spores  are  thereby  destroyed  before  they 
spread  the  disease,  as  they  would  be  quite  apt  to  do  the  coming- 
spring  . 

Please  observe  the  language  used — u  quite  apt" — for  there  is 
a  lack  of  certainty  in  it  all.  With  rusts  as  with  fungi  generally 
the  surrounding  conditions  play  so  very  important  a  role  that  one 
cannot  predict  an  outbreak  simply  because  the  spores  are  at  hand. 

This  subject  of  favoring  circumstances  may  come  up  later,  and 
here  let  us  consider  one  or  two  rusts  that  trouble  the  florist.  To 
go  into  the  field  and  talk  of  the  grain  rust,  into  the  orchard  and 
consider  the  apple  rust,  and  into  the  vegetable  field  and  speak  of 
the  asparagus  rust,  and  omit  the  flower  garden  and  greenhouse 
would  be  showing  a  partiality  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
position of  this  audience  and  the  venerable  Society  it  represents. 

There  are  at  least  three  rusts  that  have  made  themselves  promi- 
nent among  ornamental  plants  during  the  past  few  years.  A 
leading  trouble  in  the  flower  garden  is  the  Hollyhock  Rust  (Pucci- 
nia  malvaceani m  Mont.)  which  came  into  this  country  from  Chili 
in  1890,  and  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  fatality.  It 
develops  upon  all  portions  of  the  hollyhocks,  as  the  leaves,  stem, 
and  floral  parts,  causing  them  all  to  sicken  and  die.     This  rust  is 
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a  good  illustration  of  those  that  have  only  the  teleuto  form  of  the 
spore  and  the  sporidia  that  grow  directly  from  it.  In  other  words 
the  cluster  cup  and  uredo  stages  are  omitted  and  the  first  state 
becomes  the  last,  so  far  as  spore  development  upon  the  host  is 
concerned.  The  great  rate  at  which  the  fungus  spreads  is  to  be 
accounted  for  largely  because  it  hibernates  as  the  living  mycelium 
in  the  hollyhock,  the  young  leaves  of  which  exist  as  a  rosette 
through  the  winter.  As  the  warm  moist  weather  comes  the 
orange  patches  upon  the  foliage  enlarge  and  quickly  develop 
spores  that  almost  at  once  form  the  sporidia  which  rapidly  spread 
the  rust  to  other  parts  of  the  hollyhock.  There  is  no  resting 
period  in  the  teleutospore  condition,  which  is  reason  enough  for 
a  rapid  propagation  of  the  rust,  but  when  added  to  this  is  the 
absence  of  two  stages  in  the  life  cycle  there  is  no  wonder  that 
when  a  hollyhock  is  once  affected  the  doomed  plant  is  quickly 
ruined  provided  that  the  conditions  are  favorable.  This  last 
clause  is  one  of  no  small  consequence,  and  this  rust  becomes  a 
good  illustration  of  a  general  fact  that  unless  warmth  and  moist- 
ure as  well  as  spores  abound  the  rust  will  not  thrive.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  the  upper  surface  of  a  leaf  stalk  rusted  some  days 
in  advance  of  the  lower  side,  due  to  the  dropping  there  of  spores 
from  a  diseased  leaf  above.  This  observation  brings  out  the  idea 
that  water  is  one  of  the  common  carriers  of  rust  spores  and  that 
it  furnishes  the  requisite  moisture  for  their  germination. 

Another  observation  that  may  be  made  in  connection  with  the 
hollyhock  rust  is  its  scarcity  at  certain  times.  For  example,  in 
1898  there  was  an  abundance  of  hollyhock  rust,  while  a  year  later 
there  was  almost  none  upon  plants  badly  rusted  the  year  before. 
It  may  be  said  in  explanation  that  the  conditions  were  unfavorable 
for  the  disease  and  the  health  of  the  plants  was  restored.  Good 
growing  weather  with  no  excess  of  moisture  is  the  best  ally  of  the 
victim,  and  if  it  comes  in  time  many  kinds  of  plants  will  recover 
from  an  attack  that  might  otherwise  be  disastrous. 

Another  new  fungous  enemy  that  has  troubled  the  American 
florists  seriously  is  that  of  the  Carnation  Rust  (Uromyces  Car- 
yophyllinus  Schr.)  which  reached  us,  probably  from  Europe  in 
imported  stock,  in  1891  and  is  still  in  evidence  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  fact  that  this  rust  grows  upon  a  prominent 
commercial  floral  plant  makes  it  worthy  of  a  word  in  passing.     The 
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conditions  here  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  open  garden, 
for  heat  and  moisture  and  a  more  or  less  confined  air  quite  con- 
stantly obtain  in  the  greenhouse,  thus  supplying  the  surroundings 
favorable  for  the  growth  and  spread  of  the  rust.  The  spray  from 
the  hose  in  watering,  for  example,  is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
carrying  the  spores  from  a  diseased  to  a  healthy  plant. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  with  this  disease  are 
somewhat  limited,  but  they  go  to  show  that  preventive  measures 
are  better  than  attempted  cures.  From  the  fact  that  the  carnation 
is  largely  an  indoor  plant  and  propagated  by  cuttings  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  stock  should  be  healthy  from  which  the  cuttings 
are  taken,  and  no  rusted  plants  should  be  introduced  into  a  house 
previously  free  from  the  rust.  One  rusted  plant,  under  the 
circumstances  of  greenhouse  growth,  may  be  ample  to  inoculate  a 
whole  bed,  and  this  accounts  for  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  rust 
in  houses  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  apart.  The  rusted  stock 
of  some  commercial  house  may  go  into  a  dozen  widely  separated 
states  in  the  Union  and  all  carry  the  disease.  In  this  case  one 
does  not  need  to  charge  the  transfer  to  the  winds,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  great  carefulness  in  purchase  and  in  propagation  goes 
without  saying.  These  and  various  sanitary  precautions  are  now 
becoming  understood  by  florists.  The  destructive  virus  with  this 
rust  as  with  others  is  the  brown  dust  upon  the  rusted  leaf,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  formation  and  to 
effect  its  immediate  destruction  if  it  does  appear.  Carnation 
growers  are  gradually  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  susceptibility 
of  varieties  and  are  finding  some  sorts  in  this  respect  much  more 
valuable  than  others. 

The  latest  claimant  for  our  attention  among  the  greenhouse 
rusts  is  that  of  the  chrysanthemum.  As  yet  the  advent  of  this 
importation  from  Europe  has  not  been  traced  back  of  1896,  when 
it  was  found  by  a  Mr.  Hastings  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  reported 
by  Dr.  Stone  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  your  Experiment 
Station.  From  foreign  correspondence  it  is  gathered  that  it  was 
rampant  in  France  and  then  spread  throughout  England,  where  it 
was  very  destructive,  particularly  in  1898.  With  us  it  has 
increased  quite  rapidly  during  the  past  three  years  and  during  the 
last  one  it  has  become  decidedly  troublesome.  The  plants  when 
affected  remain  small  and  the  foliage  is  blotched  with  large  circular 
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rust  spots.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  nredo  form  has  been 
met  with  upon  American  plants  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  be 
sure  of  the  species.  While  this  is  interesting  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  botanist  it  may  be  of  no  great  economic  importance.  How- 
ever, if  the  other  forms  are  associated  with  the  dandelion,  or  sim- 
ilarly related  common  wild  species,  the  bearing  of  this  knowledge 
upon  the  checking  of  the  rust  is  at  once  apparent. 

This  disease  is  so  recent  that  with  us  there  is  very  little  in  the 
line  of  remedies  that  has  been  determined  experimentally.  It 
being  a  greenhouse  plant,  propagated  by  cuttings,  the  precautionary 
measures  are  practically  the  same  as  with  the  carnation.  The  two 
rusts  are.  however,  very  distinct,  belonging  to  different  genera  of 
fungi  and  not  transmissible  from  one  of  these  host  plants  to  the 
other.  In  other  words,  the  Daybreak  carnation,  so  susceptible  to 
rust,  may  be  tolerated,  in  its  worst  diseased  condition,  close  by 
the  chrysanthemums  without  any  risk  of  infecting  the  latter,  or 
contrariwise  the  Golden  TTedding  chrysanthemum,  loaded  with 
rust,  may  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  healthy  bed  of  carnations 
without  any  danger  of  introducing  the  rust  to  the  pinks. 

In  the  treatment  of  our  subject  we  have  made  a  few  selections 
of  typical  rusts  from  widely  separated  host  plants,  and  have 
endeavored  to  bring  before  the  hearers  some  of  the  more  important 
points  connected  with  one  of  the  leading  groups  of  destructive 
fungi. 

AVe  have  seen  that  the  rusts  infest  herbs,  shrubs,  and  trees. 
The  forests  are  not  exempt  from  them  and  even  the  giant  pines 
are  destroyed  by  rusts.  May  I  be  permitted  to  say  that  only  last 
summer  I  saw  in  British  Columbia  almost  endless  amounts  of  a  rust 
(Chimysomyxa  Led!  Alb.  &  Sacs.)  upon  Ledum  Gh'cenlandicwm 
Oeder,  and  associated  with  it  were  great  ^witches'  brooms"  or 
"crows5  nests"  in  the  fir  trees  ( Ahl^s  balsamea  L.).  caused  by  a 
form  of  the  Ledum  rust.  Here,  in  an  almost  untrodden  wilderness, 
where  for  half  the  year  nil  is  shrouded  in  snow  and  ice.  this  very 
destructive  rust  had  established  itself  long  centuries  ago.  and  the 
human  mind  is  left  to  speculate  as  to  the  precise  reason  why  this 
particular  association  of  fungus  and  its  two  hosts  had  beeu  per- 
fected.  If  we  could  answer  for  this  Instance  in  the  wilderness,  the 
clue  would  doubtless  l»e  found  for  combinations  between  wheat  and 
barberry,  the  apple  and  cedar,  and  the  many  other  known  associa- 
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tions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  number  whose  life  cycles  have 
not  been  even  studied. 

From  the  instance  of  the  "  witches'  broom"  above  mentioned  it 
is  evident  that  the  rusts  may  not  only  greatly  distort  the  host,  but 
are  often  perennial  when  upon  plants  that  live  on  through  the  years . 
Similar  "  crows'  nests  "  are  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  cedar  trees, 
and  these  are  due  to  rusts  that  live  in  other  forms  upon  various 
forest  and  orchard  trees.  This  perennial  nature  of  the  rusts  has 
its  very  practical  bearing  upon  their  destruction  when  upon  culti- 
vated plants.  The  blackberry  and  raspberry  rust  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  pests  to  growers  of  bush  fruits.  It  shows  itself  in 
early  spring,  dwarfing  the  cane  and  ruining  the  foliage.  When 
such  an  infected  plant  is  cut  to  the  ground  the  new  shoots,  spring- 
ing from  the  stock,  will  also  become  rusted  like  the  first  growth  of 
the  year.  Actual  microscopic  examination  of  the  tissue  of  the 
root  demonstrates  the  presence  of  the  perennial  mycelium.  With 
these  facts  before  us  it  is  not  strange  that  the  multitudes  of 
experiments  made  to  eradicate  the  disease  by  spraying  the  plants 
result  in  failure.  The  Bordeaux  or  other  mixture  when  upon 
healthy  plants  may  help  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease ;  but 
when  once  within  the  tissue  of  root  and  stem  it  is  out  of  reach  of 
spraying  compounds.  It  goes  without  any  argument  that  all  such 
rusted  plants  need  to  be  dug  up  and  destroyed  root  and  branch, 
and  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  less  likelihood  there  will  be  of  the 
infection  spreading  by  means  of  the  spores.  The  burn  heap  is 
one  of  the  best  adjuncts  of  a  well  equipped  horticultural  establish- 
ment. It  excels  greatly  the  rubbish  pile.  Ashes  may  be  blown 
about  by  the  winds  and  no  serious  inoculations  follow  from  them. 

The  "  seed-treatment,"  so  called,  for  the  prevention  of  diseases 
in  grain  fields,  while  of  great  value  with  the  smuts  is  not  effective 
with  the  rusts,  and  for  reasons  that  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  oat 
or  wheat  smut  spores  are  produced  in  the  grain  itself  and  healthy 
grains  become  smeared  and  dusted  with  the  spores.  The  smut 
fungus  infests  the  grain  plant  when  it  is  a  small  seedling  and  at  or 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  this  young  stage  is  past  the 
plant  is  exempt.  The  adhering  spores  are  therefore  well  situated 
to  inoculate  the  seedling  as  it  unfolds. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rust  is  not  produced  in  the  grains,  and 
infests  the  plant  directly   through  the   leaves    and   by   means   of 
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spores  that  come  to  them  in  the  winds  directly  from  some  diseased 
plant.  The  only  way  to  check  the  rust  by  treatment  with  a  fun- 
gicide is  to  spray  the  plants  bodily  when  the  spores  are  ready  to 
alight  and  produce  infection,  or  the  plants  that  are  furnishing  the 
virus,  or  both.  This  treatment  is  not  considered  practicable  for 
field  culture  and  is  usually  not  very  effective  in  the  orchard  or  fruit 
garden.  The  spraying  for  the  rust  upon  stone  fruits  (prunes) 
in  California  is  somewhat  exceptional. 

No  treatment  of  the  seed,  the  soil,  or  even  the  growing  plant 
itself  can  be  generally  relied  upon,  and  consequently  while  not 
discarding  the  spray  pumps  other  means  should  be  considered. 

With  out-of-door  plants  but  little  can  be  done  to  modify  the 
conditions  under  which  the  rusts  flourish.  Certain  seasons  will 
provide  the  humidity  and  warmth  at  just  the  right  time  to  induce 
infection  while  others  may  furnish  the  opposite  and  the  crop  is 
comparatively  exempt.  Until  the  weather  is  under  man's  control 
we  may  not  hope  to  be  rid  of  the  army  of  rusts  that  prey  upon 
our  crops.  The  question  is  somewhat  different  with  the  green- 
house where  heat  and  moisture  are  more  within  man's  hands. 
But  even  here  the  conditions  that  favor  the  most  profitable  growth 
of  the  desired  product  are  the  ones  that  conduce  to  the  spread 
and  propagation  of  the  diseases  of  the  same.  However,  there  is 
much  in  the  way  that  the  house  is  ventilated  and  the  water  applied 
that  will  help  to  keep  down  the  rusts.  We  all  know  that  close 
attention  to  all  the  minor  details  of  health  for  the  plants  will  go 
far  towards  success  in  the  face  of  contagious  diseases  to  which 
the  plants  may  have  been  exposed. 

There  still  remains  the  resort  to  varieties  that  are  least  suscep- 
tible. The  importance  of  this  has  been  shown  in  a  practical  way 
in  the  body  of  this  paper  when  considering  the  rust  of  the  aspara- 
gus. The  Palmetto  variety  is  so  far  ahead  of  the  ordinary  sorts, 
probably  due  to  a  greater  deposit  of  wax  upon  the  surface  of  the 
stems,  that  it  is  already  accepted  as  the  best  variety  to  be  set. 
Time  may  show  us  the  way  to  rust-resistant  grains  —  already 
talked  of  but  doubtfully  obtained — and  to  orchard  trees  and  bushes 
that  are  rust  proof.  They  may  come  by  observations,  for  it  is  a 
well  established  fact  that  there  are  great  differences, —  or  by  the 
breeding  in  of  a  blood  that  will  bring  exemption.  So  long  as 
differences  of  susceptibility  to   rusts  exist  in  plants  capable  of 
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breeding  there  remains  the  grand  possibility  of  vanquishing  the 
enemy  by  fortifications  made  by  the  hybridizer's  art. 

As  previously  mentioned  there  is  hope  that  natural  enemies 
may  assist  the  crop  grower. 

The  last  resort  in  all  cases  when  rust  is  suspected  is  to  furnish 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  growth  of  the  crop,  bearing  in 
mind  that  vigilance  is  especially  demanded  when  the  foe  is  at 
hand.  Any  neglect — as  lack  of  light,  air,  food,  or  water,  or  a 
surplus  of  the  same  —  may  engender  a  weakness  that  will  cause 
the  plants  to  fall  a  victim  at  the  first  opportunity. 

As  when  some  contagious  disease  has  invaded  the  human  dwell- 
ing  and  is  followed  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  rooms,  even  to 
a  change  of  carpets,  and  paper  upon  the  walls,  so  when  there  is 
an  outbreak  of  a  rust  in  a  plant-house  there  needs  to  be  a  renova- 
tion as  thorough,  because  the  germs  are  as  insidious  and  lasting. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  that  has  been  considered  at  the 
present  hour  there  is  no  point  that  is  made  with  greater  earnest- 
ness than  that  which  is  covered  by  the  word  sanitation.  In  this 
closing  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  come  to  such  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  germ  diseases  that,  whether  in  city,  camp,  or 
college,  we  are  willing  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  boards  of 
health  even  when  they  exact  of  us  seeming  infringements  upon 
our  old-time  rights. 

We  must  carry  the  same  idea  into  the  commercial  greenhouse 
and  orchard  and  the  public  garden.  If  we  would  have  healthy 
plants  the  germs  of  disease  must  be  kept  out,  or  if  once  introduced 
they  need  to  be  speedily  exterminated. 

We  admire  perfect  health  in  the  robust  and  rosy  youth ;  and 
the  contrast  between  sickly  plants  and  those  in  the  full  vigor  of 
fruitage  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A  short  time  ago  I 
visited  two  chrysanthemum  greenhouses  only  a  mile  apart ;  and 
one  was  filled  with  rusted  plants  without  a  fair-sized  bloom  or  the 
possibility  of  one,  while  the  other  had  not  a  sign  of  the  rust  and 
the  plants  and  blooms  were  wonderfully  fine.  Purposely  some  days 
intervened  between  the  visits  that  my  skirts  might  be  clean  of 
the  possible  charge,  upon  my  own  conscience  at  least,  of  carrying 
the  germs  of  the  disease  into  the  house  where  they  were  not  before. 
The  owner  of  the  rusted  stock  introduced  the  infection  in  a  few 
plants  from  a  neighboring  city  and  will  destroy  his  present  entire 
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stock,  cleanse  the  houses  even  to  the  removal  of  his  gravel  paths, 
f umigate  for  the  germs  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  the  structure,  and 
start  again  with  stock  that  he  is  reasonably  certain  is  free  from 
rust.  It  may  be  that  fewer  precautions  would  suffice,  but  the  ruin 
was  so  complete  that  humiliation  has  blossomed  into  heroic  resolu- 
tions and  no  quarter  will  be  given  the  rust-brown  foe. 

This  is  a  case  where  no  reasonable  amount  of  attention  might 
have  averted  the  calamity.  Possibly  if  the  rust  had  been  observed 
as  it  first  came  to  sight,  and  the  introduced  plants  destroyed,  the 
result  might  have  been  different,  but  this  is  too  much  to  ask  of 
mortal  gardeners.  However,  a  plea  is  made  for  an  observance 
of  rules  of  sanitation  with  plants  subject  to  contagious  diseases, 
that  is,  in  some  measure,  comparable  with  that  demanded  of  the 
human  subject  and  his  domesticated  animals. 


Description  of  Plates  of  Asparagus  Rust. 

Plate  I. 

Fig.  a.  An  asparagus  stem  showing  Uredo  form  of  the  rust; 
natural  size. 

Fig.  b.  An  asparagus  stem  showing  Teleutospore  form  of  the 
rust ;   natural  size. 

Fig.  c.  A  portion  of  a  section  of  an  JEcidium  cup  showing  the 
rows  of  spores  and  the  Mycelium  of  the  fungus  and 
cells  of  the  asparagus  stem  ;  magnified  175  times. 

iEcidial  spores  ;  magnified  300  times. 
Portion  of  Uredo  sorus  ;  magnified  25  times. 
Portion  of  a  section  of  a  Uredo  sorus;  magnified   175 
times. 

Uredo  spores  ;  magnified  300  times. 

Portion  of  teleutospore  sorus  ;   magnified  25  times. 

Portion  of  a  section  of  teleutospore  sorus  ;  magnified  175 
times. 

Fig.  ./.     Two  teleutospores ;  magnified  300  times. 
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Plate  II. 

Fig.  a.  A  Uredo  sorus  infested  by  the  Darluca ;  magnified  25 
times. 

Fig.  b.  A  section  of  Uredo  sorns  infested  by  the  Darluca  ;  mag- 
nified 70  times. 

Fig.  c.  Spores  of  the  Darluca  —  three  of  them  germinated  ;  mag- 
nified 590  times. 

Fig*  d.  A  cluster  of  ^Ecidium  cups  infested  by  the  Tuberculina — 
the  cups  are  in  the  center  and  the  Tuberculina  marginal 
near  the  spermagonia  ;  magnified  15  times. 

Fig.   e.     Portion  of  a  section  of  the  Tuberculina ;  magnified  175 

times. 
Fig.  /.     Spores  of  the  Tuberculina;  magnified  590  times. 

Discussion. 

Thomas  Harrison  asked  whether  there  is  any  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting these  rusts  by  mulching.  He  had  lost  more  after  covering 
than  before.  He  had  a  small  bed  of  Downer's  Prolific  straw- 
berries which  was  much  injured  by  rust,  and  asked  if  this  could 
have  been  caused  by  the  oak  and  other  leaves  used  for  covering. 

Professor  Halsted  replied  that  the  winter  form  of  spore  does 
not  require  any  living  plant,  but  in  the  case  cited,  or  in  the  straw- 
berry rust  there  would  be  no  harm  in  covering  with  oak  leaves  or 
pine  needles. 

Samuel  H.  Warren  said  that  the  William  Belt  and  Hunn  straw- 
berries are  troubled  with  rust  almost  everywhere.  The  Clyde  is  a 
stronger  variety,  and  is  free  from  rust  even  when  growing  within 
two  feet  of  those  most  badly  affected.  Most  applications  to  pre- 
vent rust  must  be  made  before  the  rust  shows. 

Professor  Halsted  said  that  when  the  fungus  is  once  within  the 
tissue  of  blackberry  and  other  plants,  spraying  is  ineffectual. 
Strong,  vigorous  strawberry  plants  are  less  susceptible  than 
weaker  ones,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  plants  in  good  heart. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  he  said  that  in  a  chrysanthemum  house, 
where  there  were  almost  twenty -five  varieties,  only  one  was  to  any 
extent  proof  against  rust.  This  was  Inter  Ocean,  which  was 
about  half  proof. 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  20,   1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture   and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

A   Half-Century's    Experience   with    Ornamental    Tree 

Planting. 

By  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Worcester. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  I  purchased  some  land,  the 
major  portion  of  which  was  for  many  years  used  for  pasture.  It 
was  not  embellished  with  either  tree  or  shrub  excepting  a  few  of 
Nature's  planting,  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  climate,  that  had 
escaped  the  woodman's  axe  in  the  early  clearing.  Some  were 
even  three  score  years  and  ten,  and  accustomed  landmarks.  At 
that  period  but  few  thought  of  beautifying  their  homes  or  the 
landscape,  or  enhancing  the  value  of  landed  property,  either 
immediately  or  prospectively,  with  trees.  With  the  progress  of 
Arboriculture  in  embellishing  grounds,  either  private  or  public, 
trees  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  conspicuous  and  enduring 
feature,  and  planting  be  made  to  grace  and  adorn  every  situa- 
tion. 

Tree  planting  is  a  science  and  art  nearly  as  old  as  the  hills 
upon  which  trees  of  Nature's  planting  have  grown  for  all  time, 
and  been  nurtured  with  the  natural  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 
suited  to  the  great  variety  indigenous  to  all  sections. 

But  the  art  of  tree  planting  by  man  seems  to  differ  with  each 
sort.  So  many  conditions  are  involved  relating  to  soil,  climate, 
and  exposure,  that  there  will"  always  remain  something  to  be 
learned  regarding  the  requirements  of  every  sort.  If  we  could 
look  under  ground  and  discover  the  conditions  which  each  plant 
requires  and  which  are  necessary  for  its  nourishment  and  growth, 
it  would  be  a  vast  help  to  successful  tree  planting.  If  we  could 
measure  the  wind  and  the  extreme  heat  and  cold  of  all  exposures 
we  could  better  determine  what  sorts  to  plant  and  where  to  plant 
them,  before  time  and  money  are  wasted. 
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But  it  seems  to  require  a  lifetime  to  discover  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  for  each  and  every  sort,  as  every  tree,  either  deciduous 
or  evergreen,  seems  to  differ  in  the  treatment  most  suitable  for  its 
habit,  in  its  soil,  exposure,  space,  pruning,  and  general  treatment. 
Some  trees  refuse  to  grow  near  other  kinds,  and  will  lean  from 
them.  The  exudations  from  the  roots  of  some  are  apparently 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  others. 

There  is  a  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  a  mysterious  force 
which  seems  to  govern  the  development  of  each  tree  or  plant,  and 
directs  each  tree  to  procure  its  sustenance  by  the  inherent  forces 
of  both  root  and  top,  and  these  mysterious  and  natural  forces 
seem  to  be  the  governing  principle  with  each  and  every  plant,  all 
differing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  is  apparent  to  the  grower 
but  cannot  be  explained. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  wrought  a  wonderful  change  in  orna- 
mental tree  planting.  The  increasing  taste  has  kept  even  pace 
with  the  increased  variety,  both  of  indigenous  and  exotic  trees. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  value  of  tree  planting  to  rural  homes  or 
ornamental  scenery  was  but  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the 
kinds  used  for  ornamental  planting  were  largely  the  Elm  and 
the  Maple. 

The  importance  of  trees  to  rural  taste  and  comfort  was  almost 
entirely  overlooked.  Their  influence  upon  climate  and  upon  the 
landscape  had  not  enlisted  the  time  or  the  attention  of  citizens 
generally.  The  affirmation  of  their  value  in  ornamental  scenery, 
now  so  apparent,  and  sought  for,  has  come  by  slow  but  sure 
advancement,  and  the  selection  of  those  which  add  so  much  by 
their  stateliness,  grandeur,  and  picturesque  beauty  and  elegance ; 
by  gracefulness  of  form,  both  of  branches  and  foliage,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  varied  tints  of  autumn,  and  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  their  flowers  combined,  have  proved  strong  inducements  to  tree 
planting. 

With  the  progress  of  arboreal  planting  and  natural  as  well  as 
cultivated  taste  in  embellishing  grounds,  both  public  and  private, 
trees  termed  ornamental  can  be  made  to  form  a  conspicuous  fea- 
ture in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  cities  on  farms  and  roadsides. 
Trees  also  exert  a  most  decided  influence  upon  the  climate  :  they 
break  the  force  of  gales  of  wind ;  they  tend  to  maintain  an  equa- 
bility   in  the    temperature,  modifying  the    intensity    of    extreme 
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heat  or  cold.  The  variety  at  our  command  increases  every  sea- 
son, and  since  the  Arnold  Arboretum  was  established  trees  and 
plants  come  to  ns  from  every  country  of  the  temperate  zone. 

But  my  farm  is  only  a  plain  Massachusetts  farm,  where  no 
attempt  is  made  at  the  higher  order  of  embellishment,  but  where 
more  than  a  hundred  different  kinds  of  ornamental  trees,  and  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  thousand  individual  trees  have  been  planted  to  test 
their  habits  of  growth  and  hardiness  and  improve  the  farm  land- 
scape. Some  of  them  have  already  contributed  to  the  construction 
of  farm  buildings,  while  others  have  been  made  into  household 
furniture,  and  a  plenty  yet  remain  of  ample  size  and  dimensions, 
suitable  for  any  purpose  for  which  wood  or  lumber  is  used.  These 
trees  have  been  planted  with  my  own  hands,  have  been  nurtured 
under  my  care  and  supervision,  and  some  of  them  will  outlive 
generations  of  men,  and  remain  prominent  landmarks  as  time  goes 
on.     The  farm  is  about  six  hundred  feet  above  tide  water. 

The  better  time  to  plant  trees,  either  spring  or  autumn,  is  a 
question  on  which  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Having 
planted  many  trees  at  both  seasons  with  good  success,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  climatic  and  other  conditions  which 
should  be  duly  considered  by  the  planter  are  favorable,  the  autumn 
is  a  propitious  season  for  planting  either  deciduous  or  coniferous 
trees,  provided  it  is  accomplished  early,  when  the  ground  is  warm, 
and  root  growth  is  thereby  encouraged.  For  planting  deciduous 
trees,  early  in  October  is  the  better  time.  The  foliage  should  be 
removed ;  the  leaves  will  then  cease  to  draw  upon  the  roots  for 
nourishment,  leaving  them  in  condition  to  make  new  growth,  which 
they  readily  do  when  the  ground  is  warm,  and  sufficiently  moist. 
Both  heat  and  moisture  are  essential  to  promote  root  growth  at 
any  season.  In  the  spring,  conditions  are  changed;  the  atmos- 
phere is  warm  and  the  ground  is  cold,  and  while  the  leaves  will 
start  the  roots  remain  dormant,  and  cannot  promptly  supply  the 
nourishment  required  by  the  top. 

Coniferous  trees  may  be  planted  early  in  the  month  of  September 
with  advantage,  provided  the  ground  is  kept  moist  to  insure  root 
growth.  When  these  conditions  can  be  carried  out,  autumn  plant- 
ing proves  of  decided  advantage.  If  trees  are  to  be  transported 
long  distances  spring  planting  has  some  advantages.  Even  spring 
planting  is  facilitated  by  the  holes  being  dug  in  the  autumn;  the 
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action  of  the  frost  upon  the  earth  renders  it  more  friable  and 
more  easily  incorporated  among  the  roots.  Thoroughness  in  filling 
the  spaces  among  the  roots  is  of  essential  importance  to  successful 
tree  planting. 

The  constantly  increasing  variety  of  Ornamental  Trees  that 
thrive  in  the  central  part  of  the  state  is  so  large  that  I  can  but 
briefly  allude  to  even  the  most  prominent  —  those  that  are 
approved  by  long  experience,  and  those  of  newer  sorts  that 
promise  well.  Many  trees  that  were  considered  but  half  hardy 
years  ago  have  seemingly  become  acclimated,  and  now  withstand 
our  extremes  of  temperature,  adding  very  much  to  the  landscape 
in  their  variety  and  effect.  Of  the  hardy  sorts  there  are  quite 
enough  properly  to  embellish  rural  homes  with  a  most  agreeable 
and  pleasing  variety. 

The  Maples  (Acer)  have  been  for  a  long  time  and  are  now 
prominent  in  their  variety  and  conspicuous  both  in  landscape 
and  streets  —  a  favorite  tree  which  well  repays  the  attention  it 
receives. 

I  have  growing  more  than  twenty  sorts ;  most  prominent  are 
the  Sugar,  Norway,  Schwedleri,  Reitenbachi,  Geneva,  Wier's 
Cut  Leaved,  Sycamore,  and  Purple  Leaved,  Tataricum,  Ginnale, 
Pennsylvanicum,  Negundo,  and  the  Japanese  Maples  and  others 
which  I  will  omit  to  mention.  In  fact  the  whole  family  is  one  of 
great  beauty,  and  its  members  are  in  the  front  rank  of  decidu- 
ous trees ;  as  ornamental  trees  some  of  them  will  fit  any  soil 
or  situation.  I  have  many  large  trees  planted  near  the  streets 
and  roads  which  give  abundance  of  shade  and  are  the  glory  of 
the  autumn. 

The  Magnolias  are  among  the  most  magnificent  trees  for  orna- 
mental planting.  Fifty  years  ago  but  few  were  considered  hardy. 
The  varied  forms  of  the  trees,  with  the  size  and  verdure  of 
their  foliage  and  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  their  flowers,  place 
them  in  the  front  as  ornamental  trees  where  the  soil  and  exposure 
prove  favorable.  I  have  some  fifteen  varieties,  all  proving  hardy 
save  one.  They  are  M.  acuminata,  M.  glauca,  M.  macrophylla, 
M.  tripetala,  M.  Alexandrina,  M.  conspicua,  M.  Kobus,  M. 
Lennei,  M.  purpurea,  M.  parvifiora,  M.  hypoleuca,  M.  Soulan- 
giana,  M.  speciosa,  M.  stellata,  and  M.  Tho?nsoniana.  Some 
of  these  trees  are  thirty  feet  high  and  their  season  of  flowering 
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covers  two  months,  and  the  foliage  in  its  variety  is  fully  as  inter- 
esting as  the  flowers. 

The  Tulip  tree  is  proving  a  great  favorite  on  extensive  grounds, 
and  being  of  rapid  growth  soon  becomes  a  stately  tree.  I  have 
one  less  than  forty  years  planted  now  over  eighty  feet  high.  The 
flowers,  which  are  abundant  and  open  in  June,  are  of  fine  tulip 
shape,  of  greenish-yellow  tint.  The  only  objection  is  its  liability 
to  break  in  severe  storms  of  ice,  but  with  its  rapid  growth  it  soon 
recovers  its  form.  Its  lumber  is  known  as  whitewood,  now  so 
extensively  used  in  inside  finish.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  trees 
in  good  soil.  It  is  a  difficult  tree  to  transplant  unless  quite  small, 
but  when  once  established  and  well  nourished  it  well  repays  the 
care  given  to  it.  It  should  be  transplanted  in  spring.  Nursery- 
men have  got  into  the  way  of  growing  tulip  trees  with  planks 
underneath,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  sending  down  tap  roots. 

The  Beech  (Far/) is)  in  its  variety  forms  a  class  of  ornamental 
trees  worthy  of  more  elaborate  consideration  than  time  will  permit. 
The  American  Beech,  found  growing  over  our  northern  regions, 
is  much  esteemed  for  its  neat  and  airy  foliage  which  remains  on 
the  branches  during  the  winter.  When  planted  in  groups  with 
other  beeches  they  give  a  pleasing  variety,  both  summer  and 
winter.  There  are  no  trees  that  withstand  ice  storms  with  less 
injury.  The  Fern -Leaved  beech  is  perhaps  the  most  shapely  in 
its  growth  of  any  of  the  family.  I  have  several,  one  of  which  is 
thirty  feet  high  and  thirty  feet  in  spread  and  without  question  the 
most  beautiful  and  symmetrical  tree  in  my  collection.  The  foliage 
is  finely  cut  and  very  dense,  making  it  a  marked  tree  in  any 
collection. 

All  the  Birches  are  graceful  trees ;  they  have  a  graceful  sweep 
and  peculiar  flutter  in  the  breeze.  Many  are  indigenous  to  New 
England,  and  thrive  in  northern  latitudes.  The  most  common 
are  the  Gray,  Black,  Yellow,  Red,  Purple,  Canoe,  and  the  Cut- 
Leaved  Birches. 

The  Canoe  birch  attains  the  largest  size.  I  have  one  forty  feet 
high  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  Cut-Leaved  birches  also 
attain  large  size  and  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  the  family. 
They  should  not  be  planted  near  the  house  as  they  continue  to 
shed  both  leaf  and  flower  for  a  long  time. 

The  Sweet  Gum    'Free,    (Liquidambar  styradfiaa)   now  being 
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considerably  planted,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  indigenous  to 
the  New  England  States  but  seems  to  thrive  here  where  the  situa- 
tion is  favorable.  In  the  Southern  and  some  of  the  Western 
States  it  grows  to  a  large  size.  My  trees  of  this  variety  are 
twenty  feet  in  height,  finely  formed  and  of  shapely  growth.  As 
an  ornamental  tree  it  has  few  equals,  the  exquisite  gloss  of  the 
foliage  in  the  summer,  changing  with  varying  autumn  tints  to  a 
beautiful  bronze,  and  the  exquisite  form  of  the  leaves,  combine 
to  give  it  a  distinctive  character  and  to  render  it  an  ornamental 
tree  of  the  first  class. 

The  VirgUia  lutea  or  Yellow -Wood  ranks  among  the  finest  of 
ornamental  trees,  with  graceful  foliage  and  clusters  or  racemes 
of  white  flowers  in  June.  It  forms  a  shapely  head  and  grows 
freely  in  good  ground.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  moderate  sized 
grounds  where  but  few  trees  are  grown,  but  it  is  an  admirable  tree 
in  any  collection. 

Many  species  of  the  Oak  (Quercus)  are  indigenous.  I  have 
some  of  Nature's  planting  four  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet 
spread  of  limbs.  They  too  rarely  adorn  private  grounds,  being- 
difficult  to  transplant.  When  planted  they  should  be  young  and 
pruned  to  the  pole.  When  the  Oak  is  given  ample  space  to 
develop  and  time  to  mature,  but  few  trees  can  be  compared  to  it 
in  its  variety  of  beauty  changing  with  the  seasons  from  the  deli- 
cate form  and  color  of  the  opening  leaf,  to  the  deep  and  glossy 
green  of  the  summer  and  the  gorgeous  colored  tints  of  the  autumn. 

The  Walnut  (Juglans)  is  readily  grown  from  seed  and  trans- 
planted when  young,  or  when  large  with  a  frozen  ball  of  earth. 
There  are  several  sorts  that  are  desirable  both  as  nut  and  orna- 
mental trees. 

The  Black  Walnut  makes  a  fine  vigorous  tree ;  tall,  with  a 
spreading  habit ;  its  leaves  are  long,  swaying  gracefully  in  the 
breeze.  The  black  walnut  from  Japan  seems  very  much  like  ours 
both  in  leaf  and  fruit :  there  is  one  from  Japan  producing  fruit  in 
clusters. 

The  Hickory  (Carya)  makes  a  stately  tree  and  is  long-lived, 
bearing  nuts  which  are  esteemed.  The  Shellbark  with  its  luxu- 
riant leaves  and  shaggy  bark  has  a  distinct  habit  differing  from 
other  trees.  Its  fruit  is  abundant,  of  delicate  flavor  and  promi- 
nent in  the  markets. 
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The  American  Linden  or  Bass  (  Tilia  Americana)  is  coming  to 
be  esteemed  a  popular  ornamental  tree,  by  far  superior  to  the 
European  sorts.  It  surpasses  all  others  in  size  and  foliage  and 
the  abundance  of  its  flowers,  whose  fragrance  fills  the  atmosphere. 
I  have  some  more  than  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  very  stately 
trees. 

There  are  many  other  deciduous  trees  growing  on  my  farm,  well 
worthy  of  planting,  which  I  can  only  attempt  to  designate  by  name. 
Among  these  are  the  Mountain  Ash,  Oak-Leaved  Ash,  Catalpa 
speciosa,  Double  Flowering  Horse  Chestnut,  Kentucky  Coffee  tree, 
Ginkgo,  Koelreuteria,  Aralia  spinosa,  Cercidiphyllum,  Tupelo ; 
Poplars  —  Bolleana,  Carolina,  and  Lombardy  ;  Sophora  Japonica, 
Sassafras,  Syringa  Japonica;  Elms  —  American,  English,  and 
Scotch;   and  the  Nettle  tree  (Celtis). 

Coniferous  trees,  for  their  symmetry  of  form  and  varying 
shades  of  everlasting  green,  and  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  indi- 
vidual trees  are  enlisting  increasing  attention.  My  first  planting 
of  the  White  Pine  (Pinas  Strobus)  was  in  1846.  They  were 
planted  more  with  the  purpose  of  shelter  than  for  ornamental 
effect,  and  for  the  first  thirty  years  they  furnishecL  both,  but  in 
later  years  they  have  been  much  broken  by  storms  and  ice,  and 
now,  while  they  would  furnish  good  saw  logs,  they  are  not  very 
ornamental.  I  early  planted  the  Scotch  and  Austrian  pines  and 
both  proved  inferior  to  the  white  pine.  The  Swiss  pine  (Finns 
Cembra)  proves  the  best  of  the  pines,  retaining  its  symmetry  of 
form  and  its  beautiful  shade  of  green.  It  is  well  furnished  with 
branches,  which  are  of  tougher  fibre  than  others,  and  resist  the 
storms  of  ice. 

The  Norway  Spruce,  now  so  well  known,  was  a  favorite  tree. 
I  planted  them  quite  extensively  and  they  have  attained  a  height 
of  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  and  are  prominent  in  the  landscape. 
They  form  a  splendid  pyramidal  head  and  the  branches  are  flexible 
and  remain  unbroken  even  in  old  age. 

The  Silver  Fir  has  proved  a  rapid  grower  after  the  first  few 
years  ;  the  foliage  is  conspicuous  with  its  shiny  green  and  silver 
lines.     It  attains  a  height  of  sixty  feet. 

The  Oriental  Spruce  is  a  charming  tree,  differing  from  the  other 
spruces  in  its  compact  form  and  short,  dark,  and  attractive 
foliage. 
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The  Hemlock  Spruce,  indigenous  to  the  New  England  States,  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  coniferous  trees.  I  have  some  planted 
thirty -five  years,  which  now  are  fifty  feet  high.  When  standing 
alone  it  forms  a  shapely  and  graceful  tree ;  the  marked  and  dis- 
tinct contrast  in  color  of  the  new  and  old  foliage  is  always  pleas- 
ing, and  when  it  is  covered  with  light  snow  it  forms  an  object  of 
beauty  unequalled  in  winter  scenery.  It  withstands  the  storms 
of  ice,  for  its  branches  are  so  flexible  they  rarely  break.  For  this 
climate  it  may  be  justly  called  the  queen  of  the  evergreens. 

The  White  Spruce  is  the  most  shapely  of  the  spruces,  with  its 
light  green  leaf,  sometimes  shading  to  blue.  Its  compact  form 
and  slow  growth  render  it  adapted  to  small  areas  where  primness 
is  desired. 

The  Picea  pungens,  a  Colorado  blue  spruce  (sometimes  green), 
is  proving  an  attractive  and  desirable  sort.  I  have  some  thirty 
feet  high  and  they  form  fine  pyramidal  trees,  many  with  a  bluish 
silver  sheen.  The  foliage  is  stiff  and  strong  and  they  seem  espec- 
ially adapted  to  high  altitudes,  and  withstand  the  force  of  the 
winds  uninjured. 

The  Abies  concolor  is  proving  one  of  the  most  attractive  ever- 
greens, being  of  fine  symmetry.  The  foliage  is  very  long,  with  a 
silvery  sheen.  They  thrive  in  the  higher  grounds,  and  should  be 
transplanted  when  small,  or  with  a  ball  adhering  to  the  roots.  I 
will  only  designate  by  name  the  other  conifers  that  I  have  growing 
on  my  premises. 

Abies  Veitchii  from  Japan  makes  a  beautiful  tree ;  A.  Doug- 
lasii,  Picea  Alcoquiana  from  Japan ;  Picea  Engelmanni,  P. 
Nordmanniana,  P.  Omorika,  and  P.  Fraseri  are  the  most  promi- 
nent. Then  there  are  Arbor  Vitses  and  Junipers,  of  both  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  desirable  and  pleasing  sorts  from  China  and 
Japan,  and  new  ones  grown  from  seeds  are  adding  to  the  number 
every  year. 

The  increasing  importance  to  residential  grounds,  of  evergreen 
trees  combining  both  shade  and  shelter  is  manifest  every  season. 
The  comparatively  new  varieties  also  are  adding  interest  every 
season  to  the  charm  of  homesteads  and  landscapes. 

The  earlier  tree  planting  was  not  pursued  so  much  with  a  view 
to  landscape  effect  as  to  give  shelter  to  buildings  and  orchards 
and  fields  with  northerly  slopes,  from  fierce  winds.  Those  indige- 
nous were  commonly  used  ;  exotics  were  few  and  looked  upon  with 
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doubtful  forebodings  and  were  regarded  as  more  experimental  than 
practical.  But  time  has  changed  tree  planting  ;  with  later  years 
exotics  are  sought  for  the  variety  and  novelty  they  furnish,  to- 
gether with  the  pleasing  effect  of  both  trees  and  leaves.  A  tree 
must  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  must  drink  of  the  dew  and  the 
moisture  of  the  earth,  must  eat  of  the  food  that  will  nourish  and 
strengthen  its  fibre,  and  lives  and  grows  in  accordance  with, — is  it 
instinct  or  knowledge  ?     I  know  not. 

In  tree  planting  no  one  rule  can  be  applied  to  all  kinds,  but 
general  rules  are  essential  to  success.  In  early  life  I  made  many 
mistakes  ;  then  I  had  not  learned  the  importance  of  digging  gen- 
erous holes,  deep  in  well  drained  land,  and  shallow  in  wet  places. 
I  have  learned  to  use  an  adequate  supply  of  well  composted 
material  about  the  roots,  and  also  have  learned  that  an  annual 
dressing  should  be  applied  to  produce  the  finest  effect  both  in  tree 
and  leaf,  as  years  roll  on.  The  marvelous  instincts  of  tree  roots, 
where  they  run  long  distances  in  quest  of  food  and  moisture,  are 
unexplainable ;  what  forces  direct  them  is  far  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. I  often  see  in  the  roots  conditions  I  am  powerless  to 
explain.  Roots  seem  to  seek  their  food  and  drink  with  the  same 
knowledge  that  man  and  animals  seek  them,  and  when  a  tree  suf- 
fers from  want  either  of  food  or  drink,  the  roots  will  make  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  to  sustain  the  trunk  and  foliage.  By 
what  power  do  trees  select,  each  its  distinct  form,  each  its  distinct 
leaf,  which  is  endowed  with  distinct  shades  of  color,  which  with 
their  marvelous  tints  and  unnumbered  forms  must  ever  remain 
surprising  to  all  lovers  of  trees,  Nature's  most  wondrous  plants. 

But  we  now  enjoy  greater  advantages  in  tree  planting  than  ever 
before  in  our  time.  There  are  gentlemen  within  this  Common- 
wealth and  members  of  this  Society,  who  have  devoted  long  lives 
to  the  embellishment  of  fine  estates,  and  have  planted  them  with 
every  variety  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees  which  will  thrive 
here.  These  trees  receive  every  care  to  promote  symmetry  of 
form  and  perfection  that  science  and  art  and  common  sense  can 
contribute. 

Many  of  these  finely  embellished  estates  are  open  to  lovers  of 
trees  and  are  veritable  object  lessons  in  an  arboreal  or  horticul- 
tural sense,  diffusing  arboreal  knowledge  to  the  present  and 
coming  generations  and  the  owners  are  justly  esteemed  great 
public  benefactors. 
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Discussion. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong  said  he  had  been  much  inter- 
ested in  the  lecture,  as  had  all  who  heard  it,  and  spoke  of  the 
Ailanthus,  which  the  lecturer  had  omitted  to  mention.  He  was 
very  much  surprised  and  delighted  with  a  group  of  Ailanthus 
glandulosa  planted  on  the  slope  of  Wissahickon  Heights,  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  trees  were  loaded  with  large  clusters  of  fruit.  The 
disagreeable  odor  when  in  blossom  early  in  the  season  has  made 
this  tree  objectionable.  It  used  to  be  common  in  Brooklyn.  The 
lecturer,  he  said,  had  spoken  of  the  maple  as  one  of  the  first,  as 
an  ornamental  tree.  It  is  the  first  when  we  consider  all  the 
species.  The  speaker  wished  to  protest  against  the  universal  use 
of  the  Rock  Maple.  He  considered  it  too  formal  and  as  making 
too  dense  a  shade  for  the  street.  Schwedler's  maple,  first  imported 
by  him  some  time  in  the  seventies,  he  thought  a  very  ornamental 
tree.  He  imported  it  as  a  pot  plant  and  was  so  delighted  with 
it  that  he  repeated  his  order  for  a  pot  plant  at  five  dollars.  He 
recommended  the  Wier's  Cut-Leaved  Weeping  maple  although  it  is 
slender  and  likely  to  be  broken  by  ice.  It  is  a  light  airy  tree  and 
very  graceful.  It  ranks  with  the  elm,  and  he  considers  it  very 
desirable  for  street  planting. 

Jacob  W.  Manning  had  known  Mr.  Wier,  who  introduced  this 
tree.  The  finest  specimens  that  he  had  ever  seen  are  at  Arlington 
Heights.  The  call  for  oaks  to  plant  in  parks,  the  speaker  said, 
is  increasing.  He  thought  he  had  done  more  than  anyone  else  to 
make  the  White  Spruce  popular.  It  retains  its  lower  limbs  and 
he  thinks  it  one  of  the  best  of  evergreens.  He  had  seen  the  Blue 
Rocky  Mountain  Spruce  in  the  Platte  Valley  five  feet  in  diameter 
and  fifty  feet  in  spread,  and  with  cones  five  inches  long.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  trees  are  blue. 

Mr.  Manning  spoke  of  the  fall  of  the  Batchelder  pine  in  North 
Reading,  in  December,  1899.  It  was  dead  excepting  one  limb 
which  rose  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet.  The 
diameter  of  the  log  at  the  butt  was  ten  feet,  but  there  was  three 
feet  of  rotten  wood  inside.  At  fifty  feet  high  it  was  nine  feet  in 
circumference.  It  was  probably  two  hundred  years  old.  He  first 
saw  it  fifty -two  years  ago.     It  was  broken  by  ice  in  1886. 

Ex-President  William  H.    Spooner  wanted  to   caution    people 
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against  planting  the  elm.  He  had  suffered  all  kinds  of  torments 
from  some  on  his  street.  He  had  found  his  drain  filled  solid  with 
their  roots.  He  spoke  of  the  terrible  methods  of  the  electric  com- 
panies, who  come  along  and  saw  off  limbs  with  no  regard  for  the 
effect  on  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  The  City  Forester,  he  said, 
takes  no  pains  to  protect  the  trees.  He  asked  Mr.  Hadwen  for  a 
little  information  as  to  the  best  tree  to  plant  on  the  seashore, — 
something  tough  enough  to  stand  our  winds.  Beyond  Tremont  on 
Cape  Cod  the  White  pine  is  not  hardy ;  the  Scotch  and  Austrian 
pines  do  better. 

Mr.  Hadwen  said  that  in  Nantucket  they  plant  the  Yellow  pine. 
He  favors  planting  street  trees  inside  of  premises  ;  the  owners 
can  then  control  them.  He  has  planted  many  trees  in  the  streets 
of  Worcester  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  best  to 
plant  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  If  sidewalks  were  ten 
feet  wide  it  might  do  to  plant  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  spoke  of  the  modesty  of  the  lecturer,  who 
had  called  his  farm  a  plain  Massachusetts  farm  where  no  attempt 
had  been  made  at  adornment,  yet  he  did  not  know  of  any  private 
grounds  more  beautifully  ornamented. 

Mr.  Ware  had  planted  many  trees  and  found  the  Sycamore 
Leaved  maple  very  desirable.  The  Norway  maple  also  is  desir- 
able but  care  should  be  taken  in  pruning  as  it  is  likely  to  split. 
He  has  the  Norway  pine  growing  very  successfully  directly  on  the 
seashore.  He  finds  the  Red  cedars  indigenous  there,  and  has 
been  interested  in  watching  the  different  forms  taken  by  them, — 
some  straggling,  and  some  as  upright  as  Lombardy  Poplars.  Mr. 
Ware  said  that  the  elm  had  always  been  considered  a  pretty  good 
tree,  and  wondered  what  they  would  say  in  New  Haven  if  they 
were  to  hear  it  condemned.  He  recalled  Lafayette  Street  in 
Salem  with  its  magnificent  elms  on  either  side  meeting  overhead, 
the  branches  so  high  that  the  electric  wires  are  underneath.  He 
spoke  of  a  magnificent  White  oak  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  in  Tops- 
field,  with  from  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  spread.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  demand  for  ship 
timber  there  would  be  many  more  now  standing  in  Essex  County. 
He  wished  to  emphasize  the  enjoyment  and  delight  of  tree  planting. 
President  Appleton  spoke  of  a  very  exposed  lot  of  land  at 
Gloucester,  owned  by  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  who  had  had  it  laid 
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out  and  planted  with  Scotch  pines.  They  had  grown  wonderfully 
well  and  as  houses  took  the  place  of  the  trees  they  were  well 
protected. 

Leverett  M.  Chase  said  he  was  greatly  interested  in  the  subject 
before  the  Society.  In  walking  two  hundred  and  six  miles  from 
Liverpool  to  London  he  had  been  struck  with  the  beautiful  trees, 
especially  the  great  oaks  on  the  college  grounds.  He  commended 
Evelyn's  Silva,  in  which  we  find  an  account  of  the  beautiful  for- 
ests of  England.  The  planting  of  oaks,  he  said,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  naval  power  of  England.  Mr.  Chase  told  how  John 
M.  Way  of  Roxbury  had  prosecuted  line  men  for  injuries  to  his 
trees  and  received  damages.  The  same  man  had  prosecuted  a 
physician  whose  horse  had  injured  his  trees.  In  answer  to  a 
question  by  Mr.  Spooner.  Mr.  Chase  said  he  was  not  sure  that 
the  law  as  to  trees  being  injured  by  electric  companies  is  still  in 
existence. 

Rev.  Calvin  Terry  thought  no  special  law  was  required.  Trees 
are  private  property,  and  persons  injuring  them  are  liable.  Roots 
will  go  a  long  distance  seeking  food.  They  will  steer  for  food 
and  water  and  find  them.  There  is  a  divinity  in  their  instinct. 
He  likes  the  sugar  maple. 

Mr.  Chase  said  that  he  admires  the  elm ;  there  is  nothing  more 
beautiful  than  a  perfect  elm.  He  spoke  of  the  AVhittemore  elm 
in  Arlington,  said  to  have  been  set  out  by  Samuel  AVhittemore  in 
1724.  Fifty-one  years  later,  when  eighty  years  old,  he  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  and  was  left  for  dead  by  the  wayside, 
but  he  recovered  and  lived  to  sit  in  the  shade  of  this  elm  till  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  one. 

The  President  called  attention  to  a  statement  by  Dr.  Schenk, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Biltmore  School  of  Forestry  and  an 
expert  in  forestry  matters,  in  "The  Capitalist  and  Economic 
Forestry,"  that  in  Europe  investments  in  forests  are  considered 
safer  than  investments  in  government  bonds. 

James  H.  Bowditch  invited  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject 
to  attend  the  first  lecture  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Association,  on  Thursday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 25.  in  Horticultural  Hall,  on  "Forests  and  Roadsides  in 
Massachusetts." 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  January  27,   1900. 

A  meeting   for  Lecture   and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  illustrated  lecture  was  delivered  : 

The  Procession  of  Flowers  in  Pennsylvania. 

By  Miss  Mira  Lloyd  Dock,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Prologue,  without  slides. 

The  title  is  adapted  from  Helen  Hunt's  u  Procession  of  Flowers 
in  Colorado,"  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  sketches  of  the  varied 
plant  life  in  the  home  of  her  adoption.  Her  vivid  sketches  have 
left  their  impress  in  all  portions  of  Colorado,  where  her  flowers 
and  her  words  are  held  in  such  loving  remembrance  that  even 
the  little  pressed  specimens  acquire  an  interest  from  the  quotations 
accompanying  them.  Mrs.  Jackson's  title  was  adapted,  with  his 
consent,  from  Colonel  Higginson's  u  The  Procession  of  the 
Flowers." 

With  few  exceptions,  the  subjects  chosen  for  illustration  have 
been  gathered  in  several  very  small  areas,  all  lying  within  a 
radius  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  ranging  from  tidewater  to  an 
altitude  of  one  thousand  feet.  About  one-third  are  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Harrisburg,  on  clay  and  limestone  soils,  and 
also  from  rich  woodlands  on  the  mountains  near;  a  few  are 
from  shaly  soil,  but  the  most  interesting  ones  are  from  two  very 
rich  botanical  hunting  grounds,  one  on  the  Lower  Susquehanna, 
the  other  in  the  South  Mountain,  both  on  sandstone  and  quartz 
rocks,  and  both  about  fifty  miles  from  Harrisburg. 

The  species  selected  have  been  somewhat  restricted  to  those 
that  are  purely  American  or  Asiatic-American  in  distribution. 
The  arrangement  has  been  based  upon  Asa  Gray's  writings  on 
"The  Flora  of  Japan,"  "The  Flora  of  North  America,"  and 
"  Forest  Geography  and  Archaeology."  This  arrangement  would 
be  of  value  in  rural  school  gardens  where  the  monotypic  forms  of 
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America,  (such  as  Medeola  and  Sanguinaria,)  could  be  planted 
together,  associating  the  species  represented  in  both  hemispheres, 
a,  juxtaposition  which  must  be  interesting  to  true  plant  lovers. 
Even  this  small  study  of  distribution  would  be  of  great  value  in 
showing  the  habit  of  our  native  plants,  their  method  of  growth 
and  dispersion  of  seeds,  in  comparison  with  many  of  the  intro- 
duced plants  that  we  know  as  weeds,  which  latter  often  gain  a 
tremendous  ascendancy  through  the  favorable  conditions  we  pro- 
vide for  them,  in  removing  the  shrubbery  and  trees  which 
sheltered  our  own  less  aggressive  species. 

Botanical  nomenclature  is  the  path  along  which  many  plant 
lovers  have  fallen  by  the  wayside,  dismayed  and  discouraged  by 
the  scientific  names,  which  are  frankly  a  hopeless  impossibility 
to  those  who  try  to  know  names,  without  really  knowing  plants. 
For  some  inexplicable  reason  it  is  considered  rather  clever  to 
rejoice  in  a  large-hearted  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  botanical 
terminology,  and  this  by  the  very  persons  who  would  be  wretched 
if  they  were  supposed  incapable  of  talking  on  literary,  musical,  or 
art  topics  in  technical  terms.  No  one  ever  refers  to  a  canary 
bird  or  parrot  as  a  "  biped,"  or  to  a  collie  or  terrier  asa"  quad- 
ruped," yet  really  delightful,  travelled  persons  will  all  the  days  of 
their  lives  speak  of  a  familiar  species  of  tree  as  "that  tree!" 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  know  the  trees  of  one's  own  home,  if  one 
remembers  John  Burrough's  advice  and  "  takes  his  plants  slowly," 
one  at  a  time. 

Nowadays,  the  many  charming  books  on  plant  topics  make 
it  an  easy  matter  to  have  at  least  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
one's  outdoor  neighbors. 

Quite  apart  from  the  common  meeting-ground  that  botanical 
terms  afford  to  those  speaking  different  languages,  very  much  of 
human  interest  and  history  is  contained  in  the  old  tomes  that 
throw  light  on  this  subject.  In  some  names  we  have  terms  that 
reach  back  to  the  twilight  of  history,  as  in  Lily  and  in  Lilac,  both 
derived  from  the  same  Aryan  root,  which  means  u  a  flower." 

How  many  explorations  and  discoveries  are  celebrated,  as  in 
the  Claytonia  Virginica  and  the  Cercis  Canadensis  !  How  many 
friendships  are  commemorated,  as  in  Magnolia,  Kalmia,  Mitchella, 
and  Gaultheria  !  The  names  of  our  own  common  plants  date  back 
to  those  times  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  when 
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new  and  unknown  plants  by  hundreds  were  being  sent  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers,  from  Canada  to  Tournefort  in  Paris  ;  from  Bannis- 
ter, Clayton,  and  Mitchell  in  Virginia,  to  Ray  and  Dillenius  at 
Oxford,  and  to  Gronovius  at  Leyden ;  from  Alexander  Garden 
at  Charleston  to  Ellis  in  London ;  from  Cadwallader  Colden  at 
New  York  to  Linnaeus  at  Upsala ;  and  from  John  Bartram  in 
Philadelphia  to  all  these  centres  of  learning,  but  more  especially 
to  Peter  Collinson  of  London,  whose  garden  at  Mill  Hill,  and 
Bartram's  own  garden  at  Kingsessing,  were  the  points  of  depart- 
ure for  plants  of  both  countries.  In  Bartram's  garden,  still  hap- 
pily preserved  to  us  as  one  of  the  parks  of  Philadelphia,  were 
planted  the  first  China  Asters,  Oriental  Poppies,  Gladiolus, 
Norway  Maples  and  Horse  Chestnuts,  noted  in  Colonial  literature. 
In  Collinson's  grounds  were  planted  the  first  Hepaticas,  Cypripe- 
diums,  Azaleas,  Trilliums,  Orchids,  Kalmias,  and  Rhododendrons 
known  in  England. 

The  procession  begins  with  the  period  of  work,  preparation,  and 
rest,  which,  as  in  all  processions,  precedes  the  great  massing  of 
forces  and  unfurling  of  banners.  It  endeavors  to  show  plants  at 
home,  their  special  friends,  allies,  and  neighbors ;  their  natural 
o-rowth,  and  their  change  of  habit  due  to  change  of  environment. 
We  study  them  comparatively,  as  we  do  other  subjects,  and  as  a 
picture  reminds  us  of  the  school  or  period  to  which  it  belongs,  so  a 
plant  may  suggest  to  us  its  home  ties,  its  far-off  tropical,  Alpine, 
or  antipodal  relations,  the  extinct  members  of  its  race,  the  great 
part  that  members  of  its  family  have  played  in  the  human  drama. 
Thus  we  learn  to  think  of  our  plant  not  as  a  mere  rose  or 
geranium,  but  as  one  of  the  links  of  the  great  world-chain. 

The  Procession. 

In  late  autumn  the  procession  is  waiting  orders.  Banners  are 
furled,  buds  folded  close,  and  when  the  leaf  curtain  falls  there  is 
opportunity  to  see  the  massive  boles  and  boughs  of  Chestnut  and 
Oak,  the  tracery  of  weeds  upon  the  snow,  of  the  delicate  articula- 
tion of  Elm  and  Birch  against  the  sky.  Pushing  aside  the  snow 
the  Mayflower  is  ready  to  unfold,  and  in  sheltered  nooks  Hepaticas 
and  Dandelions  open  to  the  touch  of  the  south  wind.  These  are 
only  marshals  prancing  up  and  down  the  line  to  announce  that  all 
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is  ready ;  the  true  procession  begins  with  the  plant  police,  the 
Skunk  Cabbages,  who  in  March  lead  the  way  with  helmet  and  club. 
Then  the  White  Maple  unfurls  the  first  tree  banner,  followed 
closely  by  the  Red  Maple,  whose  crimson  buds  are  an  old  story  to 
us,  but  two  hundred  years  ago  were  the  pride  of  Bishop  Compton, 
when  his  new  American  Maple  opened  its  strange  red  blossoms  in 
Fulham  Garden.  Then  follows  the  Pussy  Willow,  a  signal  to  look 
for  the  Mayflower  in  early  April,, one  of  the  plants  not  known  in 
Europe.  With  it  and  following  after  are  Hepatica  and  Bloodroot, 
the  latter  growing  only  in  Eastern  America ;  the  Hepatica  with 
cousins  in  Europe  but  not  clad  in  chinchilla,  as  Helen  Hunt  calls 
its  protective  fur.  Both  of  these  were  named  at  Oxford  about 
1735  by  Dr.  Dillenius,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  across  from  Magda- 
len College. 

The  Frog  and  Bird  bands  have  long  begun  their  music,  and 
when  the  glens  show  the  golden  mist  of  Spice  Bush,  and  the  white 
tassels  of  Service  Berry,  the  first  great  battalion  of  spring  flowers 
reaches  from  curb  to  curb. 

Spring  Beauty  was  sent  by  its  finder,  John  Clayton,  from  Virginia 
to  Dr.  Gronovius,  at  Ley  den,  who  named  it  after  the  sender,  and 
it  has  a  still  closer  association  for  us  when  we  think  of  that  young- 
medical  student  in  1828,  taking  it  home  in  a  New-York  village 
and  analyzing  the  first  of  thousands  of  blossoms  to  pass  through 
the  hands  of  Asa  Gray.  The  forest  floor  is  carpeted  now  with 
Toothwort,  Saxifrage,  Dogtooth  Violet  and  the  great  Chickweed 
called^after  Michaux ;  with  Anemones  and  the  beautiful  lustrous 
leaves  of  the  Wild  Ginger,  blue  Gill-over-the-Ground,  and  pink 
Lamium  in  attendance. 

When  Wild  Cherry  powders  woodlands  and  fields,  and  the  sun 
filters  through  the  delicate  green  of  Birch  catkins  in  late  April,  we 
look  for  the  most  beautiful  of  our  spring  blossoms,  the  great 
White  Trillium,  known  these  two  centuries  in  English  gardens  as 
the  American^Wood  Lily.  It  reaches  its  fulness  of  bloom  when 
Anemones  are  at  their  height ;  and  surely  a  hillside  starred  with 
these  is  worthy  of  protection  ! 

All  tmVtime  Fern  Croziers  are  uncoiling ;  on  the  stipes  of  the 
Cinnamon'Fern  we  see  the  down  gathered  for  their  nests  by  Hum- 
ming Birds.  Follow  the  croziers  down  to  the  massive  rhizomes 
of  the    Osmundas    that   hold  and    buttress  swampy  soil   or  hill- 
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side ;  see  the  root-tips  of  Rock  Polypody  as  they  slowly  wear 
away  the  rock  to  form  soil !  See  the  folded  buds  of  next  year's 
fronds,  the  fronds  that  are  to  follow  them  even  now  blocked  out, 
and  consider  the  destruction  of  beauty  when  thousands  of  these 
are  rudely  plucked   from  their  anchorage  ! 

When  woodland  borders  and  roadsides  are  flushed  with  the  pink 
of  Redbud  blossoms  in  early  May,  the  second  spring  battalion  has 
arrived.  On  rocky  banks  Wild  Pink  makes  a  brave  show,  Mitella 
holds  its  spears  upright,  on  dry  banks  the  Bird-foot  Violet  is  set 
in  gray  Reindeer  Moss ;  in  dry  grass  are  the  invisible  spears  of 
Blue-eyed  Grass,  the  orange  plumes  of  Puccoon,  and  everywhere 
sweet  Quaker  Ladies.  In  rich  woods  lavender  Phlox  and  dark 
Trillium  mark  time  for  the  showy  Orchis  to  rise  from  its  green 
sheaths.  The  flaming  leaf  sheaths  of  young  Hickories  unfold, 
and  woods  are  starred  with  red -berried  Elder,  Viburnums,  and 
Dogwoods.  (See  the  admirable  suggestions  made  by  Professor 
Shaler  as  to  Roadside  Parks,  in  his  "  American  Highways"  ). 

As  Mitella  fades,  Columbine  nods  from  the  same  cliffs, 
and  sometimes  on  the  cold  damp  side  of  these  we  find  great 
masses  of  Meadia,  the  American  Cowslip  of  English  gardens. 
With  these  the  pink  Azalea  with  its  color  and  grace,  and  Wild 
Crab  with  its  loveliness  and  perfume  challenge  the  new  stars  of 
the  woods,  the  Moccasin  Flowers.  These  were  among  the  earliest 
foreign  Orchids  introduced  into  England,  and  whether  the  glorious 
Cypripedium  spectabile  with  white  lips  tinged  with  pink,  or  the 
yellow  pubescens  was  first,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  pink  acaule 
was  sent  by  John  Bartram  to  Collinson,  bloomed  in  1738,  and  was 
figured  from  that  plant  by  Catesby.  (The  pubescens  attains  great 
age,  one  plant  shown  having  the  scars  of  twenty-seven  years, — 
first  bloomed  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Gerard  figured  the 
English  species  three  hundred  years  ago). 

With  these  aristocrats  of  the  plant  world,  the  humbler  Jack-in  - 
the-Pulpit  and  Solomon's  Seals  are  marching  along,  and  the 
curious  dark  cinnamon  blossoms  of  the  Papaw  are  stiffly  set  on 
their  angular  stems.  When  May- Apples  bloom,  the  high -water 
mark  of  spring  is  reached,  and  late  in  May  the  drooping  white 
racemes  of  Locust  mark  the  approach  of  summer.  A  true  plant 
shrine  is  that  corner  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  where  the 
first  locust  ever  seen  in  the  Old  World  bravely  holds  its  own, 
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though  planted  in  1636.  Following  the  Locust  are  the  green  and 
orange  cups  of  the  Tulip  Tree,  the  Virginia  Lily  Tree  of  early 
explorers. 

Then  comes  the  great  glory  of  our  Appalachian  hillsides,  the 
Kalmia  or  Mountain  Laurel,  found  nowhere  in  the  world  but  in 
Eastern  North  America.  In  his  garden  at  Upsala  we  can  fancy 
Linnaeus  watching  the  growth  of  the  American  plants  brought  by 
his  returned  student,  Peter  Kalm,  and  listening  to  the  tales  of  the 
vast  thickets  of  the  shrub  he  named  after  his  student.  While 
Laurel  crowns  the  hills  Pentstemons  are  nodding  on  banks,  and 
everywhere  Roses  shedding  their  petals,  reminding  us  that  spring- 
has  passed  : 


"  Alas  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose 


t  " 


Other  plants  of  that  race  appear  throughout  the  summer,  but 
except  the  Swamp  Rose,  they  are  not  true  roses  of  bank  and  field. 

Summer  brings  the  Sweet  Bay,  the  plant  of  long  coastal  range, 
ancient  history  and  many  memories  of  Raleigh's  Virginia  expedi- 
tion, of  Cotton  Mather,  and  of  the  French  Botanist  Magnol,  after 
whom  it  is  named.  The  fragrant  white  Azalea  of  Craddock's 
pages  is  passing  now,  and  swampy  meadows  are  tinted  with  the 
pale  pink  of  Pogonia,  the  deeper  pink  of  Calopogon,  and  the 
stately  spikes  of  purple  and  white  Habenarias.  Our  American 
Calopogon  was  the  first  Orchid  figured  in  Curtis'  Botanical  Maga- 
zine   (in  1790)  and  no  plant  will  better  repay  microscopic  study. 

When  Catalpas  bloom  and  Chestnut  tassels  powder  the  woods 
with  gold,  the  "  Midsummer  pomps"  of  Arnold  have  come,  and 
the  Appalachian  Woods  are  in  full  panoply,  marshalling  their 
stateliest  flower,  the  great  Rhododendron.  It  ranges  from  Berk- 
shire to  Georgia,  has  relatives  on  the  Alps,  the  Pacific  coast, 
Eastern  Asia  and  the  Himalayas,  but  the  Mountain  Rhododendron 
belongs  to  Pennsylvania  by  priority  of  discovery  and  description. 

In  1734  John  Bartram  made  a  journey  up  the  Schuylkill  beyond 
the  Blue  Mountains,  and  at  some  point  near  where  Reading  now 
stands  found  a  plant  whose  seeds  he  sent  to  Collinson,  packet 
No.  102,  with  a  description  that  must  have  been  somewhat  enthu- 
siastic, for  ever  after  Collinson  spoke  of  it  as  "  that  Noble  Laurel 
thee   discovered  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,"   and    said    u  this 
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seems  to  be  the  most  elegant  tree  discovered  in  your  province." 
For  several  years  hopes  and  fears  rose  and  fell  over  specimens  of 
this  plant  sent  to  Collinson  and  Lord  Petre.  For  several  years 
there  was  only  wonder  and  admiration  for  the  ' '  noble  Laurel " 
that  grew,  but  would  not  bloom,  and  until  it  bloomed  the  botanists 
could  not  name  it,  so  from  descriptions  of  its  rose-colored  flowers 
it  was  called  the  "Rock-rose  of  Pennsylvania."  In  1739  Mr. 
Hamilton  sent  over  blossoms  of  the  plant,  which  enabled  the 
botanists  to  classify  it,  as  the  Rhododendron  maximum  (the  Great 
Rose-tree) .  Prior  to  this  discovery  the  low  Alpine  forms  had  the 
prefix  u  chamae  "  (Ground  Rose-tree)  attached.  Within  the  next 
two  years  the  Pontic  and  Siberian  Rhododendrons  were  received 
by  Collinson,  but  not  until  after  the  maximum  was  well  known  to 
collectors  of  that  period.*  Hosts  of  lovely  small  blooms  carpet 
the  ground — Wintergreen,  Veronica,  Hop  Clovers — but  in  July  the 
meadow  flowers  draw  us  to  feathery  plumes  of  Meadow  Rue, 
the  golden  disks  of  Rudbeckia,  and  the  splendid  bells  of  Turk's 
Cap  Lily,  close  cousin  of  the  "Lily  of  the  Field"  of  Palestine. 
A  fascinating  study  can  be  made  of  their  habit  of  inflorescence, 
the  pendulous  buds  responsive  to  but  not  disturbed  by  every 
breeze ;  the  slow  movement  of  the  peduncle  as  the  flower 
expands  ;  the  gradual  upward  movement  of  the  pistil,  until  within 
ten  days  from  the  opening  of  the  flower  the  capsule  has  passed 
through  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  and  placed 
itself  in  a  position  of  safety,  its  now  rigid  peduncle  turned  slightly 
in  towards  the  stem. 

In  sultry  August  the  deep  rose  of  the  Swamp  Mallow  enriches 
every  swamp  where  it  blooms,  and  pink  is  everywhere  rampant, 
from  the  Milkweed  along  streams  to  the  damp  fields  where  great 
tufts  of  Joe-Pye  Weed  hold  sway,  and  thickets  lovely  with  Mea- 
dow Sweet  are  reached  through  beds  where  Deer  Grass  opens  its 
curious  stamens,  and  pink  Gerardia  bells  hang  for  a  day,  all  these 
intermixed  with  the  ivory  balls  of  Button  Bush,  this  plant  having 
the  odd  distinction  of  being  the  last  plant  noted  by  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  as  they  embarked  at  Wilmington  for  France  in  1814. 

While  all  these  swamp  friends  are  hastening  by,  in  dry  fence 
corners  we  find  White  Spurge,  insignificant  cousin  of  the  splendid 

*  Address  on  Bi-centennial  of  John  Bartram's  birth,  before  Pennsylvania  Histor- 
ical Society,  Philadelphia,  March  23,  1899. 
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Poinsettia,  in  Oak  woods  the  delicate  fringed  bells  of  starry 
Campion  nodding  above  ghastly  Indian  Pipes,  the  still  whiter 
Amanita,  and  in  odd  nooks  the  ecru  and  tan  Chantarelle  lifts  its 
trumpet :  and  with  all  of  these,  the  loveliest  of  the  Figworts, 
yellow  Gerardia,  named  after  our  old  friend  the  Herbalist,  whose 
portrait  painted  three  hundred  years  ago,  shows  him  proudly 
holding  a  sprig  of  the  latest  floral  novelty,  the  American  Potato ! 
Just  as  the  procession  seems  to  have  reached  a  sameness  of 
sound  and  color,  there  come  in  August  new  and  stirring  notes, 
the  splendid  blues  and  scarlets  of  Lobelias,  the  purple  and  gold 
of  the  great  army  of  Composite,  the  scarlet  spikes  of  the  Cardinal 
Flower  heralding  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

u  Hail  and  farewell,  prince,  prelate  of  the  August  wilderness, 
That  in  the  dell  hearest  a  mass  said  for  the  soul  of  summer  by  the  birds." 

(Griswold  Dichter,   "A  Floral  Calendar.") 

Enter  Autumn  with  forces  thickly  massed  ;  the  white  of  Wood 
Asters,  the  lavender  of  Swamp  Asters,  the  deep  purple  of  the 
New  England  Asters  in  fields,  great  clumps  of  white  Boneset 
close  to  the  rose -purple  Vernonia — an  enchanting  combination  of 
color — and  high  above  all  the  pale  gold  of  giant  Sunflowers,  while 
Golden-rod  has  marched  with  all  of  these  and  earlier  blooms. 
In  September  we  find  the  Turtle-head  and  the  Closed  Gentian  with 
its  metallic  lustre  shining  by  blanched  Dicksonias.  The  trees  now 
monopolize  crimson  and  gold,  as  the  Fringed  Gentian  opens  its 
eyes  ;  and  as  leaves  crisp,  the  belated  golden  filaments  of  Witch 
Hazel  stream  forth. 

Then  the  noiseless  feathered  seeds  of  Clematis  and  Milkweed 
flutter  through  the  air,  the  color  fades  from  Maple  and  Oak.  Now 
comes  the  stillness  of  the  "beautiful  Summer  of  All  Saints," 
then  the  "volleying  rain;"  the  leaf  falls,  the  procession  has 
passed  ! 


1 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  February  3,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

Charles  E.  Richardson  read  his  Annual  Report  as  Treasurer, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee.  The  report 
was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication. 

The  President  reported  to  the  Society  the  disposition,  stated  in 
the  following  letter  from  the  President  of  Harvard  University, 
made  by  the  Corporation,  of  the  Stickney  Fund,  which  was  held 
by  this  Society  for  thirty  years,  and,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of 
the  indenture  between  the  Society  and  Mr.  Stickney,  was  paid 
over  to  Harvard  University  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1899. 


Harvard  University 


Cambridge,   January  9,    1900. 

Dear  Mr.   Appletox  : 

I  wish  to  report  to  you  at  once  that  the  Josiah  Stickney  Fund 
of  $12,000,  which  was  for  thirty  years  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  was  yesterday  assigned  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  support  of  a  course  to  be  given  at  the 
Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Jr.,  is  to  be  the  Lecturer,  and  he  will  have 
an  assistant,  Mr.  Shurtleff  of  the  Olmsted  office.  Of  course  only 
the  income  of  the  Stickney  Fund  will  be  used.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  this  application  of  the  fund  highry  appropriate. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles   W.  Eliot. 
General  Francis  II.  Appleton. 
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The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  members  of  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected  : 

Robert  Melrose  Gray,  of  North  Easton. 
Francis  L.  Higglnson,  of  Boston. 
Thomas  Howden,  of  Whitinsville. 
Joshua  Lawson,  of  Brookline. 
John  C.  Phillips,  of  North  Beverly. 
Peter  B.  Robb,  of  Whitinsville. 
Miss  Mary  Rodman,  of  Concord. 
Lawrence  Tucker,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  March  3. 


MEETING  FOR  LECTURE  AND  DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  10,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture    and   Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  illustrated  lecture  was  delivered  : 


Gardens,  Fields,  and  Wilds  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
iBy  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Boston. 

The  trans -Pacific  tourist  who  spends  only  a  few  hours  at 
Honolulu,  while  a  steamer  is  discharging  and  receiving  passengers 
and  cargo,  can  get  little  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Approaching  Honolulu  one  sees  the  blue  outlines  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  and,  drawing  nearer,  the  sun  reveals  barren 
mountains  of  crumbling  lava,  with  occasional  patches  or  fissures 
of  vegetation.  It  is  not  until  one  actually  travels  among  these 
volcanic  masses  that  any  conception  of  the  marvellous  fertility  of 
the  valleys  which  intersect  them  is  had. 

Formerly  many  of  these  mountains  were  covered  with  timber, 
chiefly  sandalwood,  the  sale  of  which  formed  a  source  of  revenue 
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to  the  kings  of  the  islands  until  it  became  exhausted.  The  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  is  now  making  efforts  to  replant  them.  Certain 
varieties  of  eucalyptus  and  acacia  have  been  found  most  success- 
ful. The  Algaroba,  which  was  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago, 
is  of  great  value  for  planting  on  arid  lands,  and  on  Oahu  we  find 
more  of  this  tree  than  of  all  others  combined.  Its  delicate  pin- 
nate foliage  is  always  green,  and  in  periods  of  extreme  drought 
furnishes  excellent  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses,  while  its  sweet 
seed-pods,  which  resemble  wax-podded  string  beans,  and  have  the 
flavor  of  St.  John's  bread,  may  be  ground,  and  the  flour  made 
into  wholesome  bread  for  man. 

The  best  shade  tree  in  the  vicinity  of  Honolulu  is  the  monkey- 
pod,  Albizzia  bicolor ;  a  tree  of  very  dense  and  spreading  habit 
and  bearing  beautiful  purplish  lilac  flowers,  which  remind  one  of 
giant  Sweet  Sultans.  The  tamarind  thrives  here,  attaining  a 
greater  height  than  the  monkey -pod,  and  although  the  foliage  is 
much  finer,  it  is  dense  and  gives  ample  shade.  Splendid  speci- 
mens of  banyan  are  also  met  with,  one  of  the  best  being  in  the 
grounds  of  the  late  Princes  Kaiulani,  and  nearly  overgrowing  her 
beautiful  residence. 

There  are  several  trees  bearing  remarkably  showy  flowers ; 
among  them  Ccesalpinia  regia  becomes  when  in  bloom  a  mass  of 
flaming  scarlet ;  Cozsalpinia  sepiaria  bears  large  deep  yellow 
blossoms,  and  Cassia  fistula,  commonly  called  Golden  Shower, 
bears  enormous  golden  yellow  flower  clusters.  The  seed  pods  of 
these  trees  are  usualy  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length. 

The  Royal  palm,  Oreodoxa  regia,  is  employed  to  line  avenues. 
It  grows  about  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  cocoa  nut,  the  trunk  being 
perfectly  perpendicular,  while  that  of  the  cocoa  nut  is  always  bent. 
The  Date  palm  is  similarly  used  and  affords  more  shade ;  an 
objection  to  it  is  the  fact  that  the  fruit  when  ripe  drops  freely  and 
litters  the  roadways.  A  tree  photographed  near  Honolulu  had 
eight  clusters  of  fruit,  each  of  which  would  have  filled  a  half  a 
bushel  measure  or  more.  The  dates  are  of  fair  quality,  but  as  the 
elirnate  suits  them,  the  finest  sorts  should  be  introduced. 

Caryota  urens  known  as  the  Wine  or  Fish-tail  palm  is  exten- 
sively employed  for  landscape  decoration.  The  specimens  seen 
arc  usually  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  generally  bearing  two  or 
more  bunches  of  fruit.     The  erect,  bipinnate  leaves  of  this  palm 
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are  of  light  and  graceful  appearance,  and  form  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  heavier  foliage  of  other  tall  sorts.  More  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  varieties  of  palms  are  now  grown  on  the  islands. 

The  little  Otaheite  orange,  which  is  now  seen  here  in  pots  in 
florists'  windows  attains  in  Oahu  a  height  of  fort}7  feet  and  bears 
abundantly.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  citrus  fruits  luxuriate 
on  the  islands,  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  lemons 
and  oranges  are  annually  imported  from  California.  Delicious 
figs,  much  superior  to  those  sold  in  California,  are  sold  by  native 
children  on  the  roadsides  at  five  cents  a  dozen.  Bananas  may  be 
grown  on  all  the  islands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hilo  they  do  particu- 
larly well,  and  there  irrigation  is  unnecessary.  Unfortunately  the 
varieties  grown  are  not  the  best  for  market  or  export.  The  mag- 
nificent yellow  bananas  which  are  brought  to  Boston  from  Golden 
Yale  and  other  plantations  in  Jamaica  are  much  superior.  The 
best  Jamaica  variety  of  Musa  sapient  inn  should  replace  the  small 
M.  Cavendishii,  now  grown.  The  islands  would  then  be  able  to 
supply  cities  west  of  Chicago  with  such  fruit  as  is  received  on  the 
east  coast  from  the  West  Indies,  the  distance  by  sea  being  about 
the  same. 

Cocoa  nuts  may  be  grown  on  any  of  the  islands  near  the  coast ; 
they  receive  little  attention  however.  The  only  extensive  grove 
seen  was  near  Waikiki  in  Oahu. 

Guavas  grow  wild  in  all  the  islands,  from  the  sea  level  to  an 
altitude  of  about  three  thousand  feet.  They  are  chiefly  useful  for 
preserves.  The  ground  cherry  is  found  in  abundance  within  the 
same  limits,  and  at  about  two  thousand  feet  a  red  raspberry 
(Mubus  Hawaiiensis) ,  of  rather  insipid  flavor,  bears  profusely. 
Strawberries  and  raspberries  have  been  introduced  and  yield  fruit 
the  year  around  at  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  feet 
elevation. 

The  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya)  is  a  very  singular  fruit,  borne  on 
a  tree  somewhat  resembling  the  castor-oil  plant.  The  fruit  is  very 
rich  in  sugar  and  is  used  to  feed  chickens  and  pigs.  It  contains 
a  milky  juice  which  has  the  property  of  rendering  tough  meat  or 
fish  quite  tender.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  the  fruit  is  boiled  with 
tough  chickens,  making  them  tender  and  easily  digested.  Fresh 
meats  and  fish  are  similarly  improved  by  being  wrapped  in  the 
leaves  of  the  papaw  for  a  few  hours,  and  the  natives  make  this  a 
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practice.  The  leaves  of  Dracaena  lutea,  which  is  indigenous,  take 
the  place  of  wrapping  paper  in  the  markets.  In  broiling  fish  the 
natives  invariably  place  it  between  two  of  these  leaves  for  the 
pleasant  flavor  which  they  impart.  Formerly  the  natives  made  a 
distilled  liquor  from  the  roots  of  this  Dracaena ;  of  recent  years 
its  manufacture  has  been  prohibited  by  law  and  the  natives  who 
were  addicted  to  its  use  now  take  gin  instead,  with  which  it  was 
almost  identical  in  flavor  and  appearance. 

The  success  of  the  sugar  planter  has  been  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  other  lines  of  agricultural  industry.  One  finds  on 
the  islands,  century  plants  with  leaves  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in 
height,  yet  the  Sisal  plant,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  century 
plant,  is  not  grown.  Cocoa,  olives,  mangos,  limes,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs,  and  finer  grapes  should  become  profitable  crops  for 
mountain  slopes  and  other  lands  not  adapted  to  sugar  cultivation. 
Progress  in  this  direction  can  hardly  be  made,  however,  until 
better  varieties  of  these  fruits  shall  have  been  introduced.  Most 
of  the  improved  sorts  needed  could  be  obtained  in  Jamaica.  When 
it  is  learned,  however,  that  the  sugar  plantations  have  yielded  as 
high  as  sixty  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  giving  when  crushed  twelve 
tons  of  sugar,  or  more  than  double  the  average  crop  on  the  West 
Indies,  and  making  possible  annual  dividends  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy -five  per  cent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  other  branches  of 
agriculture  have  been  overlooked. 

The  most  productive  sugar  plantations  of  Oahu  are  reclaimed 
arid  lands  composed  chiefly  of  pulverized  lava,  which  were  more  or 
less  occupied  with  Opuntia  truncatum.  Dense  masses  of  this 
cactus  are  to  be  met  with,  each  mass  extending  over  several  acres 
and  attaining  a  height  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet.  The 
Opuntias  on  the  dry  lands  and  the  tree  ferns  in  the  moist  regions 
have  been  valuable  agents  in  the  formation  of  loam  deposits. 

On  the  beaches  of  Oahu,  the  loose  sands  are  frequently  covered 

with  the  ivy  like  foliage  and  brilliant  rosy  red  blossoms  of  Ipomoea 

Turpetlium ;   a  little  farther  back  may  be  seen  Argemone  grancli- 

Jlora,  Ipomoea  Batatas  and  /.  insidaris,  the  last  having  beautiful 

light  blue  flowers  of  large  size.! 

Lantana  hybrida  and  Acacia  Arabica  have  become  troublesome^ 
weedy  shrubs.     Hundreds  of  acres  are  invested  with  these  pests  ; 
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the  vast  crater  of  the  extinct  volcano,  Punch  Bowl,  overlooking 
Honolulu,  is  completely  overrun  by  them. 

Many  beautiful  wild  shrubs  are  to  be  seen  on  the  mountain 
slopes  or  in  protected  valleys,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
Sesbania  tomentosa,  Gossypium  tomentosum,  Hisbiscus  Arnotti- 
anus,  H.  tiliaceus  and  H.   Young ianus. 

An  enterprising  Greek  fruit  dealer  named  Camarinus  introduced 
the  Smooth  Cayenne  pineapple,  intending  to  grow  it  for  export. 
He  sold  his  first  crop  in  Honolulu  for  seventy-five  cents  apiece. 
He  enlarged  his  plantation  and  in  addition  to  supplying  the  home 
market  now  does  a  profitable  export  business. 

The  food  of  the  natives  from  their  earliest  history  has  consisted 
chiefly  of  fish  and  poi.  Poi  is  made  from  the  root  and  lower 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  Caladium  esculentum  or  taro,  which  is 
boiled  for  half  an  hour,  then  placed  in  a  wooden  trough  and 
pounded  to  a  fine  paste  with  a  stone  pestle.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  the  operation  of  poi -pounding.  The  operator  holds  the 
pestle  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  immersed  in  a  pail  of  water 
at  his  side.  After  each  stroke  the  base  of  the  pestle  is  slapped 
with  the  wet  hand,  the  moisture  thus  applied  preventing  the  poi 
from  sticking  to  it.  Poi  is  of  bluish  appearance  and  tastes  some- 
what like  apple  sauce,  although  devoid  of  sweetness.  The  natives 
prefer  it  when  somewhat  fermented.  Taro  is  a  profitable  crop, 
yielding  usually  about  three  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  It  requires 
partially  submerged  land. 

Large  tracts  of  swamp  land  to  the  south  of  Honolulu  have  been 
improved  by  the  Chinese  and  are  now  flourishing  rice  fields  ;  while 
the  deeper  mud  holes  have  been  planted  with  the  pink  lotus, 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  the  thick  starchy  roots  of  which  they  eat. 

The  vegetables  found  in  the  markets  are  mostly  grown  by  the 
Chinese,  and  there  are  offered  soja  beans,  Chinese  cabbages 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  a  vegetable  that  should  be  grown  in 
the  States),  and  oriental  cucumbers  and  gourds,  side  by  side  with 
almost  all  the  vegetables  found  in  markets  here,  for  even  potatoes 
and  corn  may  be  grown  at  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Four-fifths  of  the  arable  land  of  the  islands 
is  situated  on  Hawaii,  and  this  island  when  encircled  by  the  rail- 
way now  in  progress  of  building,  and  its  harbor  at  Hilo  improved^ 
cannot  fail  to  become  of  great  importance. 
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Its  lofty  volcanoes  pierce  the  clouds,  causing  ample  rainfall  and 
producing  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  In  the  Olaa  district, 
famous  for  its  fine  coffee,  are  found  tree  ferns  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  height,  with  fronds  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  five  feet  broad. 
In  fact,  the  tree  ferns  have  made  the  coffee  land,  which  is  rich 
fern  peat ;  the  planter  in  clearing  it  usually  saves  their  trunks  to 
form  sidewalks  and  paths.  The  roadsides  of  the  Olaa  district  are 
often  lined  with  beautiful  varieties  of  Coleus  and  Brugmansia 
which  have  become  wild. 

Neplirolepis  exaltata  and  several  varieties  of  Davallia  and 
Gleichenia  form  most  of  the  undergrowth  in  the  district  between 
Hilo  and  Kilauea,  while  the  forest  comprises  Pandanus  utilis, 
varieties  of  Alsophila,  Cibotium  and  Dicksonia.  Where  trees 
occur  they  are  usually  invested  with  Asplenium  nitidum,  Smilax 
Sandwicensis  or  Freycineiia  arbor ea,  the  last  quickly  choking  them 
and  causing  their  decay.  A  tree  covered  with  Freycinetia  is,  how- 
ever, a  most  beautiful  object,  the  green  foliage  and  crimson  bracts 
being  very  striking  in  appearance. 

Higher  up  there  are  vast  forests  of  the  beautiful  crimson 
tiowered  Lehua  trees  (Metrosideros  pplymorpha) .  Olaa  should 
become  a  centre  for  the  raising  of  Easter  lily  bulbs.  The  even 
climate,  with  its  copious  rainfall  and  a  soil  composed  of  fern  peat 
overlying  porous  lava  and  affording  the  most  ample  natural  drain- 
age, gives  most  favorable  conditions  for  their  growth.  Then  as 
the  seasons  are  practically  obliterated  here,  the  cultivator  may 
plant  and  arrange  for  a  crop  of  mature  bulbs  in  any  month  of  the 
year  he  may  desire.  There  would  not  be  as  much  danger  of  blight 
here  as  in  Bermuda.  A  trial  lot  has  already  been  planted  and 
most  encouraging  reports  of  their  success  have  been  received. 

As  already  stated  many  handsome  varieties  of  hibiscus  are 
indigenous  to  the  islands,  and  anions;  the  most  beautiful  features 
of  Honolulu  are  its  magnificent  hedges  of  Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis . 
Another  beautiful  hedge  plant  is  the  PJiyllantkus  tricolor.  Imag- 
ine one  of  the  beautiful  privet  hedges  in  Newport  suddenly 
changed  to  a  rosy  lilac  color,  and  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  a 
Phyllanthus  hedge  may  be  had. 

A  very  effective  lawn  bush  is  the  so-called  yellow  oleander 
(Thevetia  nereifolia) ,  with  clear  yellow  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 
The  pink  oleander  here  attains  a  height  of  thirty  feet  and  produces 
flowers  as  large  as  hybrid  roses. 
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Flowers  are  seldom  made  into  bouquets,  as  in  the  States  ;  the 
natives  string  them  in  wreaths  or  leis,  which  are  worn  around 
the  hat,  over  the  shoulders,  or  about  the  waist.  Carnations, 
yellow  ginger,  Plumeria  bicolor^  the  scarlet  seeds  of  the  screw- 
pine  and  the  crimson  Lehua  blossoms  are  thus  employed.  Among 
the  natives  a  beautiful  custom  exists  which  it  is  hoped  will  not 
soon  die  out.  When  a  person  is  about  to  make  a  journe}T,  friends 
bring  and  present  each  two  leis,  both  of  which  are  accepted  and 
worn  until  the  train  or  boat  starts,  when  one  is  returned  with  the 
last  Ci  aloha"  (farewell)  to  the  giver,  and  the  other  retained,  thus 
providing  a  souvenir  for  each. 


MEETING    FOR    LECTURE   AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  February  17,   1900. 

A  meeting   for  Lecture   and  Discussion  was   holden   today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 

The  Future  Outlook  for  the  Fruit  Grower. 

By  S.  D.  Wii.lard,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Willard  prefaced  his  lecture  by  saying  that  he  was  fearful 
lest  his  audience  should  be  disappointed.  It  is  not  always  the 
simply  practical  man  who  is  best  able  to  put  his  thoughts  into 
words  to  the  highest  advantage  of  his  hearers.  Much  of  the 
inspiration  in  regard  to  fruit  growing  has  been  derived  from 
Massachusetts.  Plum  growing  has  been  a  feature  in  his  life 
work ;  hence  there  may  be  varieties  in  regard  to  which  he  is  better 
informed  than  others. 

Amid  the  various  industries  that  engage  the  attention  of  men 
in  connection  with  soil  tillage  there  is  none  that  has  been  so 
neglected  and  yet  that  possesses  the  same  attractions  as  fruit 
culture.  A  few  whose  enthusiastic  love  for  the  work  has  been 
marked  with  success,  have  been  the  exceptions,  while  the  indiffer- 
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ence  of  the  masses  to  the  application  of  such  intelligent  business 
principles  as  are  demanded  in  the  prosecution,  of  other  undertak- 
ings, resulting  in  failure,  has  caused  others  whose  capital  might 
have  found  profitable  investment  and  afforded  a  healthy  and 
pleasant  employment  to  hundreds  of  the  best  young  men  of  our 
country,  to  take  up  their  life  work  in  the  mercantile  house  or  in 
the  already  overcrowded  professions,  all  so  exacting  in  their 
requirements  that  the  limit  of  human  endurance  is  reached  at  an 
early  age  by  thousands  who  go  to  premature  graves.  And  yet 
the  procession  is  swelling,  with  no  inclination  to  utilize  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  waste  lands  that  may  be  had  at  a  price  that 
makes  them  the  cheapest  investment  of  the  times.  Our  object  is 
to  awaken  a  new  and  deeper  interest  in  an  occupation  ennobling 
and  elevating  in  its  nature,  contributing  to  health  and  long  life  in 
mankind,  while  assuring  profitable  returns  to  all  willing  to  devote 
their  energies  to  an  intelligent  effort  to  secure  honest  livings  and 
pleasant  homes  free  from  the  excitement  and  unnatural  conditions 
that  attach  themselves  to  other  spheres  of  life. 

Within  the  memory  of  most  of  us  the  advice  of  one  whose 
opportunities  for  observation  had  been  of  so  wide  a  range  as  to 
inspire  respect  for  his  sayings,  was  u  Young  man  go  west." 
Were  he  living  and  one  of  this  audience  today,  I  imagine  with  the 
same  prophetic  visions  he  would  say  u  Lay  hold  of  and  put  to  a 
practical  use  some  of  these  cheap  lands  that  may  be  found 
between  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  especially  adapted  for  products 
that  cannot  be  grown  as  well  elsewhere,  which  are  in  growing 
demand  at  home  and  abroad,  and  are  required  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  rapidly  increasing  population." 

I  offer  to  you  my  congratulations,  and  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse my  thanks,  that  our  homes  are  amid  such  environments, 
calculated  to  develop  the  best  there  is  in  man,  and  as  we  are  here 
assembled  let  us  not  underestimate  our  opportunities  or  ignore 
the  responsibilities  we  owe  to  the  generation  that  is  to  follow,  in 
our  efforts  so  to  shape  public  sentiment  that  our  life  work  shall 
be  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

A  few  days  ago  there  were  assembled  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  two  days'  meeting  the  largest  body  of  fruit  growers 
that  ever  met  in  the  Empire  State,  to  discuss  questions  pertaining 
to  their  interests,  and  determine  on  what  lines  their  future  work 
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should  be  prosecuted.  It  was  estimated  that  from  five  to  six 
hundred  were  in  attendance,  and  the  greatest  interest  was  mani- 
fested from  start  to  finish.  How  great  the  contrast  as  compared 
with  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  same  body  in  convention  assem- 
bled would  rarely  open  with  an  attendance  of  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  fifty.  At  that  time  the  society  could  not  be  maintained 
from  the  membership  fees  and  annually  required  liberal  contribu- 
tions from  the  late  president  and  members  to  pay  for  the  work  of 
the  secretary  and  the  publication  of  its  proceedings. 

Those  were  indeed  dark  days  in  the  history  of  the  Western 
New  York  Fruit  Growers'  Society,  whose  members  were  doing 
better  work  than  they  supposed,  and  an  interest  was  awakened, 
and  an  inspiration  received  from  a  similar  work  in  your  own 
State  on  the  same  lines,  which  has  been  the  basis  of  the  develop- 
ment of  an  industry  today  paramount  to  any  other  in  the  Empire 
State.  The  names  of  Wilder  and  Barry  will  ever  live  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  fruit-growing  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  its  advocates.  Reference  has 
been  purposely  made  to  years  of  persistent  effort  upon  the  part 
of  those  whose  farsightedness  enabled  them  to  forecast  the 
future.      "  They  lived  in  advance  of  their  generation." 

But  what  of  the  future  ?  There  is  certainly  a  meaning  in  the 
situation  as  found  today  in  the  rapidly  growing  interest  in  our 
favorite  work,  not  yet,  however,  commensurate  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  in  which  we  are  living.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  a 
higher  appreciation  will  be  placed  upon  our  orchard  interests  and 
their  value  intensified  more  thoroughly  than  the  most  optimistic 
can  imagine.  The  era  of  prosperity  upon  which  we  have  just 
entered  and  which  has  enhanced  values  of  everything  manufac- 
tured, has  not  yet  reached  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  any  marked 
extent,  but  sufficiently  to  afford  encouragement  and  to  warrant 
the  assumption  that  better  days  are  at  hand  for  the  fruit  grower 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  work.  This  possibly  may  not  be 
so  marked  as  in  other  business  interests,  for  the  reason  that 
during  the  period  of  business  depression  from  which  we  have  but 
so  recently  emerged,  the  prices  of  all  fruit  products  were  better 
maintained  than  was  anything  else  sold.  I  find  from  consulting 
my  sales  book  back  through  a  period  of  ten  years,  that  the  aver- 
age prices,  while  less  than  during  the  same  period  previous,  were 
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vet  satisfactory  and  afforded  a  profit.  Indeed  I  know  of  no 
orchard  men  who  were  forced  into  bankruptcy  or  sold  out  under 
foreclosure. 

The  prices  of  apples  have  been  steadily  advancing  until  for 
several  winters  they  have  been  held  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  masses,  and  good  number  one  apples  are  really  a 
luxury  today.  They  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
green  fruit,  canned,  and  evaporated,  while  the  skins  and  cores 
are  converted  into  wines  and  jelly,  so  that  nothing  is  lost  or 
wasted.  A  few  years  ago  our  surplus  of  this  fruit  was  marketed 
in  the  British  Isles,  while  today  the  German  States  and  Russia 
are  calling  loudly  for  them,  with  the  probability  that  our  newly 
acquired  possessions,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  will  soon 
be  numbered  among  the  consumers  of  this  king  of  all  fruits. 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  barrels  of  apples  of  the  last 
year's  crop  found  their  way  into  Russia.  Seven  counties  in 
Western  New  York  are  said  to  have  received  from  their  apple 
crop  not  far  from  $5,000,000  the  past  season,  while  at  the  same 
time  receiving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  their  pears, 
plums,  peaches,  quinces,  cherries,  apricots,  and  small  fruits.  Is 
not  the  outlook  full  of  encouragement  to  the  orchard  man  as  well 
as  to  the  land  owner  who  may  have  found  his  work  unsatisfactory 
in  fighting  competition,  which  will  never  be  less,  from  regions 
unfitted  by  soil  or  climatic  conditions  for  growing  fruits  that  can 
be  produced  no  where  else  as  well  as  in  Xew  York  or  New  Eng- 
land ?  I  beg  your  serious  consideration  to  this  subject  as  deserv- 
ing more  thought  and  careful  study  than  has  usually  been  given 
it.  There  should  be  an  increase  of  area  for  the  production  of  this 
fruit  on  the  cheap  lands  now  so  abundant  throughout  this  region, 
accompanied  with  greater  intelligence  as  to  varieties  especially 
adapted  to  commercial  work,  and  more  thorough  culture  with  the 
purpose  of  growing  only  that  of  the  most  excellent  quality. 

\\rhere  is  the  man  living  who  thirty  years  ago  would  have  dared 
to  predict  that  before  the  close  of  the  century  single  towns  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York  would  have  produced  and  found  profitable 
markets  for  cherries  by  the  hundred  tons,  plums,  peaches,  pears, 
and  quinces  in  much  greater  quantities,  apricots  by  hundreds  of 
bushels,  and  small  fruits  to  correspond?  Yet  such  is  the  fact, 
and  the  demand  is  yet  in  advance  of  the  supply.     Is  not  the  out- 
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look  full  of  encouragement  to  the  professional  fruit  grower  who 
is  receiving  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  dollars 
per  acre  net  for  his  crops  ?  A  friend  the  past  season  with  a  thirty 
acre  peach  orchard  sold  his  crop  for  a  little  more  than  seven 
thousand  dollars,  from  two  car  loads  alone  realizing  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  quality  was  superior;  he 
made  the  crop  by  high  culture.  A  large  crop  of  Angouleme 
pears  netted  the  shipper  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  dollars  per 
barrel,  carefully  estimated,  the  fruit  being  packed  in  bushel  boxes 
and  shipped  to  England.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  was 
grown,  packed,  and  handled  on  business  principles.  There  were 
crops  of  plums  that  netted  the  grower  from  three  to  four  hundred 
dollars  per  acre,  and  currants  that  yielded  returns  of  four  hundred 
dollars  per  acre.  Instances  could  be  multiplied  of  like  results, 
and  though  you  may  say  they  are  exceptions,  is  it  not  equally  true 
that  success  is  the  exception  in  every  department  of  life  ?  It  has 
ever  been  so,  and  ever  will  be,  while  intelligent  industry  will  ever 
have  its  reward.  With  the  wheels  of  industry  in  motion  through- 
out the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  offering  constant 
employment  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  desires  work,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  grower  of  good  fruit  should  not  share 
in  the  general  prosperity  that  apparently  is  to  be  a  marked  feature 
of  the  incoming  century.  But  the  successful  fruit  grower  must  be 
full  of  intelligence  as  regards  his  profession  ;  and  he  should  keep 
himself  thoroughly  read  up  on  all  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
in  culture  and  feeding  as  well  as  handling  and  preparing  for 
market,  and  the  wants  of  the  various  markets  sought,  and  last 
but  not  least,  an  acquaintance  with  all  varieties  of  promise  that 
are  being  introduced,  some  of  which  will  certainly  supersede  those 
of  today.  Our  population  is  changing,  and  with  this  comes  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  taste  of  the  purchaser  and  consumer. 
This  feature  I  have  found  very  marked  in  varieties  of  plums  that  I 
have  been  growing  ;  varieties  that  are  strongest  in  demand  and 
sell  at  the  top  of  the  market  today,  were  scarcely  known  fifteen 
years  ago.  This  has  necessitated  grafting  over  hundreds  of  trees 
to  newer  sorts.  Quite  too  many  in  making  their  selections  for 
the  contemplated  orchard  seem  to  pick  from  every  page  of  a 
nurseryman's  catalogue  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  few 
varieties  of  known  value,  or  seeking  the  advice  of  an  orchardist 
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near  by  whose  experience  and  opportunities  would  make  him  valu- 
able counsel.  Oftentimes  a  fruit  of  superior  excellence  is  of  little 
value  to  the  commercial  grower  because  lacking  in  the  color,  size, 
or  attractive  features  demanded  in  certain  markets.  Color  and 
size  in  nearly  all  fruit  is  at  a  premium,  when  possibly  quality  may 
be  at  a  discount. 

Not  one  of  the  fruits  has  been  growing  in  demand  more  gener- 
ally in  recent  years  than  the  cherry.  California  has  been  supply- 
ing our  city  fruit  stands  with  a  product  nice  in  appearance  but 
much  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  can  be  grown  easily  and 
profitably  in  our  own  region.  Should  we  not  endeavor  to  supply 
our  own  market  ?  As  a  rule  the  dark  colored  sweet  cherries  are 
most  sought  after  for  the  trade  of  our  cities.  For  years  the  Black 
Tartarian  was  the  only  sort  grown  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  being 
supplanted  by  the  Windsor,  a  variety  having  its  origin  in  Canada 
and  said  to  be  very  hardy,  exceedingly  productive,  large,  dark 
liver  color,  and  so  good  hi  quality  as  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for 
more  when  eaten.  I  have  been  growing  it  hi  a  moderate  way  for 
several  years  and  only  wish  I  had  been  wise  enough  to  plant  it 
largely  when  first  introduced.  No  fruit  has  ever  paid  me  better. 
In  1898  the  crop  sold  for  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  in  '99  for 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  It  may  be  included  in  the  list  of  money 
makers  in  all  localities  where  any  sweet  cherry  can  be  grown  with 
success. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  sent  to  me  from  Oregon  for  test  pur- 
poses a  variety  then  known  as  the  Bing.  After  fruiting  it  for 
two  seasons  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  an  acquisition  and 
worthy  of  a  test  by  all  interested  in  growing  the  cherry.  It  is 
large,  of  good  quality,  in. color  resembling  the  Windsor  but  ripen- 
ing a  trifle  later,  and  productive  beyond  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  cherry  I  have  ever  grown.  Its  size  and  fine  appearance  should 
make  it  very  desirable  for  market.  I  measured  many  specimens 
that  had  a  circumference  of  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  inches, 
and  referring  to  the  Annual  Horticultural  Report  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  find  it  very  highly  commended,  and  reported  as  the  most 
promising  cherry  yet  introduced  there.  As  for  sour  cherries,  I 
know  of  nothing  superior  to  the  Montmorency  and  English 
Morello. 

It  seems  to  be  strongly  in  evidence  that  we  have  little  to  fear  in 
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the  future  from  the  competition  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  in 
peach  growing,  while  on  the  other  hand  great  progress  is  being- 
made  in  the  development  of  varieties  of  such  hardiness  in  fruit 
bud  as  to  be  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  and  we  believe  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  here  is  a  field  for  the  progressive 
fruit  grower  full  of  promise  that  has  yet  been  scarcely  considered. 

The  very  rapid  increase  of  insect  life  of  an  injurious  character 
has  necessitated  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  life  work  and 
habits  that  years  ago  were  not  required,  and  the  spraying  pump 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  all  well 
regulated  fruit  farms.  Indeed  systematic  spraying  at  proper 
intervals  from  early  spring  until  after  the  fruit  is  well  formed  is 
claimed  as  the  cheapest  insurance  that  can  be  provided  for  nearly 
everything  grown.  The  wise  up-to-date  orchardist  finds  it  an 
economical  method  in  making  a  superior  crop,  while  his  careless 
neighbor,  furnishing  a  feeding  ground  for  all  of  the  pests  that 
abound  in  the  vicinity,  produces  a  crop  of  knotty,  worthless  fruit, 
denounces  the  party  to  whom  he  has  consigned  it  for  sale  as  a 
fraud,  and  argues  that  the  business  is  overdone.  This  is  no 
exaggeration  but  is  in  evidence  annually. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  increase  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and 
forest  tree  caterpillar  has  been  quite  phenomenal  over  a  large  part 
of  the  State  where  I  reside,  and,  when  neglected,  thousands  of 
trees  have  been  entirely  stripped  of  their  foliage,  the  growing 
crop  ruined,  and  no  opportunity  given  for  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds  for  the  next  year.  Upon  my  own  grounds  more  than  three 
thousand  nests  of  the  former  were  destroyed  upon  our  apple  trees 
as  soon  as  they  were  formed,  and  the  foliage  was  left  uninjured 
to  perfect  the  buds  for  a  future  crop.  This,  however,  was 
scarcely  done  before  we  discovered  an  innumerable  number  of 
forest  tree  caterpillars  clustered  upon  the  bodies  of  plum,  cherry, 
and  peach  trees.  These  were  likewise  destroyed  before  injury  had 
been  done.  But  the  roadside  trees,  trees  on  rented  lands,  and 
neighbors  less  careful,  provided  the  seed  bed  from  which  emanated 
a  crop  that  has  enabled  us  to  destroy  during  our  Winter  trimming 
between  four  and  five  thousand  of  the  little  egg  clusters  or  bands 
that  hatching  in  early  spring  would  furnish  another  army  to  feed 
upon  the  fresh  foliage. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations   have  taught 
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us  how  to  contend  successfully  with  most  of  these  insect  foes. 
The  San  Jose  scale,  however,  is  an  exception.  So  minute  as  to 
be  scarcely  discernible  except  by  the  educated  eye,  and  even  then 
often  requiring  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  this  most  dangerous  of 
all  insects  is  spreading  at  a  rate  that  renders  its  extinction  by  no 
means  probable.  It  has  today  a  strong  footing  in  most  of  the 
fruit-growing  States  and  so  far  has  resisted  such  treatment  as  has 
been  effective  in  destroying  or  holding  in  check  most  other  insect 
pests.  If  left  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  the 
infested  tree  or  plant  is  of  little  value  and  should  be  dug  out  and 
burned  upon  the  ground  where  it  stood.  If  not  too  large  to  be 
covered,  fumigation  as  practised  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  may  be 
effective.  An  effort  is  being  made  in  the  Legislature  now  in  ses- 
sion at  Albany,  for  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  all  nurserymen 
in  the  State  to  fumigate  all  trees  or  plants  shipped  into  or  out  of 
the  State,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  effective  measure  yet 
suggested  for  the  protection  of  the  planter,  and  I  believe  the  pur- 
chaser fully  justified  in  insisting  that  such  a  certificate  should 
accompany  every  package  of  trees  purchased,  wherever  bought. 

If  time  would  permit,  a  further  discussion  of  this  subject  might 
be  followed  I  believe,  with  interest  to  the  grower  of  all  fruits,  and 
it  is  in  the  line  of  my  topic  ' '  The  future  outlook  for  the  fruit 
grower."  Indeed  I  believe  I  should  be  recreant  to  the  trust  you 
have  reposed  in  me,  did  I  not  sound  the  word  of  warning,  and  I 
say  beware  of  the  danger  of  introducing  into  your  orchards  this 
most  serious  menace  to  the  fruit  grower's  interests,  the  San  Jose 
scale. 

Mr.  Willard  added  that  he  could  not  understand  why  with  all 
the  cheap  reading  matter  so  abundantly  disseminated  so  little  is 
found  in  our  farm  homes.  It  is  the  first  thing  that  he  looks  for 
in  the  morning,  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  yet  in  many  houses 
there  is  a  dearth  of  it.  He  recently  visited  one  man  who  has 
one  hundred  and  tliirty  acres  of  land,  nearly  all  orchard,  and  six 
hundred  chickens  but  not  a  particle  of  reading  matter. 

The  land  on  which  our  fruit  orchards  have  hitherto  been  located 
are  high-priced  lands  —  $150  per  acre,  besides  the  cost  of  drain- 
ing, which  brings  it  up  to  $200.  Every  particle  of  lahd  must  be 
utilized.      He  planted  a  row  of  Windsor  cherry  trees  alongside  of 
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a  road,  and  told  his  wife  that  the  revenue  from  these  trees  would 
pay  the  taxes  when  they  were  too  old  to  do  it.  Last  year  they  did 
pay  the  taxes.  His  crop  of  ten  tons  of  English  Morello  cherries 
went  chiefly  to  persons  in  New  York,  who  expressed  the  juice. 

Probably  we  shall  not  have  as  much  competition  from  Delaware 
and  Maryland  as  heretofore.  One  orchard  of  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand trees  was  blotted  out  by  the  San  Jose  scale.  In  Michigan, 
not  far  from  Benton  Harbor,  is  the  best  peach  grower  he  knows 
of.  His  orchard  is  one  hundred  acres  in  extent  and  last  year  the 
crop  sold  for  $35,000.  He  thins  his  fruit  to  six  inches  apart. 
He  begins  spraying  at  this  season  and  follows  it  up. 

In  growing  plums,  Mr.  Willard  advised  to  protect  from  the 
curculio  by  jarring ;  he  uses  machines  for  this  purpose.  His 
foreman,  in  the  spring  of  1899,  thought  there  was  no  need  of 
jarring,  for  few  curculios  were  being  found,  but  they  found  great 
numbers  of  forest  caterpillars  feeding  ravenously  and  in  clusters 
on  the  bodies  of  the  trees. 

He  had  known  repeated  instances  where  trees  had  been  dug  up 
and  the  parts  of  roots  left  in  the  ground  had  sent  up  shoots  which 
in  two  years  had  been  covered  with  the  San  Jose  scale. 

At  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Japan  Plums,  he  obtained 
several  lots  of  scions  from  California  marked  Botan.  Observing 
what  seemed  to  be  a  difference  among  them,  they  were  grafted 
and  recorded  under  numbers,  one  of  them  as  Number  26.  And 
from  this  trees  were  grown  and  sold  to  Mr.  Heikes,  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  who  renamed  the  variety  the  Willard  plum.  Its  chief 
value  was  the  early  ripening  of  its  fruit,  but  it  has  since  been 
superseded  by  the  Red  June,  which  is  earlier  and  in  all  respects 
more  valuable. 

Discussion. 

William  C.  Strong  asked  about  the  President  Wilder  currant. 
Mr.  Willard  said  that  it  had  its  origin  in  Indiana  and  is  said  to 
be  a  seedling  of  the  Versaillaise.  You  may  feed  it  all  you  please 
yet  the  wood  will  be  strong,  and  the  bushes  will  not  break  down, 
which  cannot  be  done  with  Fay's.  The  berries  are  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Cherry  currant  but  the  bunches  are  twice  as  long. 
Cherry  currants  must  be  marketed  as  soon  as  ripe  whereas  the 
President  Wilder  may  be  left  for  a  long  time  on  the  bushes  after 
it  is  ripe.     No  other  will  keep  as  long.     Bushes  four  or  five  years 
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old  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  quarts  of  fruit.     The  first  which  lie 
grew  sold  for  twelve  cents  a  quart  in  Boston  market. 

When  asked  about  the  North  Star  currant  Mr.  Willard  said  he 
would  relegate  it  to  the  North  Pole.  The  Red  Cross  has  fruit  of 
excellent  quality  but  lias  failed  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of  a 
market  fruit.  For  family  use  he  considers  the  White  Imperial 
best.      No  white  currant  is  of  value  for  market. 

In  answrer  to  a  question  by  William  H.  Spooner  as  to  the 
Pomona  currant  the  lecturer  said  if  you  want  to  get  a  good  crop 
of  the  San  Jose  scale  you  can  get  it  on  the  Pomona  currant.  T. 
G.  Yeomans  of  Walworth,  X.  Y.,  bought  some  of  them  and 
soon  found  them  covered  with  the  San  Jose  scale.  Instead  of 
digging  up  and  burning  them  he  had  them  sprayed  writh  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  kerosene  when  they  were  beginning  to  develop. 
In  September  he  found  that  the  bushes  though  not  killed  wrere 
injured  and  still  loaded  with  the  San  Jose  scale.  Mr.  Willard 
said  that  he  has  all  packages  shipped  marked  with  certificates  of 
inspection.  He  recommended  Bulletin  No.  57  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  on  the  San  Jose  scale  in  Mary- 
land and  remedies  for  its  suppression  and  control,  by  Professor 
W.  Or.  Johnson,  as  the  most  practical  treatise  on  the  subject  he 
had  ever  read. 

The  Chairman  asked  howr  to  prevent  the  San  Jose  scale  and 
Mr.  Willard  advised  fumigating  all  trees  as  soon  as  received. 
The  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  put  up  a  little  box  of  his 
own  for  that  purpose.  No  nurseryman  raises  all  the  trees  he 
sells,  and  those  lie  buys  from  somebody  else  are  often  infested. 
He  considers  inspection  only  partial  protection  to  the  orchardist 
and  would  urge  the  passage  of  a  law  compelling  the  fumigation  of 
everything  sold.  He  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  to  urge  the  passage  of  such  a 
law.  The  bill  proposed  in  the  National  legislature  would  be  no 
protection.  Fumigation  is  inexpensive  when  once  you  have  the 
facilities.  It  takes  about  half  an  hour.  The  average  cost,  outside 
of  labor,  for  the  best  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  is 
about  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  a  thousand  trees;  labor  would 
he  as  much  more.  In  Maryland  Professor  Johnson  says  they 
have  been  absolutely  exterminated  by  fumigation.  Few  are  found 
in  old  orchards;  they  have  only  been  introduced  within  a  few 
years. 
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J.  W.  Manning  asked  whether  it  is  known  that  this  process 
kills  the  insect,  and  the  lecturer  again  referred  to  Bulletin  57  of 
the  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  in  which  Professor  Johnson 
says  they  were  so  thoroughly  killed  that  none  were  seen  for  two 
years.  Mr.  Manning  quoted  Professor  Alwood,  who  thinks  the 
process  does  not  kill  all  the  insects.  He  says  ten  per  cent  will  be 
left.  Mr.  Manning  had  had  his  nursery  inspected  by  Professor 
Kirkland  and  had  never  found  any  of  the  insects  until  a  year  ago 
last  spring,  when  he  found  a  few.  Professor  Kirkland  then 
said  that  he  must  make  a  fumigator,  which  he  did  at  a  cost  of 
about  five  hundred  dollars.  He  puts  everything  through  the 
fumigator,  but  they  are  getting  into  forest  trees  and  he  feels  that 
the  case  is  almost  hopeless.  He  wished  to  know  if  there  are  any 
trees  which  the  San  Jose  scale  does  not  work  on.  Mr.  Willard 
said  they  will  not  get  on  evergreens,  sour  cherries,  or  the  Keiffer 
pear. 

Thomas  Harrison  asked  if  the  Governor  Wood  cherry  was  of 
any  value  as  a  market  cherry,  but  the  lecturer  had  found  it  of  no 
great  value.  It  is  not  a  good  shipper  and  not  the  right  color. 
Light  colored  cherries  are  more  likely  to  decay. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  plums,  Mr.  Willard  said  that  he 
had  tried  to  test  them  all.  He  found  the  Burbank  and  Red  June 
most  valuable  for  market.  The  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  although 
the  standard  of  quality  is  not  so  good  for  market.  The  Wickson, 
he  thinks,  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested. 

On  motion  of  Benjamin  P.  Ware  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer  was  unanimously  passed. 


MEETING    FOR    LECTURE    AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,   February  24,    1(.)00. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appletox,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  lecture,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  was  deliv- 
ered under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Forestry  Association. 
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Forestry  in  Massachusetts. 

I.     Forestry.  , 

II.     Roadsides. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Lathrop  Tucker,  Newton. 

I.     Forest  ri/. 

In  the  part  of  this  lecture  dealing  with  forestry  proper  I  shall 
endeavor  to  set  forth  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  should 
induce  farmers  in  Massachusetts  to  cultivate  timber,  and  to  state 
as  plainly  as  possible  some  of  the  most  important  principles 
underlying  the  proper  treatment  of  woodlands,  especially  White 
Pine.  Many  important  points  have  of  course  been  omitted,  as  one 
lecture  could  not  be  exhaustive  on  even  the  simplest  elements  of 
forestry.  Yet  with  these  principles  as  a  starting  point,  common 
sense  and  a  little  experience  should  enable  a  small  farmer  to 
improve  and  increase  his  woodland  so  much  in  a  few  years  as  to 
convince  him  beyond  doubt  of  the  profitableness  of  timber  culture. 

One  of  the  most  common  and  most  vital  of  all  mistaken  notions 
about  tree  growth  is  that  trees  need  no  cultivation  —  that  nature  let 
alone  will  always  produce  the  best  possible  results,  both  economic 
and  aesthetic.  Farmers  would  be  astonished  at  the  suggestion 
that  wild  cherries,  apples,  potatoes,  or  corn  are  as  good  as  the 
cultivated  species,  or  that  weeds  do  no  harm  growing  freely 
among  their  valuable  crops.  But  many  of  these  same  farmers  are 
hard  to  convince  that  large  numbers  of  trees  in  their  wood  lots 
are  mere  weeds  of  no  worth  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  the  valuable  timber,  and  that  the  value  of  their  timber 
might  be  easily  doubled  or  trebled  by  a  little  rational  management. 

It  is  a  fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  proper  forestry 
that  natural,  uncared-for  woodlands  do  not  produce  the  most  or 
the  best  timber.  Unaided  nature  does  often  produce  magnificent 
results,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  in  this  country  been 
able  to  depend  for  our  timber  supply  almost  wholly  upon  the  wild 
natural  product.  So  when  people  are  urged  to  practise  systematic 
forestry  —  that  is,  to  cultivate   trees   as   civilized   man   cultivates 
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other  crops  instead  of  trusting  like  savages  to  the  chance  produc- 
tions of  nature,  they  are  apt  to  point  to  the  Pines  of  Maine  or 
Georgia,  to  the  New  Hampshire  Spruces,  or  the  Sequoias  of  the 
Pacific  coast  as  conclusive  evidence  that  whatever  assistance  nature 
may  require  in  producing  the  best  and  the  most  potatoes  she  is 
perfectly  competent  to  raise  trees  without  human  interference. 

But  granted  the  best  that  nature  can  do,  we  are  still  confronted 
by  conditions  that  will  compel  us  to  cultivate  trees  or  soon  to  buy 
our  timber  of  other  countries  more  provident  than  ourselves.  In 
the  first  place  we  have  cut  off  or  burned  or  allowed  to  burn  nearly 
all  our  finest  timber  and  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  more  to  grow 
wild.  For  while  unaided  nature  does,  as  we  admit,  produce  won- 
derful results,  it  is  only  through  a  slow  process  of  selection  and 
elimination  and  a  long,  fierce  struggle,  often  to  be  counted  by 
centuries  rather  than  by  years  or  decades,  that  such  results  are 
evolved,  and  they  are  never  sure  in  advance.  Left  by  herself  fifty 
or  one  hundred  years  nature  is  much  more  apt  to  give  us  timber 
stunted  or  worthless,  with  only  here  and  there  a  good  tree,  and 
even  with  unlimited  time  she  may  do  no  better.  Let  anyone  who 
doubts  these  statements  visit  a  Massachusetts  forest  of  natural 
mixed  timber  a  hundred  years  old  and  in  all  but  exceptional  cases 
he  will  find  most  of  the  trees  surprisingly  small,  comparatively 
few  of  even  the  oldest  trees  having  a  diameter  over  ten  or  twelve 
inches.  Crowded  by  one  another  all  their  lives  out  of  needed 
light,  space,  and  air,  they  have  grown  in  height  with  only  slow 
increase  in  volume.  Then  the  few  trees  that  have  managed  to 
outstrip  their  neighbors  have  likewise  been  so  hampered  during 
much  of  their  growth  as  to  make  their  timber  of  comparatively 
little  worth,  and  all  have  grown  so  slowly,  as  evidenced  by  the. 
closely-packed  annual  rings,  that  the  heart  wood  is  often  decayed 
before  the  tree  has  attained  a  third  of  its  normal  size.  Moreover 
much  of  the  ground  is  occupied  by  less  valuable  species  ;  indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  these  very  weed  trees  which  overtop  and  crowd 
out  the  valuable  timber,  for  the  fittest,  especially  the  temporarily 
fittest,  is  not  always  the  best.  Given  a  few  thousand  years  more 
or  less  and  nature  might  turn  this  forest  into  one  of  those  marvel- 
ous productions  which  give  us  such  confidence  in  her  unassisted 
operations,  or  it  might  remain  about  as  we  see  it  today.  But 
even  supposing  that  with  time  the  best  results  were  sure,  can  we 
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afford  such  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and  material  as  unaided 
nature  requires  for  her  best  work?  The  hot-headed  American, 
when  urged  to  raise  timber  scientifically  as  an  investment,  looks 
at  you  in  surprise  as  an  unpractical  theorist  and  asks  how  you 
suppose  he  can  wait  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  for  a  return  on  his 
outlay.  Such  a  man  will  not  be  likely  to  let  his  land  remain  in 
forest  and  leave  it  to  his  children  to  do  the  same  waiting  by  the 
century  for  nature's  slow  processes  that  his  posterity  in  some 
remote  generation  may  reap  the  same  magnificent  timber  harvest 
that  we  and  our  forefathers  have  been  squandering.  No,  he  will 
strip  his  woodland  of  its  poor  sprout  Oak  or  scraggy  Pine  as  fast 
as  it  is  large  •  enough  for  firewood  or  any  other  salable  purpose, 
buying  meanwhile  the  best  timber  elsewhere.  But  nature's  most 
successful  efforts  have  probably  never  produced,  even  with  unlim- 
ited time  so  large  a  crop  of  the  best  timber  as  might  have  been 
raised  on  the  same  area  with  scientific  cultivation — that  is  by 
assisting  and  hastening  nature's  own  processes.  In  other  words 
man  can  raise  more  and  better  timber  on  a  given  piece  of  land  in 
'from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years  than  will  be  likely  to  grow  wild 
in  a  thousand.  And  if  in  a  century  or  half  a  century  we  can  by 
cultivation  raise  a  forest  where  every  tree  shall  be  a  good  tree 
why  are  we  content  with  anything  less?  The  practical  question 
is,  just  how  much  cultivation  it  is  profitable  or  desirable  to  give, 
for  there  is  every  possible  degree  of  forest  management  from  the 
most  elementary  to  the  most  elaborate  application  of  the  principles 
of  forestry.  Just  where  for  the  New  England  farmer  is  the  divid- 
ing line  between  profit  and  loss  ?n  We  know  that  timber  culture 
pays  because  many  States  and  towns  abroad  derive  very  large 
revenues  from  this  source.  But  will  it  pay  on  a  small  farm  in 
Massachusetts?  If  so,  what  timber  is  it  best  to  raise  and  by 
what  processes,  and  how  much  labor  and  capital  is  it  worth  while 
to  put  into  it? 

There  seems  to  me  little  doubt  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
White  Pine  is  the  best  timber  crop  for  the  average  Massachusetts 
farmer.  The  wood  is  always  in  demand,  having  no  substitute  at 
all  comparable  to  it,  and  our  supply  of  the  first-class  article  is  in 
this  State,  as  hugely  elsewhere,  nearly  exhausted.  White  Pine 
springs  up  readily  almost  everywhere  on  worthless  pasture  land  or 
sandy  wastes   where    hardly   anything   else    of    value   can    grow. 
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Among  the  Berkshire  Hills  it  appears  to  be  the  only  antidote  for 
the  all-encroaching  shrubby  cinquefoil,  crowding  out  the  pest 
when  nothing  else  avails.  Everywhere  it  seems  begging  to  show 
what  it  could  do  with  only  a  chance  if  man  were  not  too  obtuse  to 
take  the  hint.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  this  poor  cheap 
land  in  Massachusetts  lying  idle  or  growing  up  with  young  Pine 
which  farmers  often  take  more  pains  to  destroy  than  all  the  labor 
they  would  need  to  put  into  its  cultivation,  cutting  and  burning  it 
over  to  get  for  their  cattle  a  barren  pasturage  not  fit  for  goats. 
With  a  small  investment  of  labor  and  capital  all  this  land  might 
soon  yield  a  good  revenue  both  to  its  owners  and  to  the  State, 
except  by  the  seashore,  where,  affected  by  the  salt  water,  White 
Pine  will  not  grow,  and  there  its  place  is  taken  by  Pitch  Pine, 
which  also  might  be  turned  to  better  account  than  it  is.  White 
Pine,  too,  yields  perhaps  the  quickest  and  largest  returns  of  any 
valuable  timber  tree  in  this  State,  and  there  is  little  risk  in  its 
cultivation  except  from  fire.  But  when  land  owners  all  over  the 
State  are  raising  high-priced  timber  public  sentiment  will  demand 
more  stringent  laws  for  the  prevention  of  forest  fires  and  will  see 
that  they  are  executed. 

The  successful  cultivation  o£  White  Pine  depends  upon  very 
simple  principles,  which  may  be  applied  with  any  degree  of  elabor- 
ation. To  gain  the  best  growth  seedlings  should  come  up  very 
thickly  at  first  and  then  be  thinned  and  pruned  as  they  need  more 
light,  air,  and  space.  Spots  where  they  do  not  come  up  thickly 
enough  should  be  reseeded.  The  seedlings  need  protection  from 
sun  and  storm.  This  protection  is  often  furnished  naturally  by 
small  bushes  like  blueberry  or  sweet  fern,  or  by  herbaceous  plants 
such  as  hardback  or  golden-rod,  or  by  other  seedlings  or  sprout 
growth,  as  birch  or  oak,  which  should  be  removed  when  no  longer 
needed.  In  seeding  bare  ground  some  cheap,  quickly -growing  crop 
like  rye  may  be  sown  with  the  Pine  seed  to  shade  the  seedlings 
the  first  year.  Close  planting  is  necessary  to  secure  both  vertical 
growth  and  clear  timber  free  from  knots.  A  Pine  or  other  ever- 
green coming  up  in  the  open  grows  with  large  spreading  branches 
close  to  the  ground,  more  like  an  enormous  bush  than  like  a  tree. 
But  when  the  trees  are  crowded  closely,  the  lower  branches  not 
having  room  to  develop  soon  die  and  the  nourishment  that  would 
have  been  wasted  upon  them,  speaking   from  a  timber-producing 
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standpoint,  goes  to  feed  the  trunk,  forcing  it  upward  and  making- 
it  tall  and  large.     If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  produce  the  largest 
amount  of  timber  we  must  have  the  fewest  possible  side  branches. 
Killing. off  side  branches  by  close  crowding  is  called  natural  prun- 
ing, but  with  many  trees  this  natural •  process  needs  to  be  supple- 
mented with  artificial  aid.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  White 
Pine,  on  which  the  dead  branches  are  very  persistent.     One  some- 
times sees  thick  Pine  woods  fifty  years  old  or  more  with  dead 
limbs  clinging  to  the  trunk  nearly  to  the  ground ,  thus  showing 
that  they  have  never  shed  many  even  of  their  first  little  branches. 
Every  Pine  branch  starts  a  mere  point  from  the  heart  of  the  tree 
and  makes,  as  long  as  it  lives,  a  fast  red  knot  of  increasing  size 
in  the  timber  through  which  it  grows.     But  when  a  limb  dies  its 
annual  increase  of  course  stops,  while  that  of  the  trunk  around 
it   goes  on,  so  year  by  year  the  wood  of   the   trunk  grows  out 
over    the    dead    limb,    often    leaving    a    space   between    the    live 
wood  and  the  dead,  thus  making  from  the  point  where  it  died  a 
loose  black  knot  set  in  a  constantly  deepening  hole.     Dead  limbs, 
therefore,  even  more  than  live  ones,  spoil  the  quality  of  timber, 
and  superfluous  branches  should  accordingly  be  pruned  off  as  soon 
as  they  die,  if  not  before.     Then  if  the  cutting  be  properly  done 
the  bark  will  soon  close  smoothly  over  the  wound,  leaving  only  a 
small  knot  near  the  heart  of  the  tree  and  clear  timber  outside. 
Pruning,  indeed,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  a  good,  as  well  as  a  large, 
timber  crop,  since  every  side  branch  means  a  knot  of  corresponding 
size  in  the  trunk  from  which  it  springs,  and  the  earlier  the  branch 
is  removed  the  smaller  will  be  the  knot  and  the  less  the  amount  of 
timber   affected  by  it.     Close   planting  is  valuable  also  for  the 
protection  and  support  thus  afforded  by  the  trees  to  one  another 
as  well  as   for  economy  of  space.     But  as  the  trees  grow  larger 
they  interfere  so  much  with  one  another's  light,   air,  and  space 
that  the  seedlings  die  in  great  numbers.     Then  as  the  survivors 
increase   in    size   the  weaker   trees    continue   to  be  killed  by  the 
encroachments    of    the    stronger   or   more    rapid    growing.     This 
killing   out   of  weaker  trees   by  close  crowding  is  called  natural 
thinning  and   like  natural  pruning  plays  a  most  important  part  in 
the  development  of  a  timber  forest.     But  the  struggle  is  so  great 
that  all  the  trees  suffer  more  or  less  and  the  growth  of  even  the 
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strongest  is  retarded,  and  sometimes  the  whole  woodland  becomes 
stunted  and  sickly,  since  rapid  growth  is  necessary  to  make  the 
best  timber.  So  here  again  man  must  lend  a  hand,  helping  to 
thin  out  the  weaker  trees  and  removing  everything  that  can  inter- 
fere with  the  development  of  the  best.  The  process  of  thinning 
calls  for  some  degree  of  care  and  judgment,  but  intelligent  obser- 
vation and  experimental  practice  will  quickly  educate  even  the 
inexperienced. 

These  same  principles  underlie  the  treatment  of  old  uncared-for 
woodland.  Suppose  a  farmer  wishes  to  improve  his  wood  lot, 
containing  White  Pine  of  different  ages  with  a  mixture  of  other 
growth.  First,  the  other  wood  should  be  removed,  as  fast  as  no 
longer  needed  for  support  or  protection  to  the  young  Pines, 
though  sometimes  in  the  case  of  valuable  species  mixed  timber 
may  be  grown  very  successfully.  But  every  inferior  tree  should 
be  weeded  out  as  carefully  as  one  would  weed  potatoes  or  corn. 
Then  most  of  the  old  Pines  should  also  be  removed,  unless  these 
too  are  needed  awhile  for  protection,  for  if  Pines  have  not  been 
thinned  and  pruned  while  small  it  hardly  pays  to  spend  time  and 
labor  upon  them  as  so  much  timber  is  likely  to  be  already  knotty 
and  poor.  But  care  should  be  taken  to  leave  seed  trees  here  and 
there  in  order  to  secure  natural  reproduction,  for  it  is  cheaper 
and  better  to  depend  as  far  as  possible  upon  natural  reseeding 
rather  than  planting.  Only  the  best  trees  should  be  left  for  this 
purpose  since  good  stock  to  seed  from  is  as  important  as  good 
pedigree  for  calves  and  colts.  Planting  should  be  necessary  only 
in  foresting  waste  land  or  in  filling  gaps  in  the  natural  growth. 
A\  nile  clearing  out  the  old  and  inferior  growth  from  the  wood  lot 
the  remaining  trees,  the  crop  to  be  cultivated,  should  be  thinned 
and  pruned  and  all  thin  or  bare  spots  filled  in  by  planting  or 
natural  seeding.  A  natural  woodland  properly  managed  should 
more  than  double  its  value  in  twenty  years,  when  many  of  the 
largest  trees  will  be  ready  to  cut  at  a  good  profit,  while  the  wood 
taken  out  meanwhile  by  weeding,  thinning,  and  priming  yields 
just  as  good  a  return  as  though  cut  in  the  ordinary  way,  merely 
for  its  own  value. 

To  sum  up  : — Rapid,  healthy,  vertical  growth  makes  the  best 
and  the  most  timber.  To  this  end  trees  should  come  up  very 
thickly  and  then  be  thinned  and  pruned  as  they  need  more  light, 
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air,  and  space.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  come  up  too  far  apart, 
they  grow  branching  and  bushy,  making  the  timber  short,  small, 
and  full  of  knots.  Some  trees  need  or  bear  more  shade  than 
others  and  all  need  more  in  their  early  growth  than  later.  Close 
crowding  during  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  kills  off  side  branches 
producing  tall,  clean  trunks  and  clear  straight-grained  timber  free 
from  knots,  and  it  also  kills  out  the  weaker,  poorer  trees  ;  but  too 
close  and  long-continued  crowding  stunts  and  injures  the  whole 
forest.  Killing  side  branches  by  crowding  is  called  natural 
pruning.  Killing  out  the  weaker  trees  by  crowding  is  called 
natural  thinning.  The  main  problem  of  forestry  is  so  to  balance 
these  processes  and  to  supplement  them  with  artificial  thinning 
and  pruning,  natural  reseeding  and  planting  —  in  other  words,  so 
to  direct  and  assist  nature,  "as  to  produce  and  reproduce  the 
largest  amount  of  the  most  useful  wood  on  the  smallest  possible 
area  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  and  the  least 
interference  with  natural  conditions;" 

Timber  should  not  be  harvested  too  soon  or  remain  standing 
too  long.  Every  tree  has  its  period  of  growth,  maturity,  and 
decay.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  maturity  may  mark  only 
the  beoinnino-  of  a  tree's  highest  value,  but  as  timber  it  ought  not 
to  stand  beyond  that  period  and  would  probably  be  better  cut 
before.  For  some  purposes  young  timber  is  desirable  or  neces- 
sary, while  for  others  it  should  attain  its  utmost  growth.  For 
instance,  Willow  sprouts  for  gunpowder  can  be  cut  once  in  eight 
or  nine  years  ;  White  Pine  is  best  for  match  wood  about  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter ;  and  Chestnut  will  grow  good  telegraph 
poles  in  thirty  years  :  but  for  construction  timber  the  largest  trees 
are  almost  always  the  best.  Other  things  being  equal,  there  is 
much  more  profit  in  large  trees  than  in  small  ones.  A  man  of 
long  experience  and  observation  in  timber  raising  tells  me  that  he 
once  asked  a  careful  and  experienced  lumberman  who  had  been 
cutting  down  a  lot  of  trees,  large  and  small,  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  taking  from  the  standing  trees  enough  of  his  smaller  logs  to 
make  one  thousand  feet  of  manufactured  lumber  and  putting  it 
upon  the  market.  The  lumberman  was  greatly  surprised  to  find 
by  his  own  figuring  that  his  small  logs  would  not,  when  put  upon 
the  market  as  manufactured  lumber,  bring  what  he  would  have 
paid  out  upon  them,     lie  had  not  only  lost  his  young  trees,  each 
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one  of  which,  by  standing  longer,  might  have  produced  more  than 
a  thousand  feet,  but  it  cost  him  good  money  to  get  rid  of  them. 
It  costs  comparatively  little  to  put  one  thousand  feet  of  lumber  on 
the  market  if  it  comes  out  of  one  tree,  and  it  brings  a  high  price, 
but  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  per  thousand  feet  when  it  takes 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  trees  to  make  that  amount,  and  this  small 
lumber  sells  for  a  very  low  price.  Indeed,  the  simplest  and  most 
elementary  forest  management  consists  in  cutting  only  the  trees 
of  sufficient  size,  leaving  the  smaller  ones  to  mature  in  their  turn, 
instead  of  clearing  the  land  and  perhaps  letting  it  be  burnt  over 
and  sold  for  taxes.  After  woodland  has  been  brought  under 
proper  cultivation  as  exact  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  annual 
or  periodic  crop  of  wood  to  be  expected  from  one  piece  of  land  as 
of  potatoes  or  wheat  from  another, — more  exact,  indeed,  as  trees 
are  of  course  far  less  dependent  on  one  season's  weather. 

In  the  United  States  comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done  in 
the  line  of  thorough,  systematic  forestry,  though  many  good  begin- 
nings have  been  made  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country. 
Even  lumbermen  are  waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  harvesting 
their  timber  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  Small  farmers  are  per- 
haps the  last  to  realize  the  advantage  of  cultivating  the  timber 
they  have  and  planting  more,  but  an  increasingly  large  number 
are  beginning  to  do  it  or  to  seek  information  on  the  subject ;  still 
others  are  open  to  conviction,  while  a  few  have  already  managed 
their  woodland  on  common  sense  principles  long  enough  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  such  methods.  Of  these  last  Mr.  Fred  A. 
Cutter  of  Pelham,  New  Hampshire,  is  an  excellent  example.  I 
go  out  of  our  own  State  because  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  just 
the  same  work  in  Massachusetts  and  my  object  is  to  show  not 
merely  what  is  done  at  home  but  also  what  might  and  ought  to  be 
done  here.  Pelham  being  just  over  the  Massachusetts  border 
presents  conditions  identical  with  our  own.  The  most  valuable 
feature  in  Mr.  Cutter's  operations  seems  to  me  to  be  their  com- 
bined simplicity  and  effectiveness.  They  require  no  long  training 
nor  even  much  experience,  and  but  the  smallest  outlay  of  capital 
and  labor.  There  is  nothing  in  them  that  any  farmer  cannot  put 
into  immediate  practice  on  his  own  wood  lot  with  the  prospect  of 
eventually  doubling  his  profits  and  even  in  many  cases  beginning 
to  get  considerable  returns  in  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 
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Mr.  Cutter's  woodland  is  a  part  of  ninety  acres  taken  up  by  his 
grandfather  in  1702.  It  was  then  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
Oak  with  a  few  stray  Pines  here  and  there.  About  1816  this 
timber  was  all  blown  down  in  a  gale.  Sixty-six  years  ago  Mr. 
Cutter's  father  moved  from  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  back  to  his 
native  home,  where  he  put  up  a  large  set  of  buildings  for  which 
he  had  to  buy  the  timber,  as  there  was  no  Pine  on  the  place  except 
a  few  trees  mixed  with  the  Oak  which  had  grown  up  after  the 
blow-down.  The  Oak  was  cut  down  and  from  those  scattering 
Pines  a  tract  of  forty  acres  was  thickly  seeded,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  thinned  and  pruned.  Fifty  years  ago  they  began  prun- 
ing perhaps  an  acre  a  year  and  thinning  as  needed,  and  now  from 
the  forty  acres  have  been  already  cut  700,000  feet  of  timber, 
while  about  300,000  feet  are  still  standing.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  timber  already  cut  has  netted  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
clear  profit  and  that  two  thousand  dollars'  worth  remains  which  is 
increasing  in  value  every  year.  Mr.  Cutter  harvested  his  best 
timber,  which  brought  from  Si 50  to  $200  the  acre  standing,  five 
years  ago.  From  one  square  rod  he  cut  2800  feet,  for  which  he 
received  twenty-eight  dollars  delivered  in  logs.  On  one  lot  con- 
taining trees  fifty -five  years  old  seven-eighths  of  the  trees  made 
logs  sixty-four  feet  long,  the  timber  completely  free  from  knots 
outside  a  small  space  near  the  heart  where  the  limbs  were  sawn 
off  and  many  of  the  trees  sawed  one  thousand  feet  and  upwards 
of  clear  timber.  Upon  the  ground  cut  over  five  years  ago  Pines 
are  thickly  seeding  in  from  the  seed  trees  left  for  reproduction. 
To  illustrate  how  closely  Pines  may  come  up  to  advantage,  on  one 
lot  now  covered  with  fine  young  trees  ready  for  the  second  thin- 
ning and  pruning  the  saplings  were  so  thick  before  the  first 
thinning  that  by  actual  experiment  among  them  one  person  could 
not  see  another  at  a  distance  of  eight  feet.  Mr.  Cutter's  large 
Pine  now  sending  is  worth  from  $76  to  $125  the  acre,  according 
to  size  and  to  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and 
will  be  worth  more  when  ready  to  cut  some  years  hence.  He 
thinks  that  Pines  should  not  be  thinned  and  pruned  until  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  believing  that  not  until  that  time  will  nature 
have  fully  shown  which  are  the  fittest  to  survive,  and  that  up  to 
that  size  no  knots  develop  sufficiently  to  injure  seriously  the  gen- 
eral quality  of  the  timber,     lie  always  prunes  with  a  saw.  never 
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with   an   axe.     I   call   special  attention   to   these  points   because 
later  I  .shall  describe  successful  timber  culture  by  quite  different 
methods.     At  the  first  pruning  Mr.  Cutter  trims  only  within  reach 
standing  on  the  ground,  or  as  far  up  as  there  are  any  dead  limbs, 
and  thins  by  selecting  the  poorest  and  weakest  to  cut  out.     The 
remaining  trees  then  shoot  up  and  make  much  more  rapid  increase 
in    height  and   volume   than   before.     The    second    thinning   and 
pruning  are  done  ten  or  fifteen  years  later.     This  time  the  prun- 
ing is  done  from  a  ladder  and  in  thinning  only  the  dead  or  dying 
trees  are  cut  out.     Mr.  Cutter  estimates  that  the  first  thinning 
and  pruning  costs  about  five  dollars  per  acre  and  that  the  second 
pays  for  itself  in  the  wood  taken  out.     So  all  that  is  made  by  the 
operation  over  five  dollars  an  acre  is  clear  profit.     One  who  deals 
with  trees  always  with  an  eye  to  their  best  development  acquires 
a  keenness  in  seeing  the  possibilities,   aesthetic  or  economic,   of 
even  a  single  tree,  utterly  lacking  in  the  man  who  lets  his  wood 
grow  up   haphazard,  with  no  love  for  the   trees   and  without   a 
serious  thought  for  their  welfare,  and  harvests  it  in  the  same  way. 
While  cutting  off  a  heavy  growth  of  Pine  Mr.  Cutter  came  across 
a  fine  little  Oak  which  the  woodman  was  about  to  cut  down  and 
which  would  have  been  good  for  nothing  but  a  few  sticks  of  fire- 
wood.    But  Mr.  Cutter  told  him  to  let  it  stand  as  it  could  do  no 
harm  and  might  be  wanted  sometime.     Freed  from  the  shade  of 
the  Pines  it  grew  rapidly  and  twelve  years  after  when  the  Pine 
saplings    were  growing    up    thick  around  it,   a  man   came   along 
who  said,  "  There  is  just  the  tree  I  have  been  looking  for  to  make 
a  post  for  my  cider  mill !  "     He  paid  Mr.  Cutter  twelve  dollars 
for  ten  feet  of  the  trunk  and  cut  it  himself,  while  the  rest  of  the 
tree  netted  ten  dollars  for  cord  wood.     There  was  twenty  dollars 
clear  gain  from  a  tree  that  would  otherwise  have  been  thought- 
lessly cut  down  and  which  cost  absolutely  nothing  to  grow.     The 
great  advantage  of  tree  culture  on  a  farm  is  that  trees  grow  and 
flourish,  silently  rolling  up  the  profits,  not  only  while  the  farmer 
is  sleeping  but  while  he  is  doing   and   earning  quite  as  much  in 
other  lines,  for  land  can  be  utilized  for  trees  which  is  worth  little 
or  nothing  for  anything  else,  and  the  work  of  planting,  thinning, 
and  pruning  can  be  got  in  at  odd  times  that  hardly  count  at  all. 
About  thirty  years  ago  a  man  and  his  young  son  went  out  one 
rainy  morning  and  set  out  on  a  sandy  knoll  of  half  an  acre  or  so 
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some  White  Pine  seedlings  taken  from  an  adjoining  piece  of  land. 
The  ground  planted  was  worth  about  three  dollars  ;  the  labor  of 
setting  out,  thinning,  and  pruning  might  be  four  dollars,  the  whole 
amounting,  with  interest  in  thirty  years,  to  perhaps  sixteen  dollars. 
The  trees  are  now  valued  at  forty  dollars  on  the  stump,  which 
would  seem  a  pretty  good  return  on  so  small  an  investment. 
Given  twenty  years  longer  they  will  be  worth  much  more  and  with 
a  larger  outlay  of  labor  their  value  might  probably  have  been  still 
further  increased.  The  land  from  which  this  man  took  his  seed- 
lings was  at  that  time  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  young  Pine. 
This  has  now  been  cut  off,  the  last  cutting  having  been  finished 
about  four  years  ago.  There  were  taken  off  700,000  feet  of 
timber  bringing  $3,500  on  an  investment  of  $300,  and  the  land 
still  left.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  seedling  Oak 
which  with  suitable  care  would  make  fine  timber  for  some  uses  in 
twenty  to  thirty  years,  while  with  more  time  its  value  would 
increase  proportionately. 

The  White  Pine  land  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Morton,  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  affords  an  excellent  example  of  good  forestry 
based  on  the  same  general  principles  as  Mr.  Cutter's,  but  carried 
out  in  detail  by  different  methods.  Nine  years  ago  Mr.  Morton 
bought  for  four  hundred  dollars  fifty  acres  of  woodland  near  Ply- 
mouth. The  sandy  soil  was  then  covered  with  a  mixed  growth  of 
White  Pine  and  sprout  Oak,  the  Oak  being  usually  the  more 
abundant.  From  this  tract  the  previous  owner  had  almost  yearly 
for  many  years  been  cutting  out  the  best  firewood.  But  Mr. 
Morton  wanted  to  raise  Pine,  so  he  began  at  once  to  remove  all 
the  Oak  that  interfered  with  or  shaded  too  much  the  young  Pine, 
while  yet  leaving  enough  to  protect  the  ground,  and  so  encourage 
the  sprouting  of  the  Pine  seed  with  which  the  soil  was  well  sup- 
plied, and  also  to  shade  the  seedlings  as  long  as  needed.  The 
Pines,  however,  after  passing  the  seedling  stage,  have  seemed  to 
to  do  best  on  ground  from  which  all  the  trees  had  been  removed 
and  Mr.  Morton  now  questions  whether  the  huckleberry  and  other 
low  growth  would  not  have  furnished  enough  shade  for  seeds  and 
seedlings  if  all  the  Oak  had  been  cut  off  at  once.  Mr.  Morton's 
pruning  differs  from  that  of  most  Pine  growers  in  several  particu- 
lars and  he  has-  by  independent  experimentation  reached  many  of 
the  same  conclusions  as  Des  Cars  and  other  eminent  authorities. 
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In  describing  his  methods  I  shall  make  large  use  of  his  own  words 
but  as  these  will  be  connected  and  supplemented  by  my  own, 
quotation  marks  will  be  omitted. 

in  dealing  with  his  Pine  Mr.  Morton  began  by  trimming  off  all 
dead  branches  as  high  as  could  be  reached  from  the  ground  with 
an  axe,  and  occasionally  cutting  live  limbs  also  to  the  same  height. 
His  method  for  the  first  four  years  was  to  prune  the  limbs  as 
elosely  as  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the  bark  of  the  trunk, 
but  sometimes  the  cut  would  accidentally  extend  into  the  trunk, 
and  in  smoothing  the  wound  some  bark  would  be  removed  all 
around  the  cut.  In  a  few  years  it  was  found  that  the  scars  made 
by  limbs  thus  cut  off  had  become  partly  or  wholly  covered  with 
new  bark  while  the  scars  made  without  cutting  into  the  bark  of 
the  trunk  had  not  healed  over  and  showed  little  or  no  signs  of 
doing  so.  Most  of  Mr.  Morton's  pruning  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years  has  been  done  on  the  plan  of  cutting  into  the  trunk  enough 
to  make  a  scar  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the  limb  taken  off  and 
cutting  deep  enough  on  all  sides  of  the  limb,  to  be  sure  to  cut 
through  the  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  for  if  the  bark  on  any  part  is 
left  unbroken  it  will  not  close  in  upon  that  side  and  longer  time 
will  be  needed  to  cover  the  wound  with  new  bark.  Live  limbs  of 
all  sizes  up  to  three  inches  in  diameter  and  some  even  larger  ones 
have  been  cut  off  in  this  way  and  the  scars  give  promise  of  becom- 
ing entirely  covered  with  new  bark.  All  his  trees  live  feet  high 
and  over  have  had  one  or  more  rows  of  the  lower  limbs  pruned 
off,  the  plan  being  to  continue  such  trimming  yearly  until  all  limbs 
have  been  removed  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  always 
leaving 'enough  top  limbs  to  promote  the  best  growth  of  the  tree. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Morton's  treat- 
ment as  he  has  wrorked  it  out  up  to  the  present  time  consist,  first, 
in  pruning  branches  close  to  and  even  with  the  trunk  and  then 
smoothing  the  wound  by  cutting  all  around  well  into  the  trunk 
bark,  and,  second,  not  only  in  pruning  off  live  limbs  as  well  as 
dead  ones,  as  he  has  done  upon  the  older  Pines,  but  also 
in  pruning  trees  so  young  that  there  are  only  or  mainly  live  limbs 
to  prune ;  in  other  words  he  forestalls  the  process  of  natural  prun- 
ing by  pruning  himself  before  nature  has  a  chance  to  get  in  her 
work  at  all.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  these  points  later 
in  speaking  of  the  pruning  of  shade  trees.      Mr.  Morton's  Pines, 
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as  he  is  himself  careful  to  state,  are  too  young  for  one  to  speak 
with  absolute  certainty  of  final  results  but  everything  promises 
remarkable  success.  Experiments  show  that  wounds  made  by 
pruning  small  branches  as  carefully  as  possible  in  the  usual  way 
have  not  nearly  healed  in  five  years  and  the  tree  has  in  some  cases 
grown  outward  around  the  scar,  leaving  holes  in  the  trunk,  while 
other  wounds  made  on  the  same  tree  in  pruning  similar  branches 
by  cutting  into  the  bark  on  all  sides  even  with  the  trunk  have 
closed  smoothly  over  in  three  years.  Also  trees  pruned  before 
the  branches  begin  to  die  naturally  show  better  growth  than  those 
on  which  artificial  pruning  is  used  only  to  aid  or  supplement  the 
natural  process.  As  to  general  results  thus  far  one  has  but  to 
compare  Mr.  Morton's  Pines  with  woodland  across  the  road  exactly 
similar  to  his  own  when  he  began  work  upon  it  nine  years  ago. 
The  one  tract  is  covered  by  sprout  Oak  with  a  few  poor  Pines  and 
sickly  young  seedlings,  dying  for  lack  of  chance  to  grow.  On  the 
other  is  a  sturdy  growth  of  vigorous  young  Pine  of  various  sizes 
with  clean  straight  trunks  and  healthy  tops,  and  on  this  piece  the 
wood  bulk  has  increased  fifty  per  cent  in  seven  years,  that  is, 
since  clearing  out  the  Oak  and  giving  it  a  fair  start.  Mr.  Morton 
prunes  almost  wholly  with  axe  and  knife — a  large  knife  for  cutting- 
live  branches  up  to  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a  thin  sharp  axe 
for  cutting  and  smoothing  all  other  limbs.  For  working  on  or 
near  the  ground  he  uses  a  long  handled  axe  and  for  trimming  upper 
limbs  one  with  a  short  handle.  The  pruner  should  carry  a  whet- 
stone to  use  many  times  a  day,  as  a  dull  tool  is  likely  to  injure  the 
tree.  Mr.  Morton  is  doing  a  variety  of  experimental  and  obser- 
vational work  with  trees,  both  individually  and  in  the  mass,  the 
results  of  which  are  watched  with  interest  by  experts. 

Both  Mr.  Morton  and  Mr.  Cutter  are  very  glad  to  show  their 
woodland  to  visitors  and  to  answer  any  questions  as  to  methods  or 
results. 

II.     Roadsides. 

We  have  thus  far  been  discussing  trees  only  in  woodlands  and 
from  a  pecuniary  standpoint.  Forests  of  course  possess  also 
as  great  economic  importance  in  other  directions,  as  in  then- 
products  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  them,  while  to  many  of 
us  their  spiritual  values  of  beauty  and   sublimity   and  inspiration 
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make  the  strongest  appeal  of  all.  But  I  have  held  myself  strictly 
to  a  basis  of  dollars  and  cents,  because  under  our  present  organ- 
ization of  society  few  can  or  will  cultivate  woodland,  or  even  let 
it  stand  very  long,  without  assurance  of  a  sufficient  tangible 
return. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that4 'if  the  forests  should  disappear 
civilization  would  become  extinguished  on  the  earth."  The  same 
could  perhaps  hardly  be  said  of  street  and  roadside  trees  and  other 
growth,  and  yet  a  state  of  society  which  destroyed  or  deliberately 
discouraged  or  even  failed  to  encourage  all  such  adornment  would 
certainly  need  civilizing.  In  the  consideration  of  forests,  however 
we  may  value  their  beauty,  economic  factors  must,  as  we  have 
intimated,  receive  the  main  stress,  but  we  cannot  deal  with  road- 
sides without  combining  the  two  values,  aesthetic  and  economic, 
and  here  the  aesthetic  must  preponderate.  The  practical  values 
are  just  as  truly  there  as  in  the  timber  forest,  in  the  health,  com- 
fort, convenience,  and  pleasure  that  all  may  enjoy  from  well 
shaded  and  adorned  streets  and  roads  ;  and  health,  comfort,  con- 
venience, and  pleasure  are  just  what  above  all  else  we  want,  if  we 
can,  to  buy  for  ourselves  with  the  profits  of  timber  raising.  The 
moment  we  look  upon  beautiful  streets  and  roads  as  one  of  the 
comforts  of  life  necessary  to  be  provided  for  everybody  the  problem 
will  be  solved  and  our  civilization  will  have  made  a  large  advance. 

We  have  time  merely  to  touch  upon  a  few  points  of  roadside 
treatment,  some  of  which  might  easily  furnish  the  subject  of  an 
entire  lecture.  For  convenience,  since  they  require  different  treat- 
ment, I  will  speak  separately  of  city  or  village  streets  and  country 
roads,  and  shall  confine  myself  almost  wholly  to  the  question  of 
protecting  and  fostering  the  growth  that  we  already  have  or  that 
nature  supplies  when  we  let  her  do  so. 

The  most  obvious  protection  needed  by  street  trees  is  from 
external  injuries.  It  is  almost  worse  than  useless  to  plant  fine 
trees  only  to  allow  them  to  be  killed  or  injured  by  the  gnawing 
of  horses,  the  grazing  of  wheels,  or  the  assaults  of  thoughtless 
boys  and  other  persons.  Every  small  tree  and  all  large  trees 
in  exposed  positions  should  be  guarded,  though  large  trees 
usually  need  guarding  only  on  the  side  toward  the  street. 
Guards  should  be  of  strong -meshed  wire,  not  "chicken  wire;" 
be  fastened  securely,  but  not  tightly  enough  to  bind,  and  be 
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enlarged  with  or  in  advance  of  the  growth  of  the  tree.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  put  on  a  guard  low  enough  for  horses  to  reach 
over ;  the  guard  should  be  six  feet  high  unless  the  tree  is  so  small 
that  this  would  interfere  with  the  lower  branches,  in  which  case 
the  tree  should  have,  if  possible,  a  protection  wide  and  strong- 
enough  to  keep  enemies  at  a  respectful  distance.  Sometimes  a 
tree,  especially  a  Rock  Maple,  is  liable  in  swaying  to  chafe  against 
the  top  of  the  tree  guard.  This  is  easily  and  most  effectively 
prevented  by  tying  two  soft  stout  strings  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  near  the  top  of  the  guard,  which  should  be  considerably 
larger  than  the  trunk,  then  passing  the  strings  on  either  side  of 
the  stem  through  the  wires  opposite  and  returning  to  the  points 
of  starting  and  there  fastening.  This  stringing  will  usually  last 
a  whole  season  and  may  not  be  needed  the  following  year  when 
the  tree  has  become  firmly  established.  Many  devices  have  been 
tried  by  the  Brookline  Town  Forester  but  this  has  proved  in  every 
way  the  best.  The  wire  for  tree  guards  recommended  by  the 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Association  is  called  No.  1-16,  the  best 
widths  thirty-two  and  seventy-two  inches,  net  price  at  wholesale 
about  four  cents  a  square  foot,  and  should  be  attached  by  copper 
wire  which  stretches  as  the  tree  expands.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  public  spirited  Roxburghe  (Woman's)  Club  in  Roxbury,  nine 
thousand  street  trees  have  recently  been  guarded  and  Mr.  Doogue 
will  soon  begin  work  on  the  smaller  trees.  Mr.  Doogue  has  also 
promised  to  give  one  thousand  trees  to  the  Roxburghe  Club  this 
spring  to  be  distributed  by  them  among  those  persons  who  will 
plant  and  care  for  them.  This  Club  had  about  two  hundred  trees 
planted  two  years  ago  and  sets  an  excellent  example  in  taking 
quite  as  much  interest  in  guarding  and  otherwise  caring  for  trees 
as  in  planting  them. 

From  injuries  by  electric  wires  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of 
complete  protection  until  all  wires  are  buried,  but  something  can 
even  now  be  done  by  strict  supervision  and  by  holding  corporations 
owning  the  wires  responsible  for  all  maltreatment.  Damages  have 
been  and  can  be  recovered  for  injuries  of  this  kind.  Of  protection 
from  insect  pests  and  from  disease  there  is  here  no  time  to  speak 
except  to  give  an  incidental  hint  here  and  there  in  connection  with 
other  matters. 

There   are  few  ways  in  which  shade  trees  receive  more  serious 
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injury  than  from  bad  pruning  or  the  lack  of  pruning.  We  have 
seen  that  the  pruning  of  all  forest  trees,  beginning  when  they  are 
saplings,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  production  of  good 
timber.  The  pruning  of  every  shade  tree  is  not  in  the  same 
way  a  matter  of  course  necessity  at  any  particular  period  of  its 
life,  yet  every  shade  tree  is  practically  sure  at  some  time  to 
stand  in  greater  or  less  need  of  surgical  treatment.  The  prun- 
ing of  timber  trees  consists  mainly  in  taking  the  lower  limbs  off 
successively  as  the  tree  develops,  in  order  to  increase  growth  at 
the  top,  thus  producing  tall  straight-grained  trunks.  Street  trees 
may  need  pruning  at  any  time  from  early  youth  to  extreme  old  age 
and  for  a  variety  of  causes  which  can  be  summed  up  under  two 
heads  : —  First,  in  order  to  improve  or  modify  the  shape  of  a  tree 
for  the  sake  of  greater  beauty  or  convenience  or  for  a  more  healthy 
growth.  Second,  to  guard  against  or  to  cure  decay,  disease,  or 
deformity. 

The  first  object  of  pruning,  to  improve  the  shape  of  a  tree,  is 
not  intended  to  mean  the  production  of  any  stiff,  formal  effects  but 
only  to  restore  or  train  a  tree  to  its  normal  outline  by  correcting 
tendencies  toward  exaggeration  or  by  repressing  or  shortening 
sportively  inclined  branches  that  injure  its  natural  symmetry. 
For  instance,  the  spreading  Oak  may  spread  so  far  that  the  lower 
branches  become  disproportionately  large  at  the  expense  of  the 
upper  ones,  which  may  consequently  decay,  while  the  heavy  lower 
limbs  are  apt  to  be  broken  by  wind  or  by  snow  and  ice  and  the 
whole  tree  thus  loses  not  only  beauty  but  also  health  and  per- 
haps life.  Or  one  or  two  branches  may  protrude  so  far  beyond 
the  outline  of  a  round  or  pyramidal  tree  as  to  mar  greatly  the 
general  effect.  Such  branches  need  cutting  back  enough  to  con- 
form to  the  natural  shape  of  the  tree.  Besides  the  disfigurement 
they  cause,  these  unruly  branches  are  also  apt  to  be  broken  by 
wind  or  storm,  thus  endangering  health  as  well  as  beauty.  Many 
street  trees  need  higher  trimming  for  the  convenience  of  passers 
by  and  of  vehicles,  and  for  the  sake  of  more  light  and  air  and  a 
higher  view. 

Second,  how,  taking  our  trees  as  they  are,  shall  we  by  right 
pruning  guard  against  or  cure  disease  and  decay  ?  To  begin  with, 
cut  off  all  dead  or  dying  limbs,  which  carry  death  back  into  the 
tree  itself.     All  branches,  too,  which  chafe  or  cross  should  be 
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removed,  for  their  bark  becomes  broken  and  they  cannot  remain 
sound.  Broken  branches  and  stubs,  remnants  of  limbs  of  any 
sort,  and  all  sprouts  upon  the  trunk  and  unsightly  protuberances 
should  be  pruned  off.  Wounds,  cavities,  and  loosened  bark  all 
invite  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  need  immediate  treatment. 

But  if  we  stop  here  half  the  story  has  not  been  told.  More 
really  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done  than  upon  the 
pruning  itself.  Indeed  many  persons  interested  in  trees  object  to 
pruning  for  the  very  reason  that  it  causes  decay  and  disease. 
Lumber  dealers  especially  are  often  opposed  to  pruning  and  are 
inclined  to  reject  pruned  logs.  But  it  is  the  method  and  not  the 
fact  of  pruning  which  is  at  fault.  Go  through  almost  any  town 
or  village  in  Massachusetts,  even  where  some  pains  are  taken  to 
preserve  the  trees,  observe  the  pruning  and  its  results  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  convinced  that  bad  pruning  is  responsible  for  the 
deformity,  decay,  disease,  and  death  of  large  numbers  of  our 
street  and  roadside  trees.  Ugly  protuberances,  scars  left  by  old 
wounds  never  or  badly  healed,  dark  cavities  lined  with  fungous 
growth  and  rotting  into  the  trunk,  stumps  of  branches  cut  off 
anywhere  from  two  or  three  inches  to  as^  many  feet  from  the  trunk 
or  limb  to  which  they  belong,  and  shrunken  and  decayed  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  cut,  loosened  bark  fur- 
nishing breeding  places  for  insect  enemies  —  some  or  all  these  and 
other  forms  of  evil  will  one  be  likely  to  find  on  most  trees  of  any 
size,  especially  on  mature  trees  which  ought  instead  to  be  in  the 
prime  of  perfection  and  beauty.  Nearly  all  such  evils  are  the  con- 
sequence of  bad  pruning,  and  it  is  bad  pruning  which  has  brought 
all  pruning  into  disrepute  and  is  really  almost  worse  than  none 
at  all. 

But  what  makes  any  pruning  good  or  bad  and  why  ?  The  main 
principle  on  which  the  whole  result  depends  is  the  same  that  Mr. 
Morton  discovered  by  accident  and  careful  observation  and  con- 
firmed by  experiment,  and  can  be  expressed  in  a  single  rule, 
namely  : —  In  pruning  remove  every  branch,  large  or  small,  living 
or  dead,  by  cutting  it  off  close  to  and  perfectly  even  with  the 
trunk  or  limb  from  which  it  springs.  This  necessarily  involves 
cutting  into  the  live  bark  around  the  wound  and  in  this  way  only, 
especially  on  deciduous  trees,  can  rapid  and  complete  healing  be 
effected.     The  reason  for  this  will  be  at  once  obvious  to  one  who 
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understands  the  process  of  wood  formation.  Sap  forms  wood  or 
bark  only  on  its  return  journey  from  leaves  to  roots.  Therefore, 
no  wound  can  heal  unless  its  edges  —  that  is  the  live  bark  around 
its  edges  —  are  in  direct  communication  with  leaves  through  the 
returning  sap.  But  when  a  limb  is  cut  off  at  any  distance  from 
the  trunk  the  wound  cannot  be  reached  by  sap  because  there  are 
no  leaves  beyond  to  lift  the  ascending  sap  in  that  direction  or  to 
elaborate  it  into  wood  and  bark -producing  material  and  send  it 
back  to  repair  damages.  The  stub  therefore  dies  and  gradually 
decays  down  into  the  tree,  producing  eventually  one  of  those  dan- 
gerous cavities  which  I  have  mentioned.  When  properly  done 
trees  bear  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of  cutting  without  injury. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  cut  off  at  least  one-half  of  the  trunk  circum- 
ference in  bark  and  sometimes  two-thirds  when  the  tree  is  thrifty. 

As  to  the  best  season  for  pruning,  authorities  differ  except  in 
the  case  of  Maples  and  coniferous  trees,  which  should  never  be  cut 
while  the  sap  is  running.  Summer  is  the  best  season  for  these. 
Besides  the  pruning  of  branches,  protuberances  on  the  trunk, 
ofter  caused  by  trimming  near  to  but  not  even  with  the  trunk, 
should  be  cut  off  smooth  in  the  same  way  as  pruned  limbs,  and  all 
cavities  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  filled  with  elastic 
cement  or  with  small  stones  and  then  covered  with  the  cement. 
There  are  many  very  important  but  simple  and  common  sense 
details  which  should  be  observed  in  pruning,  but  which  must  here 
be  omitted  except  to  add  that  on  all  shade  trees  the  wounds  made 
by  pruning  should  be  immediately  covered  with  a  coating  of  paint 
or  coal  tar  —  tar  is  better  —  in  order  to  protect  the  exposed  wood- 
cells  from  insects  and  decay.  On  coniferous  trees,  like  Pines, 
the  resin  or  pitch  answers  to  some  extent  the  same  purpose, 
especially  in  the  shade  of  the  forest,  where,  besides,  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  tar  every  wound.  But  resinous  trees  growing  in 
the  open  and,  therefore,  exposed  to  sunburn  and  other  dangers 
would  better  have  their  wounds  dressed  like  any  other  shade  or 
ornamental  trees. 

The  reason  why  so  much  bad  pruning  is  tolerated  is  partly 
because  few  people  know  that  it  is  bad,  seeming  to  regard  most 
blemishes  on  trees  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  the  falling 
of  autumn  leaves.  Besides,  pruning  properly  performed  takes 
four  or  five  times  as  long  to  do  as  poor  pruning  and  when  the 
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same  price  can  be  obtained  men  professing  to  be  experts  injure 
beautiful  trees  by  poor  work,  presuming  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
owners.  Pruners  about  whose  fitness  or  responsibility  there  is  any 
doubt  should  never  be  employed  om  streets  or  private  grounds. 
There  are  competent  concerns  who  do  thorough  work  and  who 
take  contracts  in  any  part  of  the  State,  but  everyone  should  learn 
the  elementary  principles  of  pruning  in  order  to  know  when  it  is 
correctly  done.  "Tree  Pruning"  by  A.  Des  Cars,  translated 
from  the  French  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  and  "The 
Pruning  Book"  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  are  the  best  available 
works  on  the  subject.  They  are  interesting  as  well  as  instructive 
even  to  one  with  no  previous  knowledge  in  such  matters. 

Country  roadsides  may  be  shaded  and  beautified  with  much  less 
expense  and  trouble  than  city  or  village  streets  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  wealth  of  spontaneous  growth  which  almost  every 
roadside  produces  when  let  alone.  In  the  indiscriminate  mowing 
of  roadsides  which  so  generally  prevails,  many  a  fine  seedling  or 
sapling  is  cut  down  that  would  in  a  few  years  become  a  noble 
tree,  a  comfort  and  delight  to  every  passer  by.  In  cities  and  vil- 
lages it  is  undesirable  to  use  trees  of  different  kinds  on  the  same 
street  or  short  section  of  a  street,  but  on  country  roads  a  mingling 
of  species  is  often  very  effective.  Neither  should  trees  always 
stand  in  rows  or  be  evenly  spaced,  and  occasional  wide  breaks  in 
the  line  of  shade  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  road  make  pleas- 
ing contrasts,  especially  when  disclosing  broad  or  distant  views. 
The  natural  roadside  tree  growth  can  often,  therefore,  be  utilized 
to  a  large  extent  with  very  little  additional  planting.  Trees  of 
any  size  often  do  not  need  guarding  unless  in  exposed  positions 
and  many  trees  can  be  guarded  by  bushes,  or  by  inexpensive 
improvised  wooden  guards  large  enough  so  that  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  will  not  injure  the  roots  of  young  trees.  Such 
guards  —  as  also  fences  and  walls  —  can  be  disguised  and  beauti- 
fied by  vines  and  other  plants.  Roadside  trees  even  more  than 
street  trees  should  usually  be  trimmed  high,  not  only  for  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  and  convenience  of  passage,  as  in  the 
case  of  loads  of  hay,  but  also  to  afford  unobstructed  views  of 
the  surrounding  landscape.  Mr.  Morton,  besides  his  cultivation 
of  woodland,  is  devoting  considerable  time  and  thought  to  direct- 
ing and  improving  the  natural  tree  growth  upon  highways  adjoin- 
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ing  his  land  and  that  of  others  interested  in  his  operations,  which 
promise  great  success. 

Other  roadside  growth  should  receive  the  same  thoughtful 
artistic  treatment  as  Mr.  Morton  is  giving  to  trees,  and  this 
can  be  done  at  the  expense  of  less  time  and  trouble  than  trees 
require.  The  endless  groupings  and  combinations  of  nature  are 
varied  and  graceful  beyond  any  possibilities  of  artificial  arrange- 
ment and  can  be  altered  or  modified  and  mistakes  repaired  almost 
at  will,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  roadside  shrub  and  plant  growth. 
We  have  doubtless  all  had  the  experience  on  our  visits  to  the 
country  of  driving  or  walking  a  long  way  for  the  sake  of  enjoying 
a  certain  "  pretty  road,"  and  of  avoiding  another  walk  or  drive 
because  of  barren,  ugly  roads.  But  why  have  any  roads  ugly  or 
barren  ?  Why  not  make  them  all  beautiful  or  let  them  become  so, 
not  with  tiresome  sameness  — though  which  is  worse,  monotonous 
beauty,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  or  monotonous  ugliness? — but 
with  Nature's  own  graceful  profusion  and  variety,  restrained,  inter- 
rupted, modified,  if  you  will,  by  the  hand  of  man,  but  always  fresh 
and  pleasing. 

Iu  speaking  to  the  Horticultural  Society  last  year  I  mentioned 
reasons  that  had  been  given  me  for  opposition  to  tree  and  shrub 
growth  upon  country  roadsides.  The  chief  of  these  reasons  was 
that  such  growth,  especially  bushes,  causes  snow  drifting.  After 
a  somewhat  extended  investigation,  I  find  that  with  very  few 
exceptions  all  the  bad  drifting  places  are  on  barren  open  pieces  of 
road  where  there  is  no  roadside  growth  at  all.  When  drifting  does 
occur  habitually  between  overgrown  roadsides  it  seems  usually  to 
be  on  roads  running  north  and  south,  while  east  and  west  roads 
presenting  apparently  the  same  conditions  in  other  respects  do  not 
drift  at  all,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  north  and  south 
roads  wrould  not  drift  just  the  same  or  worse  with  the  bushes  all 
cut  off.  Pines  and  other  evergreens  are  greatly  complained  of  as 
roadside  trees  because  of  keeping  the  road  icy,  unsettled,  and 
muddy  late  in  the  spring.  But  here  again  it  appears  to  be  wholly 
a  matter  of  location.  Pines  on  the  north  side  of  a  road  protect 
from  cold  winds  and  retain  the  heat  of  the  south  sun,  thus  causing 
mud  and  ice  to  disappear  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere,  while  on 
the  south  side  they  keep  off  the  sun  and  let  in  the  wind  producing 
exactly  the  opposite  effect.     The  result  in  either  case  is  modified 
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by  high  trimming,  which  is  almost  always  advisable  except  in  the 
case  of  certain  evergreens,  and  occasionally  other  trees,  in  some 
location  where  a  hedge-like  effect  is  desired.  Nothing  in  roadside 
adornment  produces  a  more  stately  and  magnificent  appearance 
than  a  long  row  of  tall,  well  spaced,  and  high  trimmed  Pines. 
They  grow  easily  and  quickly  and  should  be  used  much  oftener 
than  at  present.  Nut  trees  also,  both  on  streets  and  roadsides 
and  in  orchards,  are  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  they 
now  receive,  and  the  objections  to  their  cultivation  or  toleration 
can  be  far  better  met  than  by  cutting  down  beautiful  and  valu- 
able trees.  I  notice  in  the  u  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  "  for  1900 
some  excellent  advice  on  "  Growing  Chestnuts  and  Shellbarks  for 
the  Market;"  also  suggestions  for  "Trees  and  Shrubs  around 
the  Dwelling  House." 

There  is  happily  in  Massachusetts  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  utilizing  natural  roadside  growth  instead  of  mowing  it  down, 
but  the  work  of  Village  Improvement  Societies  has  thus  far 
seemed  to  be  confined  almost  wholly  to  village  limits.  In  fact 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  large  portions  of  a  road  between  two 
beautiful  and  well-kept  villages  not  only  robbed  of  every  natural 
charm  but  even  disfigured.  If  these  organizations  would  take 
hold  of  country  roads  with  the  same  zeal  and  judgment  that  they 
have  in  many  cases  applied  to  the  improvement  of  streets,  a  few 
years  would  see  a  vast  increase  in  the  rural  attractions  of  our 
State. 

The  work  of  educating  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  more 
healthy  and  beautiful  street  and  roadside  growth  is  one  to  which 
women's  clubs  seem  particularly  adapted,  always  providing  that 
they  act  as  does  the  Eoxburghe  Club,  only  upon  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  in  hearty  cooperation  with  street  commissioners,  tree 
wardens,  and  other  officials.  Most  women  have  more  daytime 
leisure  than  most  men  to  observe  the  condition  of  streets  and 
roadsides,  and  their  organization  into  clubs  gives  them  greater 
influence  and  better  facilities  for  systematic  study  than  they 
would  usually  gain  as  individuals. 

Another  and  the  most  powerful  agency  for  improving  the 
present  state  of  things  lies  in  the  training  of  children  and  youth. 
Not  that  I  would  add  one  iota  to  the  already  over-full  curriculum 
of  our  schools.     I  would  make  room  by  taking  out  those  subjects 
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like  mathematics — beyond  the  simplest  elements — valuable  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  proper  place,  but  now  crowded  prematurely  upon 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  by  abolishing  methods  such 
as  waste  so  much  time,  for  instance,  in  the  present  study  of  English. 
Nature  study  is  a  long  step  in  advance,  especially  when  it  includes 
gardening.  But  why  not  go  farther  and  take  up  the  elements  of 
arboriculture  and  forestry,  and  do  it  in  the  most  concrete  and  prac- 
tical manner  ?  No  amount  of  abstract  teaching  can  half  so  well  fix 
upon  the  minds  of  children  the  circulation  and  functions  of  sap, 
for  example,  as  to  see  it  illustrated  in  good  and  bad  pruning.  As 
soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  let  them  take  a  hand  themselves  at 
pruning  in  a  small  way  as  part  of  manual  training.  Set  them 
also  to  observing  the  defects  and  possibilities  of  street  and  road- 
side trees  and  other  growth  in  their  neighborhood,  and  they  will 
prove  themselves  most  valuable  investigators  and  helpers  as  they 
have  already  done  in  some  places  by  collecting  and  destroying  the 
egg  clusters  of  the  tent  caterpillar  and  other  insect  pests.  Take 
them  to  the  nearest  available  woodland  for  illustration  of  timber 
growth  and  forest  functions.  Educate  the  children  on  proper 
lines  and  we  shall  not  have  to  cut  down  nut  trees  to  save  them 
from  mutilation.  Let  children  become  interested  under  suitable 
direction  in  street  and  roadside,  in  timber  raising  and  forest 
preservation,  and  the  next  generation  will  live  in  a  better  and 
more  beautiful  world  than  ours.  Besides,  I  believe  that  early 
training  in  such  far-reaching  work  as  tree  culture  and  forest 
management  has  a  distinct  value  in  broadening  and  humanizing 
mind  and  character.  Familiarity  with  aims  and  efforts  for  defi- 
nite, practical  future  good  which  must  often  benefit  others  rather 
than  one's  self  cannot  fail  to  have  that  effect.  So  let  us  devise 
some  plan  for  training  our  children  whereby  they  can  work  together 
with  nature  in  her  free  and  open  laboratories,  study  her  methods 
and  feel  the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  their  development,  with  an 
eye  like  hers — if  unconsciously,  perhaps  so  much  the  better  for 
£i  while  —  an  eye  to  future  men  and  future  times. 
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BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,   March  3,   1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong  spoke  of  the  exhibition  of  car- 
nations, open  at  the  Flower  Market  under  Park  Street  Church,  and 
of  the  desirability  that  so  beautiful  an  exhibition  should  be  held 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  and  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  three  to  confer  with  the  organization  under  whose  auspices  the 
exhibition  was  held,  in  regard  to  bringing  the  next  exhibition  to 
the  Society's  Hall.  The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  the  Committee  Mr.  Strong,  William  H.  Spooner, 
and  Patrick  Norton. 

Henry  L.  Clapp  made  the  following  motion : 

That  half-tone  cuts,  not  wider  than  the  pages  of  the  Transac- 
tions, be  made  from  photographs  of  President  Francis  H.  Apple- 
ton,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Secretary  and  Librarian 
Robert  Manning,  Ex-Presidents  William  C.  Strong  and  William 
H.  Spooner,  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  O.  B.  Hadwen,  and  Mrs.  E. 
M.  Gill,  all  members  and  pillars  of  the  Society,  and  that  our 
Transactions  this  year  be  embellished  with  prints  from  such  cuts  ; 
and  further,  that  a  short  account  of  the  principal  incidents  and 
works  in  the  lives  of  these  members  be  printed  with  the  pictures 
in  our  Transactions,  and  that  additions  be  made  to  the  accounts 
according  to  the  discretion  of  Secretary  Manning,  who  knows  all 
the  members  well. 

The  above  motion  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  as  members  of  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected  : 

Henry  Brooks,   of  Lincoln. 

James  Donaldson,  of  Boston. 

Fernald  E.  Ham,   of  Burlington. 

Franklin  Haven,  of  Boston. 

William  W.  Holt,  of  Winchester. 

Thomas  Roland,  of  Nahant. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  10,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  lecture  illustrated  with  stereopticon  pictures, 
some  of  which,  selected  by  Mr.  Ward,  are  reproduced  here,  was 
delivered  : 

The  Improvement  of  Carnations  in  America. 
By  C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Our  Carnation,  Dianthus  Caryophyllus,  erroneously  called  Pink 
by  many  people,  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe.  In  its  original 
state  it  is  a  half-hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  about  two 
feet  in  height.  The  original  flower  was  flesh  colored  and  con- 
tained five  broad  petals.  Its  natural  period  of  blooming  in  the 
open  air  is  from  June  to  August.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  the  wild 
state  in  England  where  it  was  introduced  supposedly  about  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  As  long  ago  as  three  hundred  years 
B.  C.  the  Carnation  was  described  by  Theophrastus,  who  gave  it 
the  name  Dianthus,  from  the  Greek  Dios,  divine,  and  Anthos, 
flower.  The  name  Caryophyllus  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  the 
clove  tree,  Caryophyllus  aromaticus,  and  was  applied  to  the  Carna- 
tion because  of  the  clove-like  fragrance  of  its  blooms.  The  name 
Carnation,  derived  from  the  Latin  carnis,  flesh,  refers  to  the  flesh- 
colored  flowers  of  the  original  type.  The  Carnation  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  in  early  Greek 
history  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Gillyflower.  As  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  development  of  the 
Carnation  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  historians,  and  the  Euro- 
pean gardeners  contributed  so  many  varieties  that  Gerard  in  1597 
wrote  that  to  "describe  eaGh  new  variety  of  Carnation  were  to 
roll  Sisyphus'  stone  or  number  the  sands." 

The  Carnation  has  been  divided  into  several  distinct  classifica- 
tions. The  French  arranged  all  varieties  in  three  classes,  the 
Grenadins,  Flamands,  and  Fancies.  The  English  divided  them 
into  four  classes  :  Selfs,  comprising  only  one  color  in  the  petals  ; 
Flakes,  having  a  pure   ground  of  white  or  yellow  and  flaked  or 
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striped  with  one  color ;  Bizarres,  having  a  pure  ground  color  but 
marked  with  two  or  three  different  colors  ;  and  Picotees,  the  last, 
having  a  pure  white  or  yellow  ground,  each  petal  being  bordered 
with  a  band  of  yellow  at  the  margin.  The  English  still  maintain 
this  classification  and  in  the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  Southern  Section,  of 
England,  we  find  a  total  of  forty-two  classes  described  in  their 
premium  list,  covering  the  above  four  classifications. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  English  garden- 
ers paid  particular  attention  to  growing  Carnations  and  produced 
fully  as  large  flowers  as  any  that  we  have  upon  the  table  here 
today.  They  practised  what  is  known  among  English  gardeners 
as  dressing,  removing  all  imperfect  and  superfluous  petals  with 
forceps  and  arranging  the  remaining  petals  in  a  perfectly  formal 
manner.  Frequently  the  calyx  was  cut  down  between  the  points 
to  prevent  what  is  known  as  bursting ;  that  is,  the  growing  out  of 
the  petals  at  one  side  of  the  calyx.  All  of  these  artificial  details 
seem  to  have  proved  of  doubtful  benefit  to  the  Carnation,  and 
eventually  to  have  wrought  its  downfall,  as  we  find  that  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  little  is  heard  of  the  Carna- 
tion among  English  gardeners,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period.  The  type  of  the  Carnation,  however,  that  was  developed 
and  grown  by  the  English  gardeners,  is  not  the  same  type  that  we 
grow  at  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  distinctly  a  race  of  summer 
flowering  Carnations.  The  usual  plan  of  growing  them  is  to  keep 
the  plants  in  cool  houses  or  cold  frames  during  the  winter  and  to 
bring  them  into  blooming  quarters  in  the  early  spring.  They 
were  usually  had  in  perfection  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  each  plant  producing  a  profusion  of  blossoms  during  this 
short  season.  While  the  English  seem  to  have  lost  much  of  their 
interest  in  the  Carnation  about  1850,  that  interest  seems  to  have 
been  steadily  reviving  during  the  past  few  years. 

Referring  again  to  the  annual  report  of  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society,  we  find  that  there  is  a  total  of  three  hundred 
and  nineteen  premiums  offered  in  the  forty -two  classes  and  that 
this  society  is  supported  by  a  list  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
subscribers,  who  have  donated  sums  ranging  from  five  shillings  to 
fifty  pounds  each  towards  maintaining  its  premium  list,  these 
donations    amounting    to    three    hundred    and    seventeen   pounds 
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sterling,  or  about  $1,500.  We  also  find  that  this  report  contains 
as  patronesses  the  names  of  Lady  Ardilaun,  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough ;  and  as  patrons,  Lord 
Balfour,  Lord  Henry  Grosvenor,  Lord  Rothschild,  and  Baron 
Schroeder,  and  many  other  prominent  persons.  Among  its  Vice- 
Presidents  is  found  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  mention  of  these  names  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
present  interest  shown  by  English  people  in  Carnation  culture. 

In  America  we  have  also  the  American  Carnation  Society,  a 
national  body  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  Divine  flower. 
This  Society  is  composed  of  a  membership  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred,  the  majority  of  whom  are  either  Carnation  enthusiasts  or 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation  either  commercially  or 
as  amateurs.  The  work  of  this  Society  has  been  of  incalculable 
benefit,  and  to  its  efforts  may  be  largely  attributed  the  advance- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  the  American  Carnation.  This 
Society  holds  its  annual  meeting  in  February  of  each  year  at 
different  points  throughout  the  United  States,  upon  which  occasions 
are  exhibited  magnificent  displays  of  the  finest  Carnations  that  can 
be  grown.  The  membership  of  this  Society  is  open  to  any  and  all 
persons  who  are  interested  in  or  have  any  love  for  the  Carnation. 
None  are  barred — amateurs  and  professionals  are  equally  welcome. 

The  Carnation  commonly  grown  in  America  was  derived  from 
the  French  strain,  known  as  the  remontant,  monthly,  or  perpetual 
flowering  Carnation.  This  distinct  race  originated  about  1840  and 
is  said  to  have  been  produced  by  M.  Dalmais,  a  gardener  of  Lyons, 
France,  the  original  variety,  called  Atim,  having  been  sent  out 
about  the  year  1844.  This  improvement  was  followed  up  in  1846 
by  M.  Schmitt  of  Lyons,  who  produced  several  fine  varieties  that 
remained  in  cultivation  a  number  of  years. 

M.  Alphonse  Alegatiere  was  the  next  horticulturist  to  aid  in  the 
material  development  of  this  new  race  of  Carnations,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded by  skillful  crossing  in  obtaining  fine  varieties  with  stiff 
stems.  In  1860  the  number  of  these  varieties  was  largely  increased 
and  this  class  received  the  name  of  Tree  Carnations ;  but  in 
America  they  were  generally  termed  monthly  Carnations.  It  is 
from  the  productions  of  Alegatiere  that  our  American  race  of 
Carnations  was  undoubtedly  obtained. 

As  early  as  1866  a  number  of  varieties  were  imported  into  this 
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country  by  Messrs.  Dailledouze  and  Zeller,  horticulturists,  who 
were  then  located  in  Flatbush,  L.  I., — these  gentlemen  having 
imported  Edwardsii,  President  Degraw,  La  Purite  and  a  variegated  ' 
La  Purite.  These  varieties  were  grown  during  a  period  of  ten 
years  as  pot  plants  for  summer  and  winter  blooming.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  state  that  at  the  present  time  Mr.  Charles  Zeller,  the 
survivor  of  the  firm  of  Dailledouze  &  Zeller,  still  lives  in  Flat- 
bush,  a  hale  and  hearty  gentleman  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  him  frequently  declare  that  he 
was  more  than  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  brought 
the  Carnation  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Zeller's  partner,  Mr.  John  Dailledouze,  has  long  since 
passed  away ;  but  has  left  worthy  sons  who  have  succeeded  to  and 
preserved  their  father's  love  for  the  Carnation. 

The  work  of  improving  the  American  Carnation  has  been  taken 
up  and  carried  on  successfully  by  such  men  as  the  late  Charles  T. 
Starr  and  W.  P.  Shellmire  of  Avondale,  Pa.  ;  William  Swayne  of 
Kennett  Square,  Pa.  ;  Joseph  Tailby  of  Wellesley,  Mass. ;  Sewall 
Fisher  of  Framingham,  Mass.  ;  Fred  Dorner  of  Lafayette,  Ind.  ; 
Fred  Witterstaetter  of  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Peter  Fisher  of  Ellis,  Mass. ; 
the  Dailledouze  Brothers  of  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  and  many  others 
whose  names  are  not  now  at  my  command. 

The  foregoing  historical  account  of  the  Carnation  I  have 
gathered  largely  from  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture 
recently  published  by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University. 

Today  it  is  my  purpose  to  give  you  an  illustration  of  the 
development  of  the  Carnation  from  the  original  five  petaled  bloom 
to  the  four-inch  flower  of  the  present  date.  We  find  from  the 
ancient  descriptions  that  the  wild  Carnation  was  a  five  petaled 
flower  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  that  it  was  commonly  flesh 
or  lavender  colored.  Fortunately  among  hybrid  seedlings  of 
today  frequent  reversions  furnish  us  with  flowers  that  are  almost 
identical  with  the  original  type  as  it  existed  two  thousand  years 
ago,  save  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  color. 

In  plate  1 ,  figure  1 ,  we  have  the  original  five  petaled  flower,  but  the 
color  is  a  deep  crimson.  In  figure  2  we  have  the  first  step  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  flower,  this  being  the  addition  of  a  single 
petal,  producing  a  six  petaled  bloom.  The  next  step  is  shown 
in  No.  3,  where  three  or  four  small,  short  petals  have  been  added 


PLATE    1. 

Evolution    of   the    Carnation 

from,    a    single    to    a    double    flower, 
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to  the  centre  of  the  bloom,  producing  a  semi-clouble  flower.  In 
the  next  step,  No.  4,  still  more  petals  have  been  added  and  we  now 
have  a  fairly  double  flower.  The  fourth  step  was  made  by  add- 
ing still  more  petals,  making  a  full,  double  flower  as  shown  in 
figure  5 ;  but  you  will  notice  that  in  all  of  these  the  relative 
size  of  the  bloom  remains  the  same,  namely,  about  one  inch  in 
diameter. 

After  the  Carnation  hybridizer  had  succeeded  in  producing  the 
double  bloom  shown  in  figure  5,  his  next  aim  was  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  bloom,  improve  the  strength,  as  well  as  elongate  the 
stem,  and  improve  and  diversify  the  shades  of  color.  This  has 
all  been  so  faithfully  done  by  our  American  hybridizers  that  you 
now  have  before  you  these  magnificent  blooms  measuring  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  with  perfect  calyxes  and  sup- 
ported upon  stiff  stems  two  feet  or  more  in  length;  some  of 
them  being  equal  in  form  to  those  produced  by  the  artificial 
manipulation  of  the  English  dresser ;  embracing  almost  every 
tint  of  color  known  in  flowers,  save  that  of  blue,  and  the  approach 
towards  this  latter  color  is  shown  in  varying  shades  of  purple ; 
several  California  varieties  have  been  introduced  in  a  distinct 
shade  of  mauve. 

The  study  of  this  plate  is  decidedly  interesting,  as  it  shows  the 
comparative  difference  between  the  Carnation  as  we  know  it 
today,  and  the  original  flower  that  aroused  the  sentiment  and 
admiration  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  com- 
parison is  accentuated  when  we  throw  upon  the  screen  Governor 
Roosevelt,  a  seedling  four  inches  in  diameter  as  the  photographs 
from  which  these  slides  were  made  were  taken  of  the  same  relative 
size.  We  shall  also  find  in  this  bunch  of  seedlings  before  us  a 
number  of  these  single  petaled  blooms. 

Possibly  a  brief  description  of  the  process  of  hybridizing  may 
be  of  interest.  If  you  will  note  figure  1  in  the  plate  now  thrown 
upon  the  screen,  you  will  see  projecting  above  the  flower  which 
has  been  split  down,  two  horn-like  growths.  These  are  the  pistils 
or  female  organs  of  the  flower.  In  figure  2,  where  the  petals  and 
pistils  have  been  removed,  you  will  note  the  anthers  which  con- 
tain the  pollen.  In  hybridizing,  this  pollen  is  removed  from  one 
flower  and  spread  upon  the  pistils  of  the  flower  which  we  wish 
to   bear  the  seed.     This  is  done  by  tweezers  or  a    camel's  hair 
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brush,   and  in  some  instances   by  simply   taking  the  flower   and 
scattering  the  pollen  over  the  pistils. 

In  figure  4  you  will  note  that  the  flower  has  commenced  to 
wither  and  the  petals  are  closing  together.  This  is  an  indication 
that  fertilization  has  taken  place. 

Figure  5,  where  the  calyx  has  been  removed,  shows  the  ovary 
or  seed  pod  commencing  to  enlarge.  After  fertilization  has  taken 
place  this  pod  continues  its  growth  for  four  or  five  weeks  and 
usually  ripens  its  seed  within  six  or  eight  weeks  after  the  date  of 
fertilization.  Seed  ripening,  however,  takes  place  much  more  rap- 
idly in  April,  May,  and  June  than  during  the  winter  months. 
After  the  seeds  are  ripened  they  are  carefully  sown  and  treated  the 
same  as  the  seeds  of  any  choice  greenhouse  plant. 

Again  referring  to  figure  1  on  the  next  plate,  we  have  the  seed- 
lings shown  immediately  after  the  seed  has  germinated.  You 
will  notice  that  the  embryo  plant  has  scarcely  any  root,  there  being 
a  slight  suggestion  of  a  root  fiber;  while  in  figure  2,  which  is 
taken  three  days  after  germination,  the  root  system  is  distinctly 
shown. 

In  figure  3,  taken  a  week  or  ten  days  after  germination,  the 
root  system  has  reached  considerable  proportions  and  the  first  true 
leaves  are  beginning  to  form.  When  the  seedlings  reach  the  stage 
shown  in  figure  3  they  are  taken  from  the  seed  beds  and  pricked 
off  into  flats,  where  they  remain  three  or  four  weeks  and  are  then 
potted  up  in  small  pots,  from  which  they  are  planted  in  the  open 
ground  from  about  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  May,  where  they  come 
into  bloom  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  at  which, 
time  the  plants  bearing  promising  flowers  are  lifted  and  planted 
on  the  greenhouse  benches,  and  thereafter  treated  the  same  as  in 
ordinary  Carnation  culture. 

While  this  growing  of  seedling  Carnations  is  an  intensely  inter- 
esting work  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  requisite 
to  obtain  valuable  results,  it  is  not  only  tedious  but  expensive ; 
and  the  seedling  grower  who  produces  a  distinct  advance  upon  the 
existing  type  of  Carnation  is  well  worthy  of  the  plaudits  of  his 
fellow  Carnation  men  and  richly  deserves  the  praise  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  or  imbued  with  the  love  of  flowers. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  size,  form,  and  build  of 
the  Carnations  that  have  interested  the  American  grower  during 


FLATE    No.    15. 
An   Ideal   White   Carnation. 
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PLATE    No.    16. 


Ideal    White    Carnation. 
Side   View. 
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the  past  ten  years,  we  will  now  pass  upon  the  screen  a  number  of 
varieties,  giving  you  the  name  of  each  variety  as  it  is  shown. 

The  first  is  William  Scott,  introduced  in  1893,  and  still  largely 
grown. 

The  second,  Storm  King,  a  beautiful  white,  introduced  in  1895, 
but  now  almost  obsolete. 

The  third,  Mrs.  George  M.  Bradt,  was  introduced  in  1896  ;  this 
is  the  largest  and  most  striking  variegated  Carnation  to  date,  and 
and  is  more  generally  grown  than  any  other  of  its  class.  It,  how- 
ever, has  several  rivals,  among  them  being  Olympia,  which  you 
see  in  the  vase  upon  the  table. 

The  fourth  is  Bridesmaid,  which  was  introduced  in  1897,  but 
which  has  practically  passed  out  of  existence. 

In  the  next  run  of  plates  we  will  show  front  and  calyx  views  of 
the  blooms,  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  various  forms  of 
Carnations.  These  views  are  of  flowers  of  comparatively  recent 
origination . 

In  plates  Nos.  15  and  16  we  have  a  snow-white  seedling  which 
for  beauty  of  form  and  purity  of  color  was  unsurpassed,  but 
unfortunately  it'  was  not  sufficiently  free  in  blooming  to  warrant 
its  commercial  introduction.  In  the  front  view  of  the  flower  the 
petals  are  not  crowded,  but  there  are  sufficient  of  them  to  give 
the  effect  of  a  shapely,  symmetrical  bloom,  and  in  the  side  view 
of  the  flower  you  will  note  that  the  guard  petals  are  broad  and 
stand  out  flat  from  the  calyx  without  recurving,  while  the  centre 
of  the  flower  is  well  built  up  and  the  calyx  and  stem  are  propor- 
tionately strong. 

In  Nos.  17  and  18^  we  have  White  Cloud,  one  of  the  prominent 
commercial  whites  of  the  present  time.  This  is  a  very  full  flower, 
possessing  a  good  calyx,  but  is  rather  too  full  for  the  ideal  flower. 

In  Nos.  19  and  20  we  have  a  fancy  flaked  variety,  a  seedling  of 
1898.  The  ground  color  is  yellow  and  the  petals  are  heavily 
striped  and  edged  with  a  pinkish  scarlet.  You  will  note  that 
this  flower  is  very  symmetrical,  that  the  calyx  is  perfect,  and  the 
guard  petals  are  broad  and  stand  out  perpendicularly  from  the 
calyx  without  any  tendency  to  recurve.  This  flower  is  exception- 
ally well  formed  and  may  well  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  splendid 
class  of  fancy  varieties. 
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In  Nos.  21  and  22  we  have  a  huge  lemon  yellow  bloom  of  the 
Malmaison  type,  which  produces  a  flower  nearly  four  inches  in 
diameter.  Unfortunately  it  persists  in  bursting  its  calyx  under 
ordinary  culture.    This  bloom  you  will  find  in  the  vase  of  seedlings. 

In  plates  Nos.  23  and  24  we  have  another  fancy  variegated 
yellow,  which  shows  an  excellent  form  and  calyx. 

In  plates  Nos.  27  and  28  we  have  Governor  Roosevelt,  a  seed- 
ling of  1897,  which  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  symmetrical 
form,  large  size,  splendid  calyx,  and  excellent  stem.  This  variety 
is  probably  the  most  advanced  step  in  the  development  of  the 
Carnation  yet  achieved.*  The  flowers  reach  three  and  one-half  — 
even  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  stems  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length. 

In  plates  Nos.  29  and  30  we  have  quite  a  new  departure  in 
Carnation  seedlings.  This  is  what  we  may  term  an  Anemone 
flowered  Carnation.  You  will  notice  that  this  flower  is  composed 
of  a  single  row  of  broad  guard  petals  that  stand  out  well  from  the 
calyx.  Around  this  is  a  thick  bunchy  wreath  of  fine  feathery 
petals,  the  same  as  is  seen  in  the  Anemone  flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums. In  the  centre  of  this  bloom  are  six  miniature  flowers,  the 
largest  of  the  secondary  flowers  being  surrounded  by  the  five 
smaller.  This  flower  also  has  four  pistils  instead  of  two,  and 
probably  if  it  had  been  left  to  develop,  some  of  the  secondary 
flowers  might  have  developed  additional  pistils.  The  flower  was 
nearly  four  inches  in  diameter  and  is  the  most  remarkable  freak 
that  I  have  seen  among  Carnation  seedlings,  but  unfortunately 
we  cannot  proceed  further  in  hybridizing  with  this  variety,  as  it 
produces  neither  seeds  nor  pollen. 

Plate  No.  31  shows  a  vase  of  a  seedling  which  was  at  first 
termed  No.  666,  but  is  now  named  Prosperity.  This  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  remarkable  Carnation  originated  to  date. 
The  blooms  attain  a  size  of  from  four  to  four  and  one-half  inches 
and  are  borne  upon  good  stems  and  possess  fine  calyxes.  This 
is  distinctively  a  fancy  Carnation,  the  ground  color  being  white  and 
the  petal  being  suffused  or  flaked  with  crimson  pink. 

Our  next  series  of  views  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  calyx  of  the  Carnation. 

In  plate  No.  32  we  have  what  is  known  as  a  burst  calyx.  You 
will  note  that  the  flower  has  grown  entirely  out  of  one  side  of  the 


PLATE    No.    27. 

Carnation    Gov.    Roosevelt. 

Front   View. 


PLATE    No.    28. 


Carnation    Gov.    Roosevelt. 
Calyx    View. 


PLATE    No.    29. 
Anemone   Flowered    Carnation. 
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calyx  and  torn  it,  so  that  it  is  quite  out. of  shape.  There  is  upon 
the  table  a  vase  of  burst  flowers  which  will  probably  give  you  a 
better  idea  than  you  can  get  from  the  picture  on  the  screen. 

Plate  No.  36  is  General  Maceo.  This  has  an  excellent  calyx. 
A  vase  of  this  variety  is  also  upon  the  table  and  may  be  examined 
at  your  leisure. 

Our  next  series  of  views  will  show  interior  and  exterior  views  of 
modern  Carnation  houses. 

Plate  No.  40  shows  a  house  of  Alaska,  a  white  seedling  which 
^ve  were  growing  in  1896. 

Plate  No.  47,  a  bench  of  William  Scott  as  grown  in  1894. 

Plate  No.  49,  a  bench  of  Governor  Roosevelt  growing  the 
present  season. 

Plate  No.  52  shows  Carnations  as  they  are  stored  in  a  cool 
room  preparatory  to  being  shipped  to  market.  This  room  con- 
tained at  the  time  five  thousand  flowers,  this  being  the  day's 
product  cut  from  ten  large  houses  comprising  some  thirty  thousand 
feet  of  glass. 

I  am  asked  sometimes  why  Carnations  purchased  from  the 
stores  frequently  keep  but  a  few  days,  and  I  am  oftentimes 
requested  to  give  instructions  as  to  how  to  care  for  Carnation 
blooms.  In  my  opinion,  the  reason  for  Carnations  not  keeping 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  commission  houses  and  stores, 
arises  from  the  variety  of  improper  treatment  which  they  receive. 
I  have  many  times  seen  dealers  take  Carnations  from  the  box  as 
they  arrive  and  plunge  the  stems  immediately  into  ice-cold  water 
and  set  the  flowers  into  a  cold  ice-box.  I  think  that  this  alter- 
nate chilling  and  heating  of  flowers,  as  by  plunging  the  stems  in 
ice  water  and  chilling  the  flowers  and  then  placing  them  in  highly 
heated  dry  rooms,  is  the  reason  for  the  premature  withering  away 
of  the  Carnation  flowers. 

You  will  understand  that  a  flower  immediately  after  being 
severed  from  the  plant  is  in  a  delicate  condition.  We  all  know 
that  if  we  subject  our  plants  in  the  greenhouses  to  these  sudden 
changes  in  temperature,  such  as  chilling  them  and  again  overheat- 
ing them,  the  plants  eventually  fade  and  die.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  a  member  of  the  plant  that  has  been  severed,  such 
as  the  cut  flowers. 

The  treatment  that  I  would  recommend  in  order  to  keep  Carna- 
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tions  as  long  as  possible,  is  to  plunge  the  stems  in  water  from 
which  the  chill  has  been  taken  so  that  it  feels  just  slightly  warm 
to  the  hand.  Then  place  the  vase  of  flowers  in  a  room  not  colder 
than  from  forty-five  to  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  allow  the 
flowers  and  water  to  cool  down  with  the  room.  Treated  in  this 
way  we  keep  Carnations  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and  in  some 
instances  have  kept  some  varieties  four  and  five  weeks.  If  the 
'  blooms  are  kept  in  a  room  ranging  at  from  forty  to  fifty  degrees 
during  the  nighttime  they  may  be  brought  into  the  living  room 
where  the  temperature  is  quite  high  during  the  daytime,  and 
returned  to  the  cool  room  each  night  without  serious  injury. 
Treated  in  this  way  Carnation  blooms  should  last  from  seven  to 
twelve  days  and  even  longer. 

I  have  found  an  unoccupied  bedroom  on  the  north  side  of  a 
house  in  which  there  is  no  direct  heat,  or  at  least  very  little  heat, 
the  temperature  ranging  from  forty -five  to  fifty -five  degrees,  an 
excellent  place  in  which  to  keep  Carnation  blooms.  It  is  in  this 
kind  of  a  room  that  we  are  able  to  keep  the  Carnations  from  two 
to  three  weeks  and  even  longer,  as  I  have  before  said. 

Our  next  series  of  plates  will  show  a  few  attempts  at  artistic 
arrangement  of  Carnation  blooms. 

Plate  No.  53  is  a  corner  table  arrangement  in  which  about  three 
hundred  flowers  are  used. 

After  listening  to  this  technical  description  of  the  advanced 
improvement  in  Carnation  culture,  a  few  statistics  concerning  the 
magnitude  of  the  business,  the  value  of  the  product  sold,  the  cap- 
ital invested  and  the  persons  employed,  may  not  come  amiss.  It 
is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  make  correct  statements 
regarding  the  amount  of  capital  employed,  as  we  have  as  yet  no 
accurate  statistics.  From  a  rough  computation  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are,  perhaps,  two  millions  of  dollars  invested  in 
Carnation  growing  in  the  United  States  today,  and  that  there  are 
probably  employed  in  the  production  of  Carnation  flowers,  some- 
thing like  five  thousand,  possibly  more,  people ;  these  employees 
receiving  wages  ranging  from  $35  to  $100  per  month,  the  average 
wages  probably  being  $45  per  month. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  crop  pro- 
duced ;  but  basing  our  estimate  upon  the  retail  prices,  the  proba- 
ble value  of  blooms  and  plants  sold  should  be  from  three  to  four 
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times  the  capital  invested .  There  are  about  two  and  one-half 
millions  of  young  Carnation  plants  and  rooted  cuttings  sold  each 
year,  and  florists  produce  an  equal  amount  which  they  themselves 
use  for  growing  and  which  are  not  sold ;  so  that  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  rooted  cuttings  and  young  Carnation  plants  will  approx- 
imate five  millions  per  annum.  Of  these  plants  at  least  four-fifths 
are  grown  under  glass  during  the  winter  time  for  cut-flower 
purposes,  some  three  to  four  million  plants  per  annum  being  used 
for  this  purpose.  Assuming  that  they  produce  an  annual  average 
of  twenty  flowers  to  the  plant  would  give  sixty  millions  of  blooms 
produced  upon  the  American  Continent  each  year. 

What  becomes  of  this  enormous  number  of  flowers  is  somewhat 
of  a  mystery.  They  are  put  to  innumerable  uses.  The  Carnation 
is  a  flower  that  awakens  the  love  of  almost  every  person,  and  as 
the  average  Carnation  blooms  are  sold  at  much  more  reasonable 
prices  than  many  other  flowers,  they  come  within  the  reach  of  a 
larger  class  of  people  than  do  roses  and  orchids  ;  consequently 
the  consumption  is  larger.  There  is  no  use  to  which  flowers  can 
T?e  put  for  which  the  Carnation  is  not  fitted.  It  lends  itself  to 
almost  every  scheme  of  decoration.  Its  delicious,  clean,  pungent, 
aromatic  fragrance  admits  it  to  almost  every  sick  room ;  it  is 
unsurpassed  for  dinner  or  centre-table  decorations  ;  it  is  univer- 
sally used  in  the  making  up  of  set  pieces  ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
flowers  for  boutonnieres  that  the  florist  has  at  his  command ;  and 
finally,  its  wide  range  of  pleasing  colors,  its  lasting  qualities 
and  fresh,  rich,  clove  fragrance  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  popular,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  sought  for  and  profitable 
of  florist's  flowers. 


MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND   DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  17,   1900. 

A  meeting   for  Lecture   and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President,  Benjamin  P.  Wake,  presiding. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 
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Japanese  Plums. 

By  George  S.  Butler,  Cromwell,  Conn. 

About  thirty  years  ago  a  California  gentleman  secured  several 
plum  trees  from  Japan  through  one  of  our  Consuls  (Mr.  Bridges), 
at  a  cost  of  ten  dollars  each.  These  trees  passed  into  the  hands 
of  John  Kelsey,  of  Berkeley,  California.  When  they  began  to 
produce  fruit,  in  1876,  Mr.  Kelsey  became  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  plum  for  general  commercial  cultivation,  and  it  was  placed 
with  an  Oakland  nursery  for  propagation  on  a  large  scale,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Mr.  Kelsey. 

The  Kelsey  not  proving  hardy  in  the  North  and  East,  the  Japan 
Plum  was  condemned  as  not  worthy  of  trial  here,  making  the 
introduction  of  other  varieties  in  this  section  very  slow  indeed. 

Subsequently  other  parties,  particularly  Luther  Burbank,  of 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  made  other  importations  of  Japanese 
Plums,  and  these  varieties  have  been  widely  disseminated  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  contrary  to  the  opinions  founded 
on  the  behavior  of  the  Kelsey,  have  proved  to  be  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  territory. 

These  plums  are  now  classed  botanically  as  Prunus  triflora, 
from  the  fact  that  usually  three  flowers  come  from  each  bud,  but 
they  are  easily  cross-fertilized  with  domestica,  Chicasa,  Americana, 
and  Simonii.  We  are  beginning  to  have  many  of  these  crosses 
which  are  hard  to  locate,  but  as  most  of  us  are  more  interested  in 
producing  fruit  to  tickle  the  consumer's  palate,  and  touch  his 
pocket  book,  than  in  the  abstract  science  of  botany,  we  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  worried  if  our  professors  have  to  earn  their  salaries, 
guessing  at  where  some  violent  cross  ought  to  settle  down  and 
behave  itself. 

For  the  past  decade,  interest  in  the  Japan  Plum  has  steadily  and 
rapidly  increased  and  although  many  of  them  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  some  of  our  European  or  domestica  varieties,  their  great  beauty, 
freedom  from  disease,  ability  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  curculio, 
and  heavy  cropping  qualities,  have  brought  them  into  favor  with 
growers,  and  some  are  proving  of  fair  eating  quality  and  superl> 
for  canning  or  preserving. 
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Nearly  all  the  Japan  Plums  are  vigorous  growers  with  long 
forked  branches,  the  fruit  buds  setting  in  great  clusters,  instead 
of  singly  and  in  pairs  as  in  the  European  varieties,  and  when  in 
bloom  we  often  have  all  the  branches  completely  hidden. 

But  these  plums  are  much  more  nearly  allied  to  our  native 
plums  of  the  Wild  Goose  type  than  to  the  European,  and  this 
similarity  is  a  strong  point  in  their  favor,  for  we  may  reasonably 
argue  that  similarity  of  environment  has  produced  similarity  of 
attributes,  and  we  know  that  the  eastern  Asian  country  is  furnish- 
ing us  many  other  valuable  plants.  The  North  China  type  of 
peach,  today  we  are  all  turning  to  for  our  improved  varieties  arid 
with  great  and  reasonable  hope  of  success. 

Doubtless  our  American  plum  of  the  future  will  be  based  on  the 
Americana  species  (although  today  but  the  child  of  the  forest), 
crossed  with  this  Japan  type,  so  similar  in  tree  but  centuries  in 
advance  in  fruit,  with  possibly  the  admixture  of  the  European  for 
quality  and  Simonii  for  —  some  other  reason  —  if  any,  probably 
curiosity. 

Most  of  our  importations  of  Japan  plums  have  been  introduced 
under  the  names  of  Botan,  Sweet  Botan,  Sumomo,  Shiro,  Wasse, 
Botankio,  Hattankio,  Satsuma,  Yone  Momo,  Nagate,  or 
some  combination  or  corruption  of  these  names.  These  names 
refer  to  classes,  not  varieties,  of  plums.  For  instance,  the 
Sumomos  are  early  round  plums  like  Willard,  Ogon,  Yosobe, 
etc.,  although  Professor  Tamari,  of  Tokio,  says  Sumomo  means 
uPlum"  and  Wasse  means  u  early."  Some  of  the  other  words 
have  as  many  meanings  and  as  diverse  as  some  of  our  English 
words,  and  most  of  the  trees  and  scions  imported  seem  to  have 
been  thoroughly  shuffled  and  then  labelled  to  suit  the  desires  of 
the  purchaser.  For  instance,  we  have  the  Chabot  —  first  imported 
by  Mr.  Chabot,  of  California,  and  introduced  under  that  name  in 
1886,  by  Luther  Burbank —  under  eight  other  names,  four  of  them 
Japanese  and  four  American.  No  doubt  this  plum  is  entitled  to 
all  the  good  names  placed  at  its  disposal  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
but  it  will  require  some  agreement  on  the  part  of  nurserymen  to 
get  rid  of  the  eight  tails  to  its  name,  with  the  possibility  of  another 
nurseryman's  discovering  its  good  qualities  every  other  year  as  in 
the  past,  and  introducing  it  under  a  new  name  to  be  ferreted  out 
and  laid  aside  in  turn. 
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The  Georgeson  has  been  sent  out  under  five  different  names  and 
all  from  the  same  party,  while  the  little  Red  June,  even,  rejoices 
in  three. 

Thus  we  see  how  easy  it  is  to  multiply  varieties  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  there  is  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  our  best  nurserymen,  our  Experiment  Stations,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the 
confusion  of  Wasses,  Sumomos,  etc.,  and  the  duplication  of 
varieties . 

The  culture  of  this  fruit  is  hardly  a  subject  to  occupy  much 
time  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  universal 
knowledge  today  that  the  best  crops  of  any  fruit  are  only  secured 
by  constant  and  thorough  tillage  with  tools  best  adapted  to  the 
land  in  one's  possession.  We  use  the  gang  plow,  extension  head 
cutaway,  Acme  smoothing  harrow  and  weeder ;  if  the  land  is  very 
stony  the  spring -tooth  harrow  would  probably  be  the  only  one  used. 

Set  first-class  trees.  Many  orchardists  save  a  few  cents  on  a 
tree  by  buying  light  grade  trees.  Granting  that  the  trees  are  first 
class,  but  young,  the  entire  saving  would  not  more  than  pay  the 
interest  on  the  value  of  an  acre  of  good  land,  not  to  mention  the 
cost  of  a  year's  cultivation ;  but  if  the  stock  is  the  same  age  but 
inferior  in  quality,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  weakness  is  liable  to 
be  always  manifest.  If  the  tree  only  develops  to  a  cull  in  the 
favorable  conditions  of  the  nursery,  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
die  a  cull  in  the  orchard. 

The  first  season  the  tree  will  make  nearly  as  much  growth  as 
the  peach  under  favorable  environment,  and  should  be  treated 
in  much  the  same  way ;  thinned,  to  start  the  form  desired,  and 
headed  in  sharply  during  the  dormant  season.  The  following 
season,  the  roots  having  a  firm  hold  to  start  with,  the  growth  will 
be  quite  heavy  if  cultivated,  fertilized,  and  trimmed  thoroughly, 
and  this  growth  should  be  heroically  cut  back.  The  following 
season  the  orchard  or  tree  should  begin  to  fruit,  and  with  fruitage 
the  tree  growth  will  be  somewhat  curtailed,  but  we  find  severe 
pruning  advantageous  even  in  our  old  orchards,  saving  thinning 
of  fruit  by  hand  and  placing  the  crop  where  the  tree  can  carry  it 
more  easily. 

The  propensity  to  overbear  must  be  continually  guarded  against, 
as  the  quality  of  the  plums  on  an  overloaded  tree  is  very  inferior, 
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and  having  neither  quality  nor  size,  it  is  difficult  to  get  our  city 
friends  to  part  with  much  of  their  good  money  in  exchange  for 
them.  If  two-thirds  of  the  bearing  wood  is  trimmed  off  from  the 
tree  and  the  plums  which  set  on  the  remainder  are  thinned  to 
about  four  inches  apart,  we  shall  have  on  a  mature  tree,  from  one 
to  two  bushels  of  plums,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  and  as  attractive  as  they  are  large.  California  never 
shipped  to  New  England  as  large,  handsome,  or  good  quality 
plums  as  we  have  placed  upon  our  markets  the  past  four  years. 
JBut  I  have  seen  the  same  varieties  sent  here  from  Michigan,  yes, 
and  grown  in  Connecticut  too,  that  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  six- 
teen to  one  more  loudly  than  William  Jennings  Bryan  or  George 
Fred  Williams  were  ever  able  to,,  even  when  they  got  their  second 
wind.  That  is,  there  were  sixteen  times  as  many  stones  in  each 
basket,  sixteen  times  as  much  plant  food  sucked  from  the  soil, 
sixteen  times  nearer  a  drained  dead  tree,  the  flesh  over  the  stone 
a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  as  interesting  to  eat  as  sixteen 
corks  which  have  never  held  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  shut.  These 
})lums  were  bought  by  sixteen  sons  of  Abraham,  who  yelled 
themselves  hoarse  trying  to  sell  them  for  sixteen  cents  a  peck. 
The  other  plums  sold  themselves  in  fancy  groceries  and  fruit 
stores  at  $1.25  per  peck.  There  is  nothing  overdrawn  in  this 
comparison,  except  the  Sheeneys'  selling  price,  which  I  have 
known  to  drop  to  ten  cents  per  peck. 

The  rot  (Monilia  fructigena)  is  the  most  troublesome  enemy  of 
the  Japan  Plum  —  unless  it  be  its  own  tendency  to  overbear  —  but 
this  disease  is  no  more  serious  than  on  the  Domestica  varieties,  if 
as  bad.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  plums  (as  well  as  of 
anything  else  worth  having),  and  we  have  made  it  our  practice  to 
have  some  trusty  men  practically  live  in  the  orchard  after  the  first 
of  June,  going  over  the  trees  systematically,  thinning  out  imper- 
fect and  superfluous  plums,  and  always  having  an  eye  for  the  rot, 
which  is  u  carried  forth  without  the  camp" — being  more  conta- 
gious than  leprosy  —  and  either  burned  or  buried  in  a  deep,  deep 
hole.  Beside  picking  off  the  mummified  plums  we  shall,  this 
month,  apply  a  strong  copper  sulphate  spray  (ten  pounds  to  a 
barrel  of  water)  and  Bordeaux  mixture,  before  the  buds  open,  but 
shall  not  experiment  very  heavily  on  the  trees  with  any  spray  after 
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leaves  appear,  being  perfectly  willing  to  let  some  one  else  furnish 
the  bulk  of  the  experience  on  that  line. 

From  sources  of  undoubted  authority  I  learn  that  the  disease 
known  as  "Yellows"  in  the  peach  thrives  on  the  Japan  plum, 
although  I  have  never  seen  a  tree  which  I  felt  I  could  declare  a 
bona  fide  case  of  u  Yellows  ;"  if  I  did  I  should  surely  treat  it  as 
I  would  the  same  disease  in  the  peach. 

We  have  lost  from  one  to  two  per  cent  of  our  trees  from 
unknown  causes,  each  season,  and  after  laying  it  to  winterkilling,, 
grubs,  and  various  other  causes,  have  about  decided  that  the 
disease  should  be  known  as  "Oriental  cussedness,"  as  we  notice 
some  of  the  Japanese  ornamentals  occasionally  dying  in  the  same 
way  without  the  slightest  provocation. 

Black  knot  makes  but  very  little  headway  on  the  Japan  Plum. 
We  easily  cut  off  all  the  limbs  attacked  during  the  winter  pruning 
and  have  made  no  attempt  to  watch  for  it,  as  we  have  to  on  some 
European  varieties.  I  doubt  whether  one  tree  in  a  hundred  in 
our  orchards  has  ever  had  a  knot  on  it. 

The  curculio  finds  more  than  he  can  eat,  or  spoil,  and,  in  fact, 
although  he  gets  in  his  work,  the  scar  on  the  skin  is  about  the 
only  evidence  of  his  labors,  as  very  few  of  the  eggs  ever  hatch. 

Another  great  enemy  of  the  Japan  plum  has  been  the  nursery- 
man who  persists  in  introducing*  new  and  wonderful  varieties,  like 
the  Berckmans,  which  is  little  better  than  none  at  all,  or  the  Wil- 
lard,  which  is  hardly  as  good,  or  the  Kerr,  which  might  as  appro- 
priately have  been  named  "  Yellow  Dog." 

Having  thus  briefly  described  a  few  varieties  it  might  be  well  to 
enter  into  the  characteristics  of  the  others  which  are  known. 

Earliest  of  AH,  also  known  as  Yosobe  and  Wasse  Sumomo,  is  a 
very  early — July  10  to  15  —  light  red  plum  with  yellow,  soft,  sour, 
and  bitter  flesh,  clingstone,  not  salable  in  competition  with  Mont- 
morency cherries. 

Berger,  also  known  as  Strawberry,  Uchi  Beni  Honsmomo,  and 
Ura  Beni,  is  in  size  and  color  about  like  the  Earliest,  but  the 
flavor  is  quite  distinct  and  better ;  it  is  a  few  days  later.  They 
drop  from  the  tree  when  ripe,  making  picking  very  easy. 

Lutts  (Wasse-Botankio)  is  the  best  of  its  season,  which  is  mid- 
July.  If  you  can  imagine  a  half -grown  Burbank  ripening  a  month 
ahead  of  time,  you  have  it  very  closely. 
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Red -June  (Red  Nagate,  Nagate  No  Botankio)  is  of  medium 
size,  deep  red  skin,  yellow  flesh,  clingstone,  and  of  fair  quality. 

Ogon  is  a  yellow  plum,  no  worse  than  Willard  in  quality. 

Mam  ripens  at  about  the  same  season  as  Abundance,  but  can- 
not compete  with  it  in  either  size  or  quality,  especially  the  latter. 

Abundance  is  undoubtedly  the  best  known  of  any  of  the  Japan 
plums,  and,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best  eating  plum  we  have 
when  properly  grown  and  thinned.  A  large,  handsome  fruit,  rich 
cherry  color  when  ripe,  with  a  white  bloom,  highly  perfumed,  rich 
and  juicy,  flesh  light  yellow.  When  overripe  it  loses  some  of  its 
fine  quality.  Tree  a  handsome  upright  grower  and  inclined  to 
overbear.  If  good  size  and  quality  are  desired  it  must  be  thinned 
vigorously.     Season  early  August. 

Burbank  is  a  very  large,  handsome,  and  popular  variety.  Eight 
of  these  plums  filled  a  quart  mason  jar,  and  we  had  specimens 
which  would  not  pass  through  the  opening  in  the  top  of  such  a  jar. 
Our  trees  of  this  variety  when  loaded  with  ripe  fruit  presented  the 
handsomest  fruit  picture  it  was  ever  our  privilege  to  look  upon. 
Canned  with  the  skins  on  they  produce  a  very  rich  looking  liquor, 
but  as  the  coloring  matter  is  all  in  the  skin,  we  produce  an  entirely 
different  article,  in  color  and  flavor,  by  removing  the  skins  before 
cooking ;  in  fact,  except  for  the  clingstone,  and  the  plum  taste 
which  lies  near  it,  the  pared  fruit  cooked,  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  peaches.  The  tree  is  a  rampant  sprawling  grower, 
very  distinct  and  noticeable.  Season  closely  following  Abun- 
dance. 

Hale  produces  more  wood  in  a  given  time  than  any  other  plum 
we  know  of.  We  have  also  had  specimens  of  the  fruit  and  find 
them  equal  in  quality  to  any  plum  in  our  orchard ;  about  the  size 
and  color  of  Reine  Claude  and  in  season  with  the  last  of  Burbank, 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  August. 

G-eorgeson,  also  known  as  White  Kelsey,  Mikado,  Yeddo,  and 
Xormand  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the  yellow-skinned  Japan 
pliuns,  and  superior  to  all  others  of  its  color,  except  Hale,  in  qual- 
ity. Tree  a  rather  better  grower  than  Burbank,  but  somewhat 
sprawling.  Such  fruit  sells  for  about  one-half  the  price  of  Bur- 
bank or  Chabot,  one  of  which  may  be  had  at  the  same  time,  and 
as  it  is  not  much  superior  in  eating  quality,  I  would  not  advise  its 
propagation. 
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Wickson  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Burbank  as  a  Burbank-Kelsey 
cross,  and  thus  a  pure  Japanese  variety,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  he  was  mistaken,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  char- 
acter of  its  foliage,  bloom,  and  fruit,  its  habit  of  growth,  and 
method  of  bearing  fruit,  that  it  is  a  hybrid  of  Kelsey  and  Simonii. 
Fruit  very  large,  long  heart  shaped  with  a  deep  suture ;  color, 
deep  maroon-red,  sometimes  shaded  lighter ;  pit  small ;  flesh  firm 
and  meaty,  yellow,  rich,  and  aromatic,  with  a  slight  almond  flavor ; 
clingstone.  The  fruit  favors  Kelsey  strongly,  except  in  the  color 
of  the  skin.  Tree  a  narrow,  upright  grower,  like  Simonii.  We 
have  had  but  little  fruit  as  yet,  but  hope  another  season  with 
four-year  old  trees  to  be  able,  to  report  good  cropping  qualities. 

Chabot  is  also  known  as  Bailey,  Chase,  Yellow  Japan,  Botan- 
kio,  Hattankyo,  O-Hattankio,  Furugiyi,  and  Orient,  and  has  even 
been  sent  out,  I  understand,  for  Uchi  Beni,  which  it  resembles  about 
as  closely  as  an  Angora  cat  does  a  rhinoceros.  This  medium  to 
large  plum  is,  without  doubt,  all  things  considered,  our  most  prof- 
itable market  plum,  coming  the  fore  part  of  September  when 
people  begin  to  be  willing  to  can  and  preserve  plums.  This 
plum  will  keep  for  weeks  if  necessary,  and  is  the  marketman's 
delight,  as  there  is  practically  no  loss.  The  tree  is  a  strong 
upright  grower,  perfectly  hardy,  and  very  prolific,  with  handsome 
red  and  orange  colored  fruit ;  soft  sweet  yellow  flesh,  of  good 
quality ;  clingstone.  We  have  over  two  thousand  trees  of  this 
variety  in  our  orchards  now,  and  shall  continue  to  plant  them 
until  something  better  appears  on  the  scene. 

Satsuma  (Blood  Plum,  Yone  Momo)  gives  us  very  large  fruit 
when  properly  thinned.  Round-oblong  with  a  blunt  point  and 
deep  suture ;  color,  dull  brown-red  mottled  with  greenish  dots  ; 
flesh  hard  and  blood-red.  It  seldom  becomes  edible  with  us,  but 
for  canning  or  preserving  it  has  no  equal.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
of  a  single  party  who  has  once  had  the  fruit  who  did  not  demand 
it  in  succeeding  seasons.  Our  plums  of  this  variety  have  retailed 
in  the  Hartford  market  for  $5.00  per  bushel.  The  tree  is  a  strong- 
grower,  rather  inclined  to  upright  in  form  but  still  somewhat 
sprawling,  and  does  not  seem  to  come  into  bearing  quite  as  young 
as  some  others. 
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Discussion. 


The  lecturer  said  that  carbo-sulphate  spray,  however  weak,  is 
injurious  to  Japanese  plums  when  in  leaf.  He  recommended  the 
Abundance  and  Satsuma  for  private  gardens.  The  Chabot  comes 
at  a  good  time  for  canning  and  is  excellent  for  that  purpose.  The 
Satsuma  and  Chabot  are  very  distinct ;  the  former  is  of  a  rich  red 
color,  while  the  latter  is  yellow. 

Joseph  S.  Chase  said  that  Climax  had  not  fruited  this  side  of 
California.  Mr.  Burbank  says  it  will  revolutionize  plum  culture. 
The  season  of  ripening  seems  to  vary ;  the  Hale  varies  in  season. 
He  would  include  the  Burbank  in  a  dozen  varieties  ;  it  bears  very 
young. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  is  now  great  competition  in  all 
farming  operations,  and  that  plum  growing  is  well  worthy  of 
attention  as  a  mercantile  pursuit. 

The  lecturer  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  demand  for  Japa- 
nese plums  will  increase  in  the  market.  He  thought  that  the  more 
people  have  of  these  things  the  more  they  want.  Over  production 
occurs  sometimes  in  all  businesses,  which  may  be  a  good  thing. 
He  thought  we  could  not  fill  up  Boston  market  for  some  time. 
Three  years  ago  it  was  hard  work  to  sell  a  wagon  load  of  plums 
in  Hartford  in  a  day  ;  now  he  can  sell  three. 

Japanese  plums  will  flourish  wherever  peaches  will,  and  in  a 
good  many  places  where  peaches  will  not.  They  are  adapted  to 
a  much  larger  range  of  territory  than  peaches ;  they  will  flourish 
on  a  flat  plain  and  on  land  where  water  stands.  He  had  used 
bone  and  potash,  but  found  no  great  occasion  for  potash.  The 
winter  of  1898  and  1899  was  the  severest  known  for  generations, 
but  plums  bore  full  when  the  peach  crop  was  entirely  destroyed. 
Japanese  plums  naturally  set  fruit  so  heavily  that  it  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  prune  in  summer  for  productiveness.  He  prunes 
at  any  time  in  the  winter  when  it  is  not  too  cold.  Much  of  the 
pruning  is  thinning  out. 

Hon.  Aaron  Low  had  set  out  plum  trees  in  the  chicken  yard  for 
shade.  He  jars  the  trees  slightly  and  the  curculios  fall  and  the 
hens  take  care  of  them.  He  sold  his  plums  for  one  dollar  per 
peck.  He  advised  those  who  have  room  in  the  hen  yard  to  plant 
Japanese  plums  ;   some  of  the  varieties  are  better  than  the  Euro- 
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pean,  and  seem  to  be  very  desirable  for  planting,  especially  the 
Abundance  and  Burbank. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  Japanese  plums  are  not  so  subject 
to  the  curculio  as  the  European  varieties.  He  uses  a  padded 
mallet  in  destroying  them ;  he  strikes  the  trees,  and  as  the  curcu- 
lios  drop  off  the  hens  eat  them. 

A  gentleman  asked  the  lecturer  whether  the  late  spring  frost  is 
detrimental  and  also  about  his  treatment  for  the  curculio. 

The  Lecturer  said  in  regard  to  the  spring  frost  that  two  years  ago 
when  his  Burbanks  were  in  flower  he  had  thought  his  plums  ruined 
by  frost,  yet  when  harvest  time  came  he  had  a  good  crop.  As  to 
the  curculio,  he  had  done  nothing  towards  destroying  it  except 
incidentally  to  thinning  and  he  simply  picked  off  the  wormy  plums 
when  harvesting.  He  thinks  the  curculio  is  not  as  troublesome  to 
Japanese  plums  as  to  European.  When  the  egg  is  laid  on  the 
Japanese  plum  the  skin  seems  to  dry  back,  leaving  a  scar,  and  that 
is  the  end  of  the  egg.  He  thins  so  that  the  plums  can  grow  as 
much  as  they  want  to  without  touching  each  other. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Butler  said  that 
he  has  had  Japanese  plums  since  1889  and  has  had  very  little 
black  knot.  When  pruning  his  trees  he  cuts  off  all  black  knot 
and  burns  it. 

Mr.  Chase  said  that  he  considers  the  Satsuma  the  best  plum  for 
preserving,  and  asked  the  lecturer  what  he  thought  of  the  Wickson 
for  general  cultivation.  Mr.  Butler  was  not  prepared  to  recom- 
mend or  reject  the  Wickson.  Its  fertility  is  not  tested.  It  would 
not  be  so  much  work  to  thin  it  as  to  thin  the  Abundance.  The 
Wickson  bears  on  older  wood.  The  Abundance  is  all  gone  before 
the  Wickson  comes  in.  He  had  been  reckless  enough  to  set  out 
six  or  seven  hundred  in  his  orchard. 

A  gentleman  said  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Butler's  plums  in  full 
fruiting  and  had  never  seen  such  a  sight.  He  has,  himself,  a 
little  plantation  in  Plymouth  County,  and  in  Essex  County  he  has 
12,500  plum  trees,  and  has  been  very  much  encouraged  because 
he  has  found  all  the  obstacles  that  he  had  feared  were  mere 
moonshine.  He  had  no  winter  frost,  no  spring  frost,  no  black 
knot,   and  no  curculio.     He  sold  all  his  fruit  at  the  orchard. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  unanimously  passed. 


APPLE    CULTURE    FOR    PROFIT.  Ill 

MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,   March  24,  1900. 

A  meeting  for  Lecture  and  Discussion  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  delivered.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  and  Discussion  regret  that  they  are  unable 
to  present  it  in  full,  as  Mr.  Hale  spoke  without  notes. 

Apple  Culture  for  Profit. 

By  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

The  lecturer  began  by  saying  that  he  had  received  inspiration 
from  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  and  was  glad  to  come  here  and  make  return.  For  the  first 
hundred  or  two  years  in  the  history  of  this  country  apples  were 
cultivated  mainly  for  cider.  No  bounty  was  ever  offered  for  cider 
as  there  was  for  wine  in  Virginia,  yet  farmers  would  have  forty, 
fifty,  or  a  hundred  barrels  of  cider.  The  apple  is  the  most  easily 
cultivated  of  all  fruits,  and  therefore  less  pains  have  been  taken 
with  it  than  would  otherwise  have  been.  We  have  taken  them  as 
they  come  and  have  not  attempted  to  bring  them  to  perfection, 
because  the  apple  is  so  good  and  kind  to  us  and  will  give  much 
good  fruit  even  under  great  neglect. 

New  England,  as  regards  soil  and  climate,  is  better  suited  to 
the  apple  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  We  can  grow 
apples  of  finer  color,  flavor,  and  texture,  and  longer  keeping  in 
New  England  than  anywhere  else.  This  was  the  lesson  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition.  All  the  different  states  gathered  their  choic- 
est apples ;  there  were  beautiful  apples  from  Michigan  and  the 
Ozark  region  of  Missouri ;  from  Oregon  and  the  Snake  river  country 
of  Idaho  ;  from  Western  New  York,  and  other  so  called  favor- 
able apple  sections.  As  the  apples  melted  away  they  were  re- 
newed from  day  to  day  from  cold  storage,  but  the  cold  storage  house 
was  burnt,  and  in  a  few  days  after  that  there  were  no  apples  except 
from  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  United  States ;  these  held  up, 
many  of  them,  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  middle  of  August 
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and  into  September,  when  the  new  crop  of  the  same  variety  was 
ready  to  take  their  place  on  the  exhibition  table. 

The  first  thing  beyond  soil  and  climate  is  to  have  good  trees 
with  perfect  foliage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  without  spraying  from  two  to  four  times 
a  year.  Frequent  and  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil  is  necessary, 
but  many  trees  in  New  England  are  in  sod  land.  This  should  be 
broken  up  whenever  possible  and  good  tillage  take  its  place.  In 
rough,  rocky  lands  or  steep  hillsides  where  cultivation  is  not 
practicable,  top  dressing,  mulching,  harrowing,  pasturing  with 
sheep  or  hogs  —  some  one  or  more  of  these  should  be  practiced, 
according  to  local  conditions.  The  trees  must  have  room  enough 
for  air  and  sunlight.  Like  man  they  need  circulation  of  air  all 
round.  The  second  thing  is  intelligent  feeding  ;  they  need  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  with  a  moderate  amount  of  nitrogen.  Fungous 
growths  will  attack  even  the  best  cared  for  trees,  to  some  extent, 
so  that  spraying  is  essential.  The  fruit  must  be  thinned,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  securing  fine  perfect  fruit  and  annual  fruitage. 

What  can  we  do  with  our  old  orchards  ?  They  should  be 
pruned,  but  for  this  you  want  a  man  of  experience  and  knowledge 
of  old  trees.  Coming  here  the  lecturer  saw  men  cutting  right  and 
left  limbs  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  New  men  go  at 
this  work  with  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  Cut  out  all  dead  wood 
and  some  small  branches.  Large  limbs  may  be  cut  two  or  three 
feet  out  at  any  time  when  the  trees  are  dormant,  and  then  cut  close 
in  the  growing  time.  Don't  try  to  do  it  all  in  one  year  ;  take  twoTor 
three  years.  Most  old  orchards  are  in  sod,  and  if  they  are  near 
the  house,  where  you  do  not  want  to  break  it  up,  give  it  a  heavy 
top-dressing  of  manure  and  harrow  it.  But  if  your  orchard  is  to 
be  devoted  to  apples  only,  plough  it  up — not  too  deep — [and  har- 
row in  fertilizers.  Scrape  off  the  old  rough  bark  and  wash  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  double  strength  while  the  trees  are  dormant. 
Carry  on  the  ordinary  summer  spraying  for  the  codling  moth,  etc., 
and  keep  the  ground  broken  up  as  long  as  you  want  good  apples. 
If  your  land  is  too  rocky  or  rough  to  plough,  it  may  be  mulched 
with  any  old  material  that  is  available — anything  that  will  kill  out 
the  sod — but  ploughing  is  better.  Any  grass  that  grows  in  the 
orchard  should  be  allowed  to  die  down  to  form  a  mulch,  and 
eventually  a  fertilizer  for  the  land.     You  may  pasture  swine  or 
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sheep  in  your  orchard  if  you  wish.  The  lecturer  knew  a  man  who 
made  an  orchard  of  eight  acres  a  pasture  for  hens — he  had  a 
thousand  laying  hens — and  he  is  fifty  per  cent  better  off  in  yield 
and  quality  of  apples  than  the  former  owner,  who  made  the  same 
orchard  a  hayfield.  After  cultivating  an  old  orchard  a  year  or 
two  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the  fruit. 

But  the  great  hope  lies  in  new  orchards,  which  may  be  planted 
on  poor  land  now  growing  up  to  bushes.  There  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  such  land  in  New  England,  which  if  planted  with  late 
keeping  red  apples,  will  pay  dividends  two  to  one  over  railroads, 
insurance  companies,  etc. 

A  new  orchard  wants  to  be  started  on  land  as  thoroughly  pre- 
pared as  for  any  other  crop.  Do  not  think  you  can  grow  two 
crops  with  only  fertilizer  enough  for  one.  Some  low  growing 
cultivated  crop  may  be  grown  the  first  four  or  five  years,  if  fer- 
tilizer and  culture  enough  are  given  for  both.  The  orchard  should 
be  thoroughly  cultivated  through  the  growing  season,  beginning  as 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  Prune  the  trees  by  pinching  in. 
Go  over  the  trees  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer,  and  pinch 
in  every  shoot  that  grows  where  you  do  not  want  it.  If  headed  low, 
spraying  and  all  other  operations  can  be  more  easily  performed. 

The  question  of  varieties  is  a  local  one,  and  yet  it  is  not,  for 
apples  can  be  shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world,  though  there  may 
be  a  local  and  special  market  for  some  varieties.  Color  catches 
the  eye,  but  get  as  much  flavor  and  high  quality  with  it  as  you  can. 

In  regard  to  distance,  forty  feet  is  near  enough  for  some  varie- 
ties, but  the  lecturer  recommended  setting  twenty  feet  apart,  and 
when  the  trees  grow  to  touch  each  other,  cutting  out  three-quar- 
ters. You  will  be  tempted  to  leave  them,  but  a  business  man 
should  have  courage  to  cut  them  at  the  proper  time  and  not  delay 
a  single  year  after  they  begin  to  crowd.  In  this  way  three  times 
as  much  fruit  can  be  had  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  life  of 
the  orchard  and  after  that  the  orchard  will  be  just  as  strong  as 
though  originally  planted  forty  feet  apart. 

The  matter  of  feeding  depends  greatly  on  soils.  The  lecturer 
thought  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  food  locked  up  in  Massachu- 
setts soils  ;  enough  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  could  be  made 
free  and  brought  out  by  frequent  and  thorough  tillage  ;  the  nitrogen 
you  can  get  by  ploughing  in  leguminous  crops.  The  successful 
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horticulturist  is  the  man  who  stirs  the  soil.  Stirring  the  soil  pro- 
duces chemical  action.  Ploughing  and  harrowing  are  too  hurried. 
Gen.  John  Bidwell,  of  California,  had  forty  thousand  acres  of 
land  which  he  ploughed  hurriedly  with  gang  plows  and  harrowed 
with  a  twenty -two  feet  sweep  and  got  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre.  A  lady  near  by  ploughed  with  modern  steel  plows  and  a 
pair  of  mules  and  harrowed  two  or  three  times  with  cutaway  har- 
rows, and  got  thirty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Neither  used  any 
fertilizer.  The  man  who  is  producing  plants  which  grow  quickly 
must  have  two  or  three  times  as  much  food  in  the  soil  as  they 
need,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  reached.  Trees  do  not  require  their 
food  so  quickly  available. 

You  cannot  have  good  fruit  without  thinning.  When  young 
trees  attempt  to  bear  ten  apples  pick  off  eight  and  leave  only  two 
to  come  to  perfection,  and  you  will  have  two  fine  specimens.  The 
next  year  pick  off  fifteen  out  of  twenty ;  the  third  year  pick 
off  seventy -five  out  of  a  hundred.  The  talk  of  an  "off  year"  is 
nonsense ;  trees  can  be  educated  into  the  habit  of  bearing  every 
year.  When  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  crop  is 
killed,  the  next  year  the  tree  will  be  so  full  that  it  cannot  ripen 
the  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  form  buds  for  the  next  year.  By 
thinning  out  from  seventy -five  to  eighty  per  cent  every  year  you 
can  bring  the  tree  into  the  habit  of  annual  bearing.  If  the  tree  is 
trained  low  you  can  thin  the  fruit  much  more  easily.  You  must 
do  it  for  fine  fruit  and  greatest  profit. 

After  the  orchard  is  established  comes  the  question  of  the  time 
of  picking.  Watch  the  apples  closely,  and  as  soon  as  they  come 
to  maturity  pick  them,  however  early,  even  if  it  be  August  or 
September,  and  put  them  into  cold  storage.  Place  them  at  once 
in  the  packages  they  are  to  be  sold  in,  but  they  should  be  graded 
—  some  will  want  two  grades  and  some  three — and  packed  hon- 
estly from  top  to  bottom.  As  to  packages  the  barrel  is  an  abom- 
ination ;  in  the  first  place  it  holds  too  much  fruit  and  it  is  liable 
to  heat  inside.  It  can  be  rolled,  and  the  effect  on  its  contents 
may  be  like  that  of  the  founder's  tumbling  barrel  on  his  castings. 
We  want  the  largest  package  that  we  can  tempt  the  consumer  to 
buy.  The  lecturer  recommended  neat  and  attractive  boxes,  to 
hold  a  bushel  each ;  a  box  twenty-two  inches  long,  eleven  and 
a  half   wide,   and   ten   deep   holds    just   a  bushel.       He    showed 
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apples  from  such  boxes  which  sold  for  two  dollars  per  box  by  the 
car  load,  and  Baldwins  from  a  Massachusetts  barrel,  one  from  the 
top  and  a  smaller  one  from  eight  inches  down,  which  brought  but 
two  dollars  per  barrel.  The  man  who  raised  them  probably  does 
not  believe  in  spraying  or  thinning. 

Three-quarters  of  all  the  apples  in  Boston  Market  are  the 
abominable  but  good  looking  Ben  Davis.  The  great  market  apple 
-of  America  will  open  the  pocket  book,  but  you  must  have  quality 
to  keep  it  open.  The  Mann  is  a  new,  yellow,  long-keeping,  deli- 
cious variety.  The  Sutton  Beauty  has  never  been  thoroughly 
appreciated ;  it  is  delicious.  It  is  a  red,  long  keeping  apple,  better 
every  way  than  the  Baldwin.  The  Grano  is  grown  largely  in  the 
West ;  it  produces  a  large  proportion  of  perfect  specimens  quite 
a  little  better  than  Ben  Davis ;  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  are 
•equally  good.  Cooper's  Market  is  grown  largely  in  Pennsylvania. 
Damaged  products  sell  for  what  people  will  give ;  this  is  the  busi- 
ness rule  the  world  over.  We  have  been  producing  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  damaged  apples  when  we  might  have  produced  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  perfect  ones.  Old  methods  of  neglect  cannot 
make  apple  culture  profitable  but  under  the  best  methods  of  culture, 
pruning,  spraying,  and  thinning,  it  could  be  made  the  most  profit- 
able branch  of  agriculture. 

Discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Hale  had  evidently  been  studying 
numan  nature  as  well  as  apple  culture.  He  had  planted  apple 
trees  twenty  feet  apart,  intending  to  thin  them,  but  they  grew  to 
oe  such  beautiful  trees  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  cut  them 
out. 

He  said  that  the  lecturer  was  ready  to  reply  to  any  questions 
that  might  be  asked,  and  invited  the  audience  to  ask  him  the 
hardest  questions  they  could. 

Robert  Manning  said  that  he  would  ask  the  lecturer  the  hardest 
question  he  knew  of  connected  with  apple  growing,  and  that  was 
how  to  prevent  injury  to  the  fruit  by  the  apple  maggot  or  railroad 
worm  (Trypeta  pomonella),  which  is  much  worse  than  the  codling- 
moth,  boring  the  fruit  through  and  through  till  it  is  honeycombed. 

Mr.  Hale  replied  that  nobody  now  knows  how  to  destroy  the 
apple  maggot,  but  we  may  next  year.    It  is  the  one  thing  connected 
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with  apple  culture  that  we  do  not  know  how  to  handle.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  at  present  is  to  feed  the  infested  apples  to  stock. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  how  to  shape  trees,  the  lecturer  said 
that  he  could  not  lay  down  a  rule  for  all  varieties,  but  would  pinch 
constantly,  having  a  central  stem  with  a  branch  every  foot  if 
possible. 

The  success  of  cold  storage  depends,  largely  on  the  tempera- 
ture. Commercial  cold  storage  is  too  cold ;  if  kept  down  to 
freezing  the  apples  lose  flavor ;  from  thirty-eight  to  forty-two 
degrees  is  cold  enough.  In  a  good  cool  dry  cellar  apples  can  be 
kept  till  spring.  In  large  operations  a  tunnel  like  a  wine  vault  in 
a  side  hill  might  be  made  valuable  for  storage. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  cost  of  caring  for  an  orchard 
the  first  five  years,  the  lecturer  said  that  it  depended  largely  on  the 
character  of  the  land  chosen ;  he  had  spent  more  money  clearing 
up  walls,  etc.,  than  the  land  cost — $15  or  more  per  acre.  He 
thought  a  fair  estimate  of  the  annual  cost  of  an  orchard  of  one 
hundred  acres  would  be  about  $15  an  acre  annually,  but  it  would 
vary  according  to  the  land.  He  has  an  orchard  of  twenty -five  acres 
which  cost  less,  but  it  is  easy  soil.  Light  sandy  soil  is  easy  to 
work,  but  it  is  not  the  best ;  it  gives  the  highest  colored  but  not 
the  longest  keeping  fruit.  Strong  loam  with  clay  is  the  ideal  soil 
for  apples.  An  acre  of  good  apple  trees  in  fruiting  is  worth  $2,000, 
and  will  pay  good  dividends.  Land  near  a  railroad,  reached  by  a 
good  road,  might  be  cheap  at  $100  per  acre,  when  land  four  or 
five  miles  away  over  a  bad  road  might  be  dear  at  $5. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  draining,  the  lecturer  said  that 
apple  trees  do  not  like  to  have  their  feet  wet.  Some  land  needs 
drainage  and  some  does  not ;  more  needs  it  than  we  think. 

Borers  should  be  dug  out  two  or  three  times  a  year — in  Sep- 
tember or  October  after  they  are  hatched,  and  then  again  in  May 
to  get  what  escaped  you.  To  prevent  the  borers  from  laying 
their  eggs  around  the  collar  of  the  trees,  place  a  mound  of  earth 
around  them  the  last  of  April  and  do  not  take  it  away  until  the 
first  of  August. 

Most  apples  are  self-pollenizing  and  will  fruit  alone,  but  you 
will  have  better  fruitage  with  more  than  one  variety  of  apples  in 
an  orchard. 
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MEETING   FOR   LECTURE   AND    DISCUSSION. 

Saturday,  March  31,    1900. 

A  meeting   for  Lecture  and   Discussion  was  holden   today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Vice-President  Benjamin  P.  Ware  presiding. 
The  following  lecture  was  delivered  : 


Fungus  Diseases  Common  to  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and 
Lettuce  Under  Glass. 

By  Professor  George  E.  Stone,  Amherst,  Mass. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  should  be  stated  that  any  single 
one  of  the  three  plants  mentioned  would  furnish  matter  enough  to 
occupy  one's  attention  for  more  than  an  hour ;  indeed  the  consid- 
eration of  either  one  of  them  would  fill  a  large  volume.  We  shall, 
however,  briefly  consider  the  fungus  diseases  common  to  these  three 
crops,  as  well  as  touch  upon  some  of  the  methods  of  cultivation. 
Diseases  of  plants  have  been  known  from  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
Rusts,  smuts,  mildews,  and  rots  are  old  terms,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  most  ancient  writings.  Before,  however,  we  com- 
mence to  consider  the  fungus  diseases  of  these  crops,  let  us  fully 
understand  what  we  mean  by  disease,  and  also  some  of  the  condi- 
tions which  are  favorable  in  the  plant  organization  for  the  intrusion 
of  fungi.  We  can  define  a  disease  as  a  failure  or  perversion  of 
the  normal  physiological  activities  of  the  living  organism.  Dis- 
eases may  arise  from  intrusion  of  parasites  or  they  may  be  due  to 
purely  physiological  disorders.  In  both  instances  conditions 
result  which  may  be  manifested  in  stunted  growth,  abnormally 
enlarged  part,  or  disintegration  of  the  tissues,  which  frequently 
result  in  the  death  of  the  organism.  There  is  a  disposition  of 
plants  as  well  as  animals  to  disease,  which  may  be  an  internal  or 
inherited  one,  as  we  see  in  some  variegated  plants  and  in  run-out 
stock,  or  an  external  or  accidental  disposition  dependent  upon 
environmental  factors.  It  is  also  known  that  there  are  other  con- 
ditions upon  which  disease  depends  ;  for  example,  a  plant  at  the 
lower  limit  of  vital  activity  is  more  susceptible,  and  also  young 
tissues  are  more  susceptible  than  old  tissues  to  disease,  as  illus- 
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trated  by  "damping  off"  of  young  seedlings.  Also,  when  a  plant 
is  in  a  state  of  inactivity  it  is  more  susceptible.  The  diseases 
which  we  are  to  consider  at  the  present  time  are  those  to  which 
greenhouse  plants  are  subject,  and  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
differ  from  those  out  of  doors. 

In  growing  greenhouse  crops  the  gardener  has  the  environments 
under  his  own  control,  and  the  more  thoroughly  he  understands 
the  proper  conditions  of  the  plants  the  less  likely  they  are  to  be 
diseased.  While  the  control  of  the  plant's  environment  is  desir- 
able in  many  ways  to  the  gardener,  it  also  has  its  drawbacks,  for 
if  the  gardener  does  not  understand  the  plant's  requirements  dis- 
eases are  sure  quickly  to  show  themselves  much  more  disastrously 
than  when  out  of  doors,  and  left  to  nature's  care.  The  principal 
factors  which  the  gardener  has  to  deal  with  are  heat,  light,  moist- 
ure, and  soil,  including  its  chemical  composition  and  physical 
properties,  the  latter  being  of  as  much  importance  as  its  chemical 
composition,  inasmuch  as  the  first  requisite  of  normal  plant  devel- 
opment is  proper  environmental  conditions. 

We  shall  take  up  first  the  subject  of  cucumbers.  These  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  our  State  and  require  a  temperature  from  sixty  - 
five  to  eighty -five  degrees  Fahrenheit.  They  are  not  especially 
sensitive  to  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil,  neither  do  they 
respond  very  quickly  to  fertilizer.  A  good  soil  for  cucumbers  is 
one  made  of  decomposed  sod  and  horse  manure.  This  makes  a 
light,  friable  soil.  They  require  all  the  light  possible  under  glass, 
especially  between  the  months  of  November  and  March,  a  matter 
which  is  too  little  understood  by  those  growing  cucumbers.  Some 
of  the  so-called  diseases  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  lack  of  light 
in  the  house.  This  is  especially  true  where  growers  have  resorted 
to  the  practice  of  using  two  layers  of  glass  in  their  houses.  The 
plants,  under  such  conditions,  cannot  assimilate  the  carbon  diox- 
ide from  the  air  properly,  as  the  light  is  largely  excluded  by  the 
two  layers  of  glass  and  the  usual  two  accompanying  layers  of  dirt. 
As  a  result  of  this  ignorant  practice  the  loss  in  carbon  assimila- 
tion and  growth,  according  to  my  observation  in  certain  cucumber 
houses  in  Massachusetts,  is  as  high  as  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent. 
Under  these  conditions  they  behave  like  plants  grown  in  the  dark  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  etiolated,  their  stems  become  weak  and 
slender,  they  develop  thin  yellowish  green  leaves  devoid  of  good 
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texture,  and  they  are  rendered  more  susceptible  to  disease. 
When  raised  under  these  conditions  and  exposed  to  the  bright 
sun  of  spring  they  wilt  badly  and  the  foliage  becomes  quite  use- 
less to  the  plant,  as  a  result  of  which  the  vines  are  poor,  and 
owing  to  the  lack  of  assimilation  due  to  the  paucity  of  green  foli- 
age the  cucumbers  grow  stubby  and  briug  a  low  price. 

There  are  ten  fungus  diseases  peculiar  to  the  cucumber,  which  have 
received  more  or  less  attention.  Some  of  these  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence and  only  show  themselves  when  something  is  radically  wrong 
with  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  the  crop.  There  are  others, 
however,  that  are  more  or  less  universal  and  require  consideration. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  damping  fungus  which  attacks 
seedlings,  the  powdery  mildew,  stem  rot,  timber  rot,  anthracnose, 
and  bacterial  wilt.  The  last  is  peculiar  to  outdoor  cucumbers  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  caused  by  bacteria  which  plug  up  the  ves- 
sels, thus  interfering  with  the  water  supply.  The  disease,  however, 
has  received  special  attention  by  our  government  pathologists. 
The  powdery  mildew  is  more  or  less  common  and  can  be  con- 
trolled by  attention  to  moisture  conditions  and  light.  It  is 
seldom  found  on  vigorous  plants  of  good  texture,  such  as  are 
grown  under  normal  conditions.  The  damping  fungus  is  trouble- 
some to  young  cucumbers  and  can  be  prevented  by  sterilizing  the 
soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  sown.  Small  quantities  of  soil  can  be 
easily  steamed  to  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  F.  or  more,  and  if  the  plants  are  partially  matured 
in  steamed  soil  before  transplanting  little  difficulty  need  be  expe- 
rienced with  this  fungus.  This  method  is  now  used  by  some 
practical  cucumber  growers  in  Massachusetts.  The  anthracnose 
which  attacks  the  leaves  would  seem  to  be  caused  by  too  great  a 
difference  between  the  day  and  night  temperature.  On  this 
account  it  is  far  more  common  in  the  spring  in  greenhouses  when 
the  fires  go  out. 

Besides  these  fungus  diseases  there  are  two  or  three  trouble- 
some pests  which  belong  to  the  animal  kingdom,  known  as  aphis 
and  thrip,  which  are  injurious  to  the  foliage,  and  nematodes, 
which  give  rise  to  galls  on  the  roots.  Aphis  and  thrip  can  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  tobacco  in  one  form  or  another,  while 
the  only  thing  that  will  remove  nematodes  from  a  house  is  freez- 
ing, desiccation,  or  sterilization  of  the  soil.     In  order  to  freeze 
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the  soil  it  would  probably,  in  most  instances,  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  house,  but  the  desiccation  can  be  most  easily  and 
cheaply  done  during  the  summer  months  when  the  house  is  very 
likely  to  remain  unused.  To  accomplish  this  the  house  should  be 
closed  up  tightly  and  the  soil  should  be  forked  over  a  few  times 
and  allowed  to  dry  out  as  completely  as  possible.  The  tempera- 
ture on  hot  days  will  under  these  conditions  go  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  F.  in 
the  house.  Sterilizing  the  soil  is  more  troublesome  than  the 
desiccation  method,  but  when  done  properly  is  superior  to  either 
of  the  preceding  methods.  This  is  accomplished  by  passing 
steam  through  two -inch  tile  buried  in  the  soil  at  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches  deep  and  about  twelve  inches  apart.  A  large  high- 
pressure  boiler  will  heat  a  considerable  quantity  of  soil  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  degrees  F..  in  a  short  time. 

Tomatoes  require  similar  temperature  and  moisture  conditions 
to  those  of  the  cucumber.  They  respond,  however,  more  readily 
to  fertilizers  and,  like  the  cucumbers,  they  should  be  pruned  to 
get  the  best  results.  There  are  some  twelve  fungus  diseases 
recorded  for  tomatoes,  but  the  fruit  rot  and  mildew  are  the  most 
troublesome  diseases  in  greenhouses.  These  can  be  controlled  by 
spraying.  They  also,  like  the  cucumbers,  are  subject  to  nema- 
todes and  the  same  method  of  treatment  applies  to  both. 

The  lettuce  is  the  most  difficult  of  the  three  plants  enumerated 
to  grow  under  glass,  and  no  finer  examples  of  skill  in  lettuce 
growing  can  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world  than  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston.  The  coast  soil,  in  the  first  place,  is  especially 
adapted  to  lettuce  growing,  whereas  that  in  the  interior  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  so  well  adapted,  on  account  of  containing  a  larger 
per  cent  of  fine  sand,  silt,  and  clay  and  a  less  amount  of  coarse 
material. 

There  is  no  plant  which  we  have  to  deal  with  that  is  more  sus- 
ceptible than  lettuce  to  changes  in  the  physical  properties  of  the 
soil.  On  this  account  the  cultivation  of  the  so-called  head  let- 
tuce is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Atlantic  coast  soils  where 
the  percentage  of  coarse  constituents  is  much  higher  than  in  the 
inland  soils.  In  the  West  the  headless  varieties  of  lettuce  are 
grown  almost  entirely  Young  lettuce  plants  (prickers)  are  more 
susceptible  to  soil  conditions  than  those  half  matured,  and  when 
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prickers  are  placed  in  a  soil  where  the  fine  constituents  far  exceed 
the  coarse  material  their  development  is  arrested,  a  feature  which 
is  brought  about  by  abnormal  root  respiration.  A  typical  head- 
ing lettuce  soil  should  possess  a  water-retaining  capacity  equal  to 
about  thirty-five  or  forty-five  per  cent,  while  a  soil  possessing  a 
water-retaining  capacity  of  seventy  per  cent  is  not  adapted  to 
lettuce. 

There  are  several  fungus  diseases  listed  for  the  lettuce. 
Among  the  more  important  ones  are  the  mildew,  top  burn,  the 
drop,  and  the  rhizoctonia.  At  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station, 
Amherst,  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  diseases  of  let- 
tuce, and,  as  in  most  instances  where  the  pathological  conditions 
of  a  plant  has  been  given  thorough  attention,  and  where  we  have 
generally  supposed  there  is  a  certain  abnormal  condition  brought 
about  by  a  single  disease,  we  have  found  a  number  of  distinct 
ones  which  frequently  require  distinct  methods  of  treatment. 
The  most  troublesome  disease,  however,  is  what  is  known  as  the 
drop.  This  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (Sclerotinia  Libertiana,  Fckl.) 
which  propagates  by  a  mycelium  that  ramifies  through  the  soil, 
and  also  by  small  hard  black  masses  known  as  sclerotia  which 
develop  from  the  mycelium.  This  disease  frequently  causes  great 
losses  in  our  State.  Some  houses  almost  entirely  succumb  to  it, 
whereas  many  other  growers  have  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  diseased  plants  in  their  houses.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  best  method  of  treating  this  disease,  and  we  may  add  the 
only  one,  is  by  the  use  of  heat  or  sterilization  of  the  soil.  The 
sterilizing  method  has  already  been  tried  in  various  forms  by 
many  of  our  largest  and  most  proficient  growers.  Numerous 
experiments  with  gas  and  chemicals  have  shown  but  the  slightest 
efficiency  in  controlling  this.  Partial  sterilization  methods  are 
being  tried  to  control  this  disease,  one  of  which  consists  in  cover- 
ing the  soil  with  a  layer  of  about  one  inch  of  sterilized  soil.  This 
succeeds  in  greatly  reducing  the  loss.  Two  inches  of  sterilized 
soil  is  far  superior  to  one,  but  the  steaming  of  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end.  The  growth  of  plants  in  such 
soil  is  greatly  accelerated  by  the  effect  of  the  heat  on  the 
humus  compounds.  When  this  disease,  moreover,  is  once  eradi- 
cated, care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  inoculation  from  refuse 
heaps,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  kept  out  of 
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the  house  indefinitely.  The  same  method  of  treatment  would 
appear  to  apply  to  some  of  the  other  fungus  diseases,  such  as  the 
rhizoctonia,  which  appears  to  propagate  by  a  mycelium. 

A  disease  known  as  the  top  burn,  which  is  characterized  by  the 
tops  of  the  young  leaves  blackening,  is  well  known  to  lettuce 
growers.  This  is  caused  by  no  organism,  although  bacteria 
sometimes  occur  in  connection  with  the  blackened  tissues  as 
secondary  intrusions.  The  disease  is  the  result  of  functional  dis- 
orders due  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  greenhouse  environment. 
If  a  sharp  knife  is  plunged  into  the  soil  and  passed  around  close 
to  the  plant  so  as  to  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  roots,  we  can  produce 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  top  burn.  This  simple  experi- 
ment shows  us  that  top  burn  is  connected  incidentally,  at  least, 
with  root  absorption,  but  there  are  other  factors  which  bear  upon 
the  disease.  It  is  most  commonly  brought  about  in  the  following 
manner :  If  the  night  and  day  temperatures  are  run  high  during 
a  period  of  cloudy  weather  and  this  is  followed  by  bright  sunshine 
top  burn  is  quite  sure  to  follow.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  high 
temperature  accompanied  with  cloudy  weather  causes  active  growth 
which  produces  tissue  of  an  extremely  delicate  character.  When 
exposed  to  intense  sunlight  and  rapid  transpiration,  the  edges  of 
the  young  leaves  wilt,  collapse,  and  turn  black.  The  remedy  for 
this  disorder  consists,  therefore,  in  paying  strict  attention  to  the 
night  and  day  temperatures,  especially  during  successive  days  of 
cloudy  weather.  The  control  of  this  latter  disorder  is  indeed  a 
good  test  of  one's  proficiency  in  growing  lettuce. 

This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  photographs 
showing  the  characteristic  diseases  of  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  and 
Tomatoes. 

Discussion. 

Varnum  Frost  asked  whether  the  age  of  cucumber  seed  con- 
tributes towards  the  crop.  Farmers  want  it  from  three  to  ten 
years  old. 

Professor  Stone  said  that  the  subject  had  never  been  investi- 
gated. The  best  crop  he  had  ever  grown  was  from  seed  one  year 
old.  In  a  good  house  cucumber  seed  will  germinate  in  five  or  six 
days,  and  the  plants  will  bear  fruit  six  weeks  or  two  months  later. 
The  amount  of  light  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 
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Thomas  Harrison  asked  whether  it  is  necessary  to  keep  insects 
in  a  cucumber  house  to  fertilize  the  plants.  Professor  Stone  said 
it  is  not  necessary  with  some  varieties,  but  it  is  quite  important 
to  have  them  with  the  varieties  we  grow.  One  would  be  likely  to 
have  a  small  crop  without  them. 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  Varnum  Frost  as  to  how  long 
cucumbers  could  be  grown  in  the  same  soil,  Professor  Stone  said 
he  thought  forever,  if  it  is  renovated  with  manure. 

Professor  Stone  added  that  cultivators  do  not  realize  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  food  of  plants  comes  from  the  air. 
Starch  is  formed  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  green  chlorophyll 
cells  of  the  leaf.  If  an  opaque  object,  such  as  a  piece  of  cork,  is 
placed  upon  both  sides  of  a  leaf  and  held  securely  the  starch 
already  formed  there  disappears  and  no  new  starch  is  formed. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  when  light  is  obscured  in  a  house  ; 
even  the  shadows  cast  by  the  cumbersome  framework  decrease 
starch  formation.  Cucumber  leaves  arrange  themselves  as  far  as 
possible  so  that  none  shall  be  debarred  from  the  light. 

He  recommended  a  single  layer  of  good  glass  in  building  a 
house  in  preference  to  double  glass.  In  all  probability  the  large 
house  is  cheaper  in  proportion  than  a  small  house. 

Some  diseases  are  the  result  of  irrational  treatment.  Others 
occur  to  apparently  healthy  plants  and  are  caused  by  genuine 
parasites  which  will  show  themselves  if  the  germs  are  present. 
Anthracnose  usually  comes  in  spring  when  the  fires  are  discon- 
tinued. 

About  forty  kinds  of  bacterial  blight  are  known.  That  of 
cucumbers  is  seen  out  doors  but  not  in  the  house.  It  gains 
entrance  to  the  vessels  of  the  plant  and  the  plant  wilts  because 
the  vessels  are  clogged  up. 

Mildew  is  a  white  fungous  growth  occurring  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves,  and  the  best  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  cultivate  the 
plants  so  that  they  shall  be  strong  and  healthy,  as  they  are  then 
less  likely  to  be  attacked. 

Another  wilt  disease  of  the  cucumber  is  caused  by  insufficient 
light,  which  develops  weak  plants.  The  growth  of  potato  stems 
in  the  cellar  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  this.  Cucumbers  when 
subject  to  these  conditions  and  exposed  to  bright  sunshine  wilt 
down,  but  revive  when  night  comes  and  the  next  day  wilt  again. 
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Professor  Stone  mentioned  three  insect  pests ;  the  first,  the 
aphis,  can  be  controlled  by  tobacco.  The  thrip  is  very  small  but 
very  destructive ;  it  can  be  controlled  by  the  use  of  nicotine 
extract  or  fir-tree  oil.  The  nicotine  should  be  mixed  with  water 
and  allowed  to  drip  on  hot  iron.  One  or  two  treatments  have 
cleared  houses  of  this  pest.  Nematodes  or  eel  worms  produce 
galls  on  roots  ;  they  are  allied  to  earth  worms  but  more  nearly  to 
the  worms  found  in  paste  or  vinegar.  They  injure  cucumbers, 
violets,  and  many  florists'  plants,  but  can  be  destroyed  by  steriliz- 
ing the  soil.  This,  however,  will  not  kill  all  bacteria.  An  effec- 
tual method  of  ridding  the  soil  of  nematodes  is  to  close  the  house 
in  July  and  August,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  will  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  a  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The 
soil  should  be  dug  over  two  or  three  times  so  as  to  expose  all 
parts  to  the  heat.  There  is  no  danger  of  contamination  if  refuse 
vegetable  matter  is  not  brought  into  the  house  again.  A  house 
which  he  sterilized  has  not  been  troubled  for  three  years. 

Tomatoes  thrive  under  similar  conditions  to  those  adapted  for 
cucumbers.  They  respond  very  quickly  to  fertilizers ;  in  this 
respect  they  are  unlike  cucumbers,  but  they  will  thrive  with  less 
light.  They  are  injured  by  black  rot,  caused  by  a  fungus  of 
which  there  is  very  likely  more  than  one  species.  Nematodes 
also  trouble  tomatoes. 

Varnum  Frost  thought  that  the  black  rot  in  tomatoes  is  caused 
by  lack  of  moisture.  Some  varieties  are  free  from  it,  but  all 
Livingston's  varieties  are  subject  to  it. 

The  lecturer  said  that  black  rot  in  tomatoes  may  be  cured  by 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  —  four  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
four  pomids  of  lime  to  from  twenty -five  to  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
By  irrational  treatment  we  may  get  a  large  number  of  abnormal 
diseases  in  plants.  Excess  of  moisture  causes  rupture  of  the  tis- 
sues of  the  leaves  (oedema)  ;  this  is  a  purely  physiological  effect 
which  never  occurs  outdoors  ;  it  is  due  to  trying  to  force  plants 
too  rapidly. 

The  lecturer  spoke  of  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  lettuce  grow- 
ers about  Boston  ;  they  have  learned  the  most  intricate  secrets  of 
the  business.  No  plant  is  so  sensitive  to  soil  conditions  as  let- 
tuce ;  it  is  more  important  than  plant  food.  He  had  made 
mechanical  analyses  of  soils  and  found  that  that  at  Arlington  will 
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roll  off  the  hand ;  it  is  the  best  soil  in  the  United  States  for  let- 
tuce. In  the  west  they  have  to  grow  other  kinds  than  head 
lettuce  because  the  soil  is  not  suited  to  that.  Lettuce  responds 
quickly  to  fertilizers  ;  it  must  also  have  a  good  deal  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  it  requires  a  great  amount  of  light. 

Fungus  diseases  have  been  especially  studied.  Amateurs  get 
the  whole  category  of  diseases.  There  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
downy  mildew  ;  there  is  no  need  to  have  it  if  the  plants  are  pro- 
perly treated.  It  appears  to  be  destroyed  by  summer  heat. 
There  are  spores  which  can  no  doubt  stand  it,  such  as  the  winter 
spores,  but  these  are  not  produced  in  our  house. 

Top  burn  is  a  physiological  disease  brought  about  by  inatten- 
tion to  the  relationship  existing  between  temperature  and  light 
conditions  ;  as  a  result  tender  tissues  are  produced.  The  tender 
tissues  do  not  get  sufficient  water  from  the  soil,  to  meet  excessive 
evaporation  and  consequently  wilt. 

In  rhizoctonia  the  fungus  eats  the  blade  of  the  lower  leaves  and 
leaves  the  petiole  and  midrib.  The  drop  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  diseases  that  lettuce  growers  have  to  contend 
with ;  in  one  night  the  whole  plant  will  go  down  flat.  Some 
growers  at  Arlington  lost  whole  houses  last  year.  Many  methods 
have  been  tried,  but  it  can  be  controlled  by  one  method  and  only 
one  —  by  heating  the  soil.  One  inch  of  soil  sterilized  by  heating 
helps  very  much,  but  it  must  be  repeated  after  each  crop.  If 
pipes  are  put  in  so  as  to  heat  the  soil  to  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees  it  drives  out  this  disease  once  for  all.  Messrs.  Hittin- 
ger's  method  is  to  turn  on  water  from  the  hot-water  pipes,  which 
heats  the  soil  up  to  about  two  hundred  degrees  F.  This  gives 
good  results.     Lettuce  is  rarely  troubled  with  nematode  worms. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  farmers  are  not  generally  aware 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  food  of  plants  is  drawn  from  the  air. 

The  lecturer  said  that  in  a  stick  of  wood  only  two  per  cent  is 
ashes  ;   all  the  rest  is  drawn  from  the  air. 

Mr.  Harrison  said  that  this  being  the  last  in  the  course  of  lec- 
tures for  the  season  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  say  that  he  had  received  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  information  at  these  meetings  and  it 
appeared  to  him  from  the  more  than  usual  number  of  persons 
present  that  there  has  been  great  interest  in  these  gatherings. 
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The  topics  have  been  useful  and  varied,  relating  to  horticulture 
and  other  kindred  subjects  both  indoors  and  out ;  they  have 
carried  us  through  the  fields  and  forests  ;  along  the  highways  and 
byways  ;  among  the  cultivated  and  wild  flowers,  and  a  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  a  great  range  and  variety  of  climate  ; 
they  have  included  many  of  our  useful  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
their  illustrations  have  carried  us  through  all  the  seasons  of  the 
year  —  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter.  We  must  not  forget 
those  who  have  spent  so  much  time  and  labor  in  bringing  together 
such  an  array  of  talent  for  our  use  and  instruction,  and  for  bene- 
fits received  we  cannot  do  less  towards  our  Committee  on  Lectures 
and  Publication  than  return  to  them  a  most  hearty  and  sincere 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Harrison's  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
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1  to  14,  inclusive. 

Kentucky. —  Bulletin  10. 

Michigan. —  Special  Bulletins  1,  3.  and  5.  6th  Annual  Report,  for  1892- 
93  (contained  in  Report  of  Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture,  1893) . 

Missouri.  —  Bulletins  9,  13,  15,  16,  19,  20,  25,  and  26  of  Old  Series.  All 
Annual  Reports  since  the  1st,  for  1888,  except  those  for  1896  to  1898, 
inclusive. 

New  Jersey. — Bulletins  1,  4,5,  15,  27,  and  28. 
New  Mexico. — Eighth  College  Catalogue,  1897-98. 

New  York  (Cornell). —  Annual  Report,  1882-83  (Report  of  Agricultural 
Department  of  Cornell  University) . 

North  Carolina. — Bulletins  1  to  56,  inclusive,  and  69,  2d  ed.  1st  to 
7th  Biennial  Reports.  Meteorological  Division,  Bulletin  2  (68b). 
Special  Bulletins  1  (77a)  and  4  (82a).  Weekly  Weather  Crop  Bulle- 
tins 1-21,  1888;  1-24,  1889;   1-25,  1890;  2  and  4,  1891. 

North  Dakota. —  4th  Annual  Report,  for  1893. 

Ohio. —  All  Bulletins  of  First  Series,  except  16,  17, 18,  and  19. 

Oklahoma.  — All  Annual  Reports  previous  to  that  for  1896-97,  except  that 
for  1893-94. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Annual  Reports  for  1869,  1872,  1879-80,  1881,  1882, 
1883,  and  1884.  [All  issued  by  the  State  College.]  Bulletin  of  In- 
formation No.  1. 

South  Carolina. —  All  Bulletins  of  the  Old  Series  (previous  to  1888)  on 
the  work  of  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 
3d  Annual  Report,  for  1890,  and  6th,  for  1893. 

Texas.— College  Bulletins  1-5,  1883-1887. 

Virginia.  —  Annual  Report  for  1898-99. 

Washington.  —6th,   7th,  and  8th  Annual  Reports,  for  1895-96,    1S96-97, 

and  1897-98.     All  Bulletins  later  than  27. 
West  Virginia. —  Special  Bulletin  —  Potash  and  Paying  Crops,  1890. 
Wyoming. — Bulletins  2  to  4,  9,  and  10. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. — Bureau  of  Indus- 
tries.—  Agricultural  Returns  to  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries, 
Nov.  1882  (5th),  Aug.  1883  (7th),  and  Nov.  1887  (20th). 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,   April  7,  1900. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  confer  with  the  Boston  Co-oper- 
ative Flower  Growers'  Association  in  regard  to  holding  their 
exhibition  of  carnations  in  Horticultural  Hall,  reported  that  the 
Committee  were  very  cordially  received  by  the  Association,  and 
that  the  latter  were  very  desirous  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
Horticultural  Society,  but  that  no  arrangement  could  be  made  at 
present,  as  the  exhibition  does  not  occur  again  until  February 
next,  and  the  present  officers  were  elected  only  for  the  present 
year. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  it  was  voted  that  the  Committee 
be  continued  and  that  they  endeavor  to  make  the  desired  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  year. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  made 
the  following  report  for  that  Committee  : 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Plants  stating  that  his  Committee  had  made  awards 
.the  past  year  to  an  amount  exceeding  the  appropriation  by  $75. 
He  gave  as  an  explanation  of  this,  that  he  assumed  office  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  upon  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and 
the  duties  of  the  office  were  new  to  him.  Considering  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Executive  Committee  recommends  to  the  Society 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $7.3  to  cover  the  awards  of  the 
Committee  on  Plants  for  the  year  L899.     In  making  this  exception 
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to  our  rules  the  Executive  Committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
imperative  necessity  that  the  various  Committees  of  the  Society 
should  keep  within  the  limits  of  their  appropriations.  These  are 
on  a  liberal  scale,  and  considering  the  present  condition  of  our 
finances  it  is  important  that  there  be  no  deviation  from  the  rule. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  appropriation  was  voted. 

A  question  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Society  in  the 
lectures  delivered  before  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Lectures  and  Publication  with  full  power. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected  : 

Samuel  H.  Colton,  of  Worcester. 

Peter  Murray,  of  Fairhaven. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Page,  of  Boston. 

Bayard  Thayer,  of  Boston  and  Lancaster. 

Mrs.  Bayard  Thayer,  of  Boston  and  Lancaster. 
On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee 

Clarence  H.  Clark,  Ex-President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Horticultural    Society,    Philadelphia,    and 

Albert  Vioer,  President  of  the  National  Society  of 
Horticulture  of  France,  Paris, 
were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 

Col.  Gtjstavus  B.  Brackett,  Pomologist  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and 

Professor  Carl  Hansen,    of   the   Royal   College   of 
Agriculture,  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
were  elected  Corresponding  Members. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  May  5. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  5,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at  eleven 
o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  President  announced  the  decease,  on  the  second  instant,  of 
John  Davis  Williams  French.     The  President,   with  Charles  W. 
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Jenks  and  Benjamin  M.  Watson,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
prepare  a  memorial  of  Mr.  French. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  ^membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected  : 

Irving  B.  Frost,   of  Belmont. 
Elisha  N.  Pierce,  of  Waltham. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  June  2. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  May  26,    1900. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
was  holden  today  at  ten  o'clock,  in  accordance  with  a  request  from 
twelve  members. 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  agreeably  to  Sections  VIII  and 
XII  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  the  following  notice  was 
sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society  : 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Boston,  May  19,  1900. 

Pursuant  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of 
this  Society,  at  the  request  of  twelve  members,  I  hereby  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  Horticultural  Hall, 
101  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  on  Saturday,  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  May,  1900,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  listen  to  a  report 
of  the  Building  Committee  appointed  under  a  vote  of  the  Society, 
passed  at  its  meeting  on  April  22d,  1899  ;  and  to  see  whether  the 
Society  will  approve  and  adopt  the  plans  presented  by  the  saicl 
Building  Committee,  and  will  appropriate  the  sum  of  $60,000,  in 
addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated,  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  by  said  Building  Committee  in  accordance  with  said 
plans. 

Francis  H.   Appleton,  President. 

Robert  M an  n  in  o,   Secreta ry . 


* 
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At  this  meeting  the  President  was  in  the  chair.  The  call  for 
the  meeting  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

Augustus  P.  Loring  moved  the  following  votes  : 

Voted :  To  approve  and  adopt  the  plans  for  a  new  building 
presented  by  the  Building  Committee  at  this  meeting. 

Voted :  To  appropriate  the  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  in 
addition  to  the  sum  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a 
building  by  the  said  Building  Committee,  in  accordance  with  said 
plans. 

Benjamin  C.  Clark  spoke  in  favor  of  the  motion  and  William 
C.  Strong  urged  caution  in  taking  so  important  a  step. 

There  appearing  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  time 
for  which  the  meeting  was  called,  an  unofficial  circular  having 
stated  it  as  eleven  o'clock,  it  was  voted,  25  to  6,  to  adjourn  until 
eleven  o'clock. 

On  reassembling  the  President  stated  that  since  the  adjournment 
the  Executive  Committee  had  held  a  meeting,  and  that  they  had 
approved  the  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000  asked  for  by  the 
Building  Committee,  one  member  not  voting. 

The  President  again  read  the  votes  offered  by  Mr.  Loring. 

Joseph  H.  Woodford  moved  that  the  matter  be  divided  and  the 
two  votes  taken  up  separately.     This  motion  was  negatived. 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  spoke  against  the  votes. 

Mr.  Loring  moved  that  after  the  polls  are  opened  they  be  closed 
at  two  o'clock.     This  motion  was  carried. 

Henry  L.  Clapp  asked  what  provision  had  been  made  for  a 
Herbarium,  and  a  motion  was  carried  that  the  Building  Committee 
be  requested  to  consider  this  subject  and  provide  a  place  for  a 
Herbarium  if  possible. 

George  B.  Dorr  moved  that  a  ballot  now  be  taken  on  the  votes 
moved  by  Mr.  Loring  and  this  vote  was  carried. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Committee  of  five  to 
receive,  assort,  and  count  the  ballots  given  and  report  the  number. 
The  Chair  appointed  as  this  Committee  Henry  S.  Adams,  Patrick 
Norton,  Edwin  A.  Hall,  Miss  C.  M.  Endicott,  and  Miss  Mary  C. 
Hewett. 

The  polls  were  closed  at  two  o'clock,  and  the  Committee  made 
the  following  report : 

The  Committee  appointed  to  receive,  sort  and  «count  the  ballots 
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cast  at  the  special  meeting  on  the  26th  of  May,  1900,  upon  the 
following  votes  : — 

Voted,  To  approve  and  adopt  the  plans  for  a  new  building  pre- 
sented by  the  Building  Committee  at  this  meeting, — 

Voted,  To  appropriate  the  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  in 

addition  to  the  sum  heretofore   appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a 

building  by  the  said  Building  Committee  in  accordance  with  said 

plans,  report  the   total   number  of  votes  cast  to  be  196,  of  which 

182  were  yes  and  14  no.  TT  0  ril    . 

Henry  S.  Adams,   Chairman, 

Mary  C.  Hewett, 

Edwin   A.  Hall, 

Charlotte  M.  Endicott. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Suffolk,   ss.  Boston,   May  26,   1900. 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above  named  Henry  S.  Adams, 
Mary  C.  Hewett,  Charlotte  M.  Endicott,  and  Edwin  A.  Hall,  and 
made  oath  that  the  above  return  is  correct. 

(signed)  Charles  E.  Richardson,  Notary  Public. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  June  2,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  prepare  a 
memorial  of  the  late  John  Davis  Williams  French,  presented  the 
following,  which  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Publication  : 

John  Davis  Williams  French,  the  son  of  Jonathan  French,  who 
is  our  oldest  member,  died  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  May  2,  1900, 
and  we  mourn  his  loss. 

His  early  home  was  in  Roxbury,  where,  amid  the  productive 
and  beautiful  horticultural  surroundings  of  those  days  he  acquired 
his  fondness  for  all  out-of-door  occupations. 
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Mr.  French  obtained  his  early  training  at  the  schools  of  Koxbury 
or  Boston,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  Class  of  1863. 

After  graduating  he  served  as  a  valued  member  of  the 
Christian  Commission,  with  our  army  at  the  front. 

In  his  agricultural  trork.  results  upon  his  lands  at  North 
Andover.  Essex  County,  have  proved  him  to  have  been  a  skillful 
farmer,  horticulturist,  and  forester.  He  knew  the  value  in  agri- 
culture of  the  wise  application  of  intelligence  thereto,  and  it  was 
his  earnest  endeavor  to  impart  and  have  imparted,  such  ideas  to  all 
those  who  could  or  would  be  benefited  by  such  application  and 
knowledge. 

He  has  been  an  exhibitor  and  officer  in  this  Society.  On  our 
Library  Committee,  and  on  our  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Pub- 
lication, it  was  his  aim  always  to  advance  the  quality  and  value 
of  our  Library  and  Lectures,  in  proportion  as  our  funds  would 
allow,  and  to  bring  our  volumes  before  our  members  and  students 
in  horticulture  as  prominently  as  possible. 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  better  accommodations  for  our 
valuable  library,  both  in  shelf  room,  and  in  the  conveniences  for 
examining  our  books,  but  equally  eager  was  he  that  the  Hall 
accommodations  should  be  improved  so  that  the  greatest  possible 
number  kof  our  citizens  should  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  beauty  of 
such  exhibition-  as  we  were  able  to  present. 

This  Society  has  been  distinctly  honored  and  benefited  by  a 
bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  increase  of  the  Library, 
and  of  such  books  from  his  library  as  the  Society  shall  select. 
Such  an  net  show-  a  spirit  of  interest  in  the  work  assigned  to  this 
Society  that  is  to  be  commended  and  encouraged. 

His  interest  in  all  branches  of  Fore-try  and  his  activity  in 
••  Village  Improvements  "  have  made  him  useful  and  influential  in 
National,  as  well  as  local,  forestry  matters. 

His  last  effort  in  the  cause  of  tree-culture  was  shown  in  his 
earnestness  to  complete  the  organization  of  the  new  Boston 
Common  Society,  with  the  object  of  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  ancient  Common  in  the  best  possible  condition. 

He  was  fond  of  high-class  live-stock  of  all  kinds,  although  his 
attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  Ayrshires,  and  in  lesser 
degree  to  Guernsey  breeds  <»t'  cattle. 

He  was   an   earnesl    and  active  worker  with   mind,   body,  and 
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purse  iii  the  cause  of  Christianity  within  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
outside  of  it,  and  in  many  places  will  he  be  greatly  missed,  and 
his  place  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Mr.  French  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Boston  Common 
Council  from  Ward  1 1,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  Trustee 
of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  President  of  the  Bay  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 

We  extend  to  his  aged  father,  and  other  members  of  the  family, 

our  sincere  sympathy. 

Fkancis  H.  Apfleton,     } 

Charles  W.  Jenks,  >  Committee. 

Benjamin  M.  Watson,     J 

A  deed  conveying  to  Charles  E.  Cotting,  etal.,  trustees,  the  old 
4i  Horticultural  Hall  Estate,"  so-called,  on  Tremont,  Bosworth, 
and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston,  was  then  read  and  considered,  and 
upon  motion  it  wras 

Voted,  That  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  authorized  and  instructed  to  execute,  acknowledge  and 
deliver  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  Corporation  the  deed  which 
has  just  been  read ;  also  to  execute  and  accept  a  lease  of  the  con- 
veyed premises  on  such  terms  as  he  may  consider  proper. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  letters  from  Clarence 
II.  Clark,  Ex-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Albert  Viger,  President  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France,  acknowledging  with  thanks,  the  Honorary  Member- 
ships to  which  they  had  been  elected. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected  : 

Mrs.  George  Francis  Arnold,  of  Brookline. 
Abraham  B.  Coffin,  of  Winchester. 
Theodore  Dwigiit,  of  Weston. 
Miss  Mary  Coffin  Jacobs,  of  Dorchester. 
James  S.   Russell,  of  Milton. 

The  meeting  was  then   dissolved. 
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BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  July  7,  1900. 

A  duly  notified  stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today 
at  eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the 
chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  by  reason  of  illness,  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  Miss  Mary  C.  Hewett  Secretary  pro  tern. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  pre- 
sented a  report  from  that  Committee,  recommending  an  additional 
appropriation  of  $3  for  the  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and 
Children's  Herbariums,  for  prizes  awarded  in  1899,  agreeably  to 
the  request  of  that  Committee.  The  appropriation  was  unani- 
mously voted. 

The  President  also  presented  a  report  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, recommending  an  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000 
asked  for  by  the  Building  Committee,  which  was  voted  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  now  came  up  for 
final  action.     It  was  unanimously  voted. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected  : 

Frederick  C.  Moseley,  of  Dorchester. 

George  J.  Putnam,  of  Brookline. 

Dr.  William  L.  Richardson,  of  Boston. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  August  4. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,   August  4,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven 
o'clock  today.  In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Ex-President  William  H.  Spooner  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  Committees  appointed  by 
the  President : 
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On  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  provided  for 
at  the  .January  meeting, 

President  Francis  II.  Appleton,   Chairman. 
William  J.  Stewart,  Augustus  P.  Loring, 

Charles  S.   Sargent,  Dr.  Henry  P.  Walcott. 

On    School    Gardens,     School     Herbariums,     and    Children's 

Herbariums, 

Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman, 

Miss  Katharine  W.  Huston,     Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott, 

Charles  W.  Jenks,  Henry  S.   Adams, 

William  P.  Rich,  William  E.  C  Rich,  Secretary. 

On  the    Nomination  of  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  for 

the  year  1901, 

C.  Minot  Weld,   Chairman, 

Francis  Blake,  Charles  W.  Jenks, 

Warren  H.  Heustis,  Charles  W.  Parker, 

Walter  C.  Baylies,  Arthur  Hunnewell. 

Ex -President  William  C.  Strong  announced  the  decease  of 
Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  for  many  years  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Society,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  three  to  prepare  a 
memorial,  and  Mr.  Strong,  Charles  B.  Travis,  and  Joseph  H. 
Woodford  were  accordingly  appointed.  Mr.  Strong  stated  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  Breck's  family  to  have  a  representative 
of  the  Society  among  the  pall-bearers,  and  Mr.  Travis  was 
requested  to  perform  that  duty. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  September  1. 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,  September  1,  1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven  o'clock 
today,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  prepare  a  memorial  of  the  late 
Charles  H.  B.  Breck,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the   records  of  the  Societv. 
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In  Memory  of  Charles  Henry  B.  Breck. 

Again  we  are  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  our  oldest, 
most  active,  and  most  esteemed  members.  Charles  Henry  B.  Breck 
entered  the  immortal  life  August  1,  1900,  after  an  earthly  life 
lacking  but  a  single  month  of  fourscore  years.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Hon.  Joseph  Breck,  who  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  Society,  and  a  former  President.  The  son  inherited  the 
tastes  and  love  of  flowers  of  his  father,  and  very  naturally  entered 
with  him  into  the  business  of  seeds  and  agricultural  wares.  The 
long-established  reputation  of  this  house  has  been  sustained  from 
father  to  son,  until  it  has  become  favorably  known  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  C.  H.  B.  Breck  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1857, 
and  continued  his  active  connection  from  that  date  until  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  thus  being  exceeded  in  long  continued  service  by 
but  very  few  other  members.  In  1871  he  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  continuing  to  be  elected  to 
this  office  until  1883.  In  1876  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  which  office  he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was 
also  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
of  other  committees,  and  during  this  long  service,  and  by  his  wide 
acquaintance  and  friendly  intercourse  with  our  members,  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Society.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  speak  of  his  honorable  and  successful  business  career, 
Ms  untarnished  record  as  alderman  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and 
other  offices  which  he  held  with  honor.  In  our  memory  he  will 
dwell  as  a  genial  companion,  with  whom  we  have  had  long  and 
goodly  fellowship  and  whose  loss  we  sincerely  mourn. 

To  the  members  of  his  family,  who  have  had  a  lifelong  experi- 
ence of  his  strong  attachments  and  his  kindly  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare, which  knew  no  limit,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  loss. 

We  recommend  that  a  copy  of  this  expression  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

William  C.   Strong, 

Charles  B.  Travis,    y      Committee. 

J.  H.  Woodford. 

Boston,  September  1,   L900. 
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The  President  announced  that  Benjamin  H.  Pierce,  of  Water- 
town,  bad  made,  a  bequest  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  Society, 
the  principal  to  be  kept  intact,  and  the  income  to  be  applied  to  the 
introducing  of  new  fruits. 

Warren  Howard  Heustis,  from  the  Committee  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  for  the  year  1901, 
presented  a  report,  which  was  accepted.  It  was  voted  that  the 
Committee  be  continued  and  requested  to  nominate  candidates  for 
any  vacancies  which  may  occur  on  the  ticket. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


BUSINESS   MEETING. 

Saturday,  October  6,   1900. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
being  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  choice  of  Officers  and  Standing 
Committees,  was  holden  at  eleven  o'clock  today,  the  President, 
Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  duly  notified  to 
the  members  of  the  Society,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected  : 

George  Mackie,  M.  D.,  of  Attleboro. 
Gustavus  C.  Holt,  of  Belmont. 
Edward  E.  Cole,  of  Boston. 
Julius  Heurlin,  of  South  Braintree. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

Sm  Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  London,  and 
Dr.  Henry    S.  Pritchett,    President   of  the   Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
were  elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society,  and 

Henry  H.  Goodell,  President  of    the    Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  Amherst,  and 
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B.    T.    Galloway,     Horticulturist    and    Superintendent    of 
Gardens  and  Grounds  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
were  elected  Corresponding  Members  of  the  Society. 

Agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  the  President  ap- 
pointed William  C.  Strong,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  and  Charles  W. 
Jenks,  a  Committee  to  receive,  assort,  and  count  the  votes  given 
and  report  the  number.  The  polls  were  opened  at  ten  minutes  past 
eleven  o'clock,  and  closed  at  ten  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  and  the 
Committee  reported  that  the  persons  named  on  the  ticket  presented 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  had  a  plurality  of  votes  and  were 
elected,  except  that  O.  B.  Hadwen  was  elected  President  and 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  in  place  of  Francis  H. 
Appleton . 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  persons  reported  by  the 
Committee  as  elected  were,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  declared  by  the  President  to  have  a  plurality  of  votes,  and 
to  be  elected  Officers  and  Standing  Committees  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  of   1901. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  November  3.  • 


BUSINESS  MEETING. 

Saturday,   November  3,   1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  today  at 
eleven  o'clock,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
reported  a  recommendation  that  the  Society  appropriate  the  follow- 
ing sums  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  for  the  year  1901  : 


zes  and  Gi 

'atuities  for  Plants 

$2,000 

u        u 

u 

"  Flowers   . 

2,500 

a        a 

(I 

"  Fruits      . 

1,700 

u         u 

u 

"  Vegetables 

1,200 

it         a 

u 

"  Gardens  . 

500 

a         u 

a 

"   Native  Plants  . 

175 

Total 


1,075 
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For  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums     .  $125 

"     Incidental  Expenses  of  the  last  named  Committee         75 

The  report  was  accepted,  and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  laid  over  for  final  action  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
January. 

The  Executive  Committee  also  recommended  that  President  elect 
O.  r>.  Hadwen  be  added  to  the  Building  Committee,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

A  recommendation  from  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the 
Society  take  into  favorable  consideration  the  offer  of  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Sargent  to  arrange  an  exhibition  at  the  opening  of  the  Society's 
New  Hall,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee  it  was 
Voted,  That  the  bequest  of  John  S.  Farlow  of  $2,500  be  used  as 
a  fund,  and  that  the  interest,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  an- 
num, be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  fromH.  H.  Hunnewell : 

Wellesley,  27  October,  1900. 
Mr.  R.  Manning,  Secretary, 

Dear  Sir  :  —  1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter 
informing  me  of  my  election  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
.and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

In  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  compliment,  I  feel  obliged  to 
add  that  having  arrived  at  an  age  when  one  realizes  the  necessity 
of  some  relief  from  his  cares  and  responsibilities,  I  am  compelled  to 
tender  my  resignation  as  a  member  of  these  two  Committees  and 
to  beg  to  be  excused  from  further  service. 

Truly  yours, 

H.  H.  Hunnewell. 

On  motion,  Ex-Presidents  William  C.  Strong,  William  H. 
Spooner,  and  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder  were  appointed  a  Committee  to 
take  into  consideration  the  long  continued  and  eminent  services  of 
Mr.  Hunnewell  to  the  Society  and  to  prepare  an  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Society  on  his  retirement,  and  also  to  nominate  a 
candidate  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  his  resignation. 
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William  C.  Strong  moved  as  the  sense  of  the  Society  that  Presi- 
dent Appleton  be  requested  to  retain  the  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  Building  Committee  until  the  New  Hall  shall  be  completed. 
The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on  ballot 
duly  elected  : 

Samuel  H.  Colton,  of  Worcester. 

Joseph   Francis  Breck,  of  Allston. 

Archibald  Smith,  of  West  Somerville. 

Adjourned  to  Saturday,  December  1. 


BUSINESS    MEETING. 

Saturday,   December  1,   1900. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Society  was  holden  at  eleven  o'clock 
today,  the  President,  Francis  H.  Appleton,  in  the  chair. 

Ex-President  William  C.  Strong,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  at  the  last  meeting,  on  the  occasion  of  the  resignation 
by  H.  H.  Hunnewell  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  take  into  consideration  his  long  continued  and  eminent 
services  to  the  Society,  and  to  prepare  an  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Society  on  his  retirement,  presented  the  following 
report : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resignation  of  Mr.  H. 
H.  Hunnewell  from  the  offices  of  Finance  and  Executive  Com- 
mittees have  to  report  as  follows  : 

For  nearly  fifty  years  it  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  this  So- 
ciety to  have  had  the  active  and  liberal  support  of  one  of  the 
foremost  cultivators  and  patrons  of  landscape  art  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Hunnewell's  estate  at  Wellesley  has  for  a  long  time  been  the 
Mecca  for  lovers  of  sylvan  and  floral  beauty,  where  they  were 
sure  to  find  the  rarest  and  most  perfect  specimens  of  every  desir- 
able tree  or  plant  which  money  and  skill  could  procure.  In  extent, 
variety,  and  perfection  of  culture  it  is  believed  that  this  place  is 
unsurpassed,  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.     The  exhibitions  of 
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this  Society  have  been  regularly  and  largely  supported  by  generous 
contributions  from  these  collections.  In  addition  to  this  support, 
Mr.  Hunnewell  has  given  his  services  on  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  past  thirty-four  years,  and  for  the  past  nineteen  years  he 
has  been  its  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  many  changes,  investments, 
and  transfers  have  taken  place,  thus  making  his  clear  judgment, 
large  experience,  and  superior  facilities,  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Society. 

It  is  therefore  with  much  regret  that  we  receive  his  request  that 
he  be  released  from  further  service  on  the  Finance  and  Executive 
Committees.  But  we  recognize  his  right  to  a  well-earned  release 
from  this  responsibility,  and  while  we  must  accede  to  his  request 
and  accept  his  resignation,  we  can  assure  him  that  his  past  services 
are  highly  appreciated,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance by  the  Society.  And  it  is  our  earnest  hope  that  he  may 
yet  continue  to  witness  and  enjoy  the  enlarged  influence  of  the  So- 
ciety, so  successfully  promoted  by  his  skill  and  labors. 

In  further  recognition  of  our  indebtedness,  and  the  appropriate- 
ness and  felicity  of  continuing  this  service  in  the  same  line,  your 
Committee  would  nominate  Mr.  Walter  Hunnewell  to  the  Chair- 
manship of  the  Finance  Committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  his  honored  father. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

William  C.   Strong,      ~\ 
William  H.   Spooner,     V  Committee. 
Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  J 
Boston,  December  1,  1900. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted,  and  Walter  Hunne- 
well was  unanimously  chosen  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Francis  H.  Apple  ton  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy 
on  the  Executive  Committee  caused  by  the  election  of  Walter 
Hunnewell  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

William  J.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Establishing 
Prizes,  presented  the  Schedule  of  Prizes  for  1901,  which  was  ac- 
cepted and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Publication.  A  printed 
statement  of  the  changes  made  from  the  Schedule  of  1900  was 
also  presented. 
2 
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The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Plants  was  presented 
by  William  Wallace  Lunt,   Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Flowers  was  presented 
by  J.  Woodward  Manning-,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Fruits  was  presented 
by  E.  W.  Wood,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Vegetables  was  pre- 
sented by  Warren  Howard  Heustis,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  was  presented 
by  Patrick   Norton,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  was 
presented  by  Joseph  H.  Woodford,  Chairman. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Library  was  pre- 
sented by  William  E.  Endicott,  Chairman. 

William  H.  Spooner  presented  his  Annual  Report  as  Delegate 
to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

These  eight  reports  were  severally  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
'Committee  on  Publication. 

The  President,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  re- 
ported a  recommendation  that  the  Society  appropriate  the  same 
sum  as  the  present  year,  $250,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Lectures  and  Publication  for  the  year  1901.  The  report  was  ac- 
cepted, and,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  was  laid 
over  until  the  first  Saturday  in  January  for  final  action. 

After  some  discussion  of  a  proposition  to  celebrate  the  opening 
of  the  New  Hall  by  an  exhibition  of  plants,  etc.,  the  following 
vote  was  passed  : 

That  the  Building  Committee  be  authorized  to  hold  a  Special 
Exhibition  to  open  the  New  Hall  of  the  Society  at  such  time  as 
shall  be  possible,  provided  the  Society  is  involved  in  no  financial 
expense  thereby. 

The  President  read  the  following  letter  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London  : 
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Burford,  Dorking,  Nov.  3,  1900. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  delayed  acknowledging  your  esteemed  letter 
of  the  6th  ult.  in  the  hope  that  I  might  have  the  photograph  you 
so  kindly  asked  for  to  send  with  my  response.  I  fear,  however, 
that  it  must  follow  later. 

Will  you,  therefore,  he  so  kind  now  as  to  accept  for  yourself 
and  to  convey  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  my 
grateful  thanks  for  the  honor  the  Society  has  conferred  upon  me. 
I  accept  it  in  the  spirit  of  kindly  good  fellowship  ever  prevalent 
among  gardeners,  and  as  a  token  that  in  the  States  a  cordial  good 
feeling  to  the  mother  country  prevails  among  her  children,  as  does 
an  affection  for  our  kith  and  kin  across  the  Atlantic  here. 
I  am  yours  truly  and  faithfully, 

Trevor  Lawrence, 
President  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

P.  S.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  several  young  men  educated  in  my 
garden  have  found  happy  and  prosperous  homes  with  you. 

Acceptances  and  thanks  were  also  received  from  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  President  of  the  Massachustts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Honorary  Member,  and  Henry  H.  Goodell,  President  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Agricultural  College,  Amherst,  and  B.  T.  Galloway, 
Chief  of  the  Horticultural  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C.,  Corresponding  Members. 

The  decease  of  William  Saunders,  late  Horticulturist  and  Sup- 
erintendent of  Gardens  and  Grounds  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  announced,  and 
Benjamin  P.  Ware,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  and  J.  Woodward  Manning 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  memorial. 

The  following  named  persons,  having  been  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Committee  for  membership  in  the  Society,  were  on 
ballot  duly  elected  : 

George  C.  Waltham,  of  Dorchester. 
Andrew  Robeson   Sargent,  of  Brookline. 
Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

The  meeting  was  then  dissolved. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


COMMITTEE    ON  PLANTS. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


By  WILLIAM  WALLACE  LUNT,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Plants  herewith  present  to  the  Society  their 
report  for  the  year  1900. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  your  Committee  received  from 
President  Appleton  a  communication  suggesting  that  strict  ecom- 
omy  be  kept  to  the  fore  in  awarding  prizes  and  that  certain  rules 
be  more  closely  followed  regarding  the  same.  It  has  therefore 
been  something  of  an  experimental  year,  and  while  a  higher 
standard  has  been  established  we  regret  that  frankness  compels  us 
to  state  that  it  has  not  been  as  successful  as  we  could  wish. 

The  well  nigh  universal  custom  of  awarding  a  Silver  Medal  to 
the  first  exhibitor  of  any  new  or  rare  plant,  has  been  departed 
from  in  some  cases,  it  being  thought  that  where  such  plants  were 
acquired  by  purchase  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  party  who  origi- 
nated it  to  award  such  high  honor  to  one  whose  skill  had  not 
entered  into  its  creation,  and  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  in  such 
cases  to  award  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

Another  problem  which  your  Committee  have  endeavored  to 
solve,  is  that  of  awarding  prizes  for  Superior  Cultivation,  the 
question  being,  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  such  cultivation,  the 
owner  of  the  plant,  who  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  its 
culture,  or  the  gardener  who  cares  for  it  daily  and  to  whose  skill 
and  watchfulness  is  due  its  superior  condition. 

As  the  watchword  has  been  economy  for  the  past  year,  can  we 
honestly  state  it  has  been  a  success  ?     Have  our  exhibitions  been 
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as  large  and  of  such  excellence  as  of  former  years  ?  To  the  first 
question  we  may  reply  yes  and  no.  We  certainly  have  had  the 
exhibits  presented  in  better  condition,  only  two  having  been 
disqualified,  and  these  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  the  re- 
maining ones  being  of  such  excellence  that  they  easily  surpassed 
the  new  standard  established.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  exhibits  of  exceedingly  rare  and  finely  cultivated  plants, 
which  have  been  shown  previously,  though  in  smaller  specimens, 
and  these  being  judged  by  the  new  standard,  have  been  awarded 
prizes  for  superior  cultivation,  which  has  been  in  accordance 
with  the  rules,  but  has  resulted  in  two  instances  in  the  gardeners 
of  the  exhibitors  declining  to  continue  to  exhibit. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  our  exhibitions  the  past  year  have 
not  been  as  large  as  formerly,  and  this  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
the  question  :  Do  our  exhibitors  show  for  prizes  or  for  the  love, 
encouragement,  and  advancement  of  horticulture  ?  The  advocates 
of  that  class  whose  aim  is  chiefly  the  advancement  of  horticulture, 
are,  we  regret  to  say,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  those  who 
exhibit  for  what  they  can  get  out  of  it  in  dollars  and  cents,  and 
when  the  expense  of  carriage  to  and  from  the  hall  of  large  collec- 
tions is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  item  of  cost  has  to  be  considered. 

As  the  exhibitions  the  coming  year  will  be  more  or  less  inter- 
rupted owing  to  our  removal  to  our  new  quarters,  and  as  the 
expenditures  in  all  departments  will  call  for  more  or  less  extra 
expense — your  Committee  would  ask  that  if  deemed  advisable  in 
1902,  a  prize  or  prizes  be  offered  to  the  gardener  or  gardeners  who 
during  that  year  receive  the  greatest  number  of  First  Prizes. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  exhibitors  are  endeav- 
oring to  make  their  exhibits  instructive  as  well  as  pleasing  to  those 
who  visit  our  Halls,  and  in  this  connection  we  would  cite  as 
examples   the    exhibits    of  the    following:  — 

James  E.  Rothwell  (John  Mutch,  gardener)  on  January  6 
exhibited  six  varieties  of  the,  so-called,  yellow  Cypripedium 
insigne,  viz  : 

Ernestii,  Laura  Kimball, 

Sanderce,  Sanderianum, 

Willie  Millie  Dow,  Youngiamim. 
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E.  V.  R.  Thayer  (E.  O.  Orpet,  gardener)  on  Oct.  6  : 

Galtleya  X    Thayer  iana  (C.   intermedia   X    C.  labiata  Schroederce 

var.  alba),  two  plants 
Cattleya  X  Thayeriana  var.  superba  (C.  intermedia  X  C.  labiata 

Schroederce  var.  alba.),  one  plant 
Laelia  X  nigrescens  (L.  pumila,  X  Z.  ienebrosa)  two  plants 

u     X  juvenilis  var.  superba  (i.  pumila  var.  praestans    X   X. 

Perrinii),  three  plants 
Laelio- Cattleya  C.  G.  Roebling,  syn.  L.-C.  violetta,  (C.  labiata 

var.  Gaskelliana  X  L.  purpurata),  one  plant 
Laelio- Cattleya  Bletchleyensis  ((7.  Warscewiczii   (syn.  gigas)  X  Z. 

tenebrosa),  one  plant 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames  (W.  N.  Craig,  gardener)  on  Nov.  3  : 

The  Langwater  and  Sander  varieties  of  Cypripedium  X  Olivia  var. 

J/£ss  Minnie  Ames  (0.  uiveum  X  (7.  Curtisii — Ames)  and 

(C  Curtisii  X  (7.  uiveum — Sander) 
Cypripedium  X    Krishna  var.     (0.    tonsum    X    (7.    insigne  var. 

Sanderce),  seven  plants 
Cypripedium    X    ((7.    tonsum   X    (7.   Charlesivorthii),  two  plants. 
Cypripedium  X  Leeanum  var.  pallida,  (C.  insigne  var.  Sanderce 

X  (7.  Spice  rianum),  one  plant 

Oakes  Ames,  (Robert  M.  Grey,  gardener)  on  Nov.  24  : 


(tedium  insigne  var. 

aureum 

u                      u            u 

Amesianum 

tt                       44             It 

Bailee 

14                               t.                 44 

citrinum 

tc                          U               44 

Dorothy 

(4                          44               u 

Ernestii 

(4                          u              u 

Gilmoreianum 

u                     u            u 

Harefield  Hall  (type) 

44                             44                44 

u           "      var.  Baron  Schrmder 

44                        u             44 

Lutivichianum 

44                               U                 44 

Laura  Kimball 

44                               44                 44 

Sander  03 

4  4                                    4  4                    4  4 

"          Hardy's  var.  (true) 

44                                     4  4                    4  4 
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Up  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Rothwell's  exhibit  it  had  been  impossible 
for  your  Committee  to  get  more  than  one  variety  of  the  so-called 
yellow  Cypripedium  insigne  submitted  for  award  at  one  time, 
whereby  the  different  colorations  and  structure  of  the  flowers  could 
be  compared,  it  being  claimed  by  many  that  they  were  all  alike,  but 
a  careful  comparison  proved  the  contrary. 

In  Mr.  Thayer's  exhibit  was  shown  the  desirable  results  which 
could  be  obtained  by  a  judicious  selection  of  parents  for  hybrids, 
and  to  what  extent  they  vary,  even  those  coming  from  the  same  seed 
pod  showing  great  variation,  and  Mr.  Thayer  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated in  having  such  an  able  gardener  who  can  apply  scientific 
methods  to  obtain  such  results. 

Of  Mrs.  Ames's  exhibit  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the  foregoing, 
the  plants  exhibited  showing  great  variety  though  having  the  same 
parentage,  and  they  also  showed  that  the  late  William  Robinson 
had  accomplished  good  work  which  others  are  ably  bringing  to 
maturity. 

Mr.  Ames's  exhibit  was  as  unique,  as  well  as  complete,  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  it,  and  from  an  educational  standpoint  it 
easily  took  first  honors.  In  addition  to  the  plants  heretofore 
mentioned  the  exhibit  also  included  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  X 
Simonii  var.  obscuram  (natural  hybrid)  and  C.  X  Graveske 
(C.  niveum  X  C.  Argiis)  the  latter  receiving  a  First  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

The  plants  of  Cattleya  Triance  exhibited  by  Bayard  Thayer 
(James  Bry don,  gardener)  on  Feb.  3  and  Feb.  10  were  marvellous 
specimens  of  superior  cultivation,  bearing  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  flowers  each. 

Feb.  24,  Walter  P.  Winsor  exhibited  Dendrobium  nobile,  Bur- 
ford  var.,  which  was  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit 
with  the  request  that  it  be  shown  again  in  1901. 

SPRING    EXHIBITION. 
March  20,  21,  22  and  23. 

This  was  somewhat  disappointing  in  some  of  the  entries  as  the 
early  warm  weather  had  brought  some  varieties  forward  earlier  than 
usual  :   so  that  the  Cyclamens  were  past  their  best. 
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March  31,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  exhibited  a  remarkable  specimen 
of  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  var.  oculatum,  showing  superior  culti- 
vation. 

MAY    EXHIBITION. 

May  5. 

At  the  May  Exhibition,  C.  H.  Souther  submitted  a  new  and 
improved  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum,  for  which  a 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded,  and  J.  S.  Bailey 
(William  Donald,  gardener)  exhibited  a  new  palm,  —  Kentia 
Sanderiana,  receiving  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  same,  it  being  con- 
sidered an  exceptionally  fine  variety. 

May  19  Arthur  Hunnewell  exhibited  three  plants  of  Schizanthus 
which  were  fine  examples  of  cultural  skill,  and  obtained  a  First 
Class  Certificate  of  Merit. 

RHODODENDRON    SHOW. 
June   12  and  13. 

At  the  Rhododendron  Exhibition  H.  H.  Hunnewell  showed 
Miltonia  vexillaria  var.  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  a  superb  form,  having 
all  of  its  segments  deeply  colored,  and  Bayard  Thayer  showed  a 
specimen  plant  of  Cattleya  Wdrscewiczii  (syn.  gigas)  with  five 
spikes  bearing  thirty-five  flowers :  both  were  awarded  Silver 
Medals. 

Saturday,  July  14,  H.  Dumaresq  exhibited  specimen  Hydran- 
geas, capturing  all  the  prizes  competed  for  in  this  class,  as  he  did 
last  year. 

ANNUAL    EXHIBITION    OF    PLANTS   AND  FLOWERS. 

September    5   and   6. 

The  Annual  Exhibition,  Sept.  5  and  6,  was  smaller  than  in 
years  past,  many  of  the  classes  being  without  exhibits.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  at  this  Exhibition  there  be  a  third  prize 
offered  for  Collection  of  Greenhouse  Plants  (No.  443).  At  this 
Exhibition,  a  new  introduction  by  Oakes  Ames,  of  Caladium 
Oakes  Ames  was  shown  for  the  first  time  and  received  Honorable 
Mention. 
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Oct.  20  J.  E.  Rothwell  (J.  Mutch,  gardener)  exhibited  Cat- 
tleya  X  Maroni  (C.  velutina  X  C.  aurea)  a  Continental  hybrid  of 
rare  merit,  being  not  only  pleasing  in  color,  but  extremely  fra- 
grant. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

November  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

At  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  Nov.  6  to  9,  inclusive,  there 
were  plants  of  this  flower  exhibited  that  exceeded  any  similar 
exhibit  heretofore  given,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  (John  Barr,  gar- 
dener) taking  the  first  place  easily,  the  quality  of  the  plants  being 
such  that  they  were  shown  at  Newport  and  Providence  the  next 
week,  competing  successfully  against  plants  fresh  from  local 
establishments  after  three  transfers  and  journeys  of  many  miles 
each. 

The  varieties  which  won  for  Mrs.  Cheney  first  prizes  in  their 
respective  classes  were 

Display  of  twelve  plants,  any  or  all  classes  : 


Kate  Broomhead. 
Lady  Isabel. 
Louis  Boehmer. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Freeman. 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Breer. 

Three  Reflexed,  first  prize  : 

Marion  Henderson. 

Mrs.  J.  Lewis. 
Three  Reflexed,  second  prize  : 

Black  Hawk. 

Edith  Smith. 

Specimen  Reflexed  : 

First  prize,  Lady  Hanham. 

Second  prize,  Are  thus  a. 
Three  Japanse  Incurved  : 

Georgiana  Pitcher. 

Louis  Boehmer. 
Specimen  Incurved  : 

First  prize,  Golden  Trophy. 

Second  prize,  Georgiana  Bramhall. 


Mutual  Friend. 
Peter  Kay. 
Red  Warrior. 
Shiloh. 
Silver  Cloud. 
The  Bard. 


Red  Warrior. 


Mrs.  J.  G.  Breer. 


Mrs.  H.  Weeks. 
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Third  prize,  Mongolian  Prince. 
Specimen  Pompon  :      Savanah. 

There  were  also  shown  by  R.  &  J.  Farquhar  plants  of  the 
new  Begonia  Caledonia,  a  white  sport  from  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  ;  while  presenting  a  striking  contrast  it  will  have  hard 
work  to  supplant  the  older  variety. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  (Kenneth  Finlayson,  gardener,)  exhibited  three 
splendid  specimens  of  Erica  Wilmoreana  and  an  excellent  display 
of  Chrysanthemums  grown  to  single  stem  and  bloom,  which  upheld 
the  reputation  that  he  has  of  sending  none  but  the  very  finest  and 
cleanest  plants  for  exhibition. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  in  connection  with  this  exhibition  that  since 
the  offering  of  prizes  known  as  the  Henry  A.  Gane  Memorial 
Fund  prizes,  there  have  been  no  competitors.  Upon  diligent  en- 
quiry among  Chrysanthemum  experts,  the  opinion  seems  to  be 
quite  unanimous  that  the  varieties  originated  by  the  late  Henry  A. 
Gane,  are  much  more  adapted  to  the  production  of  extra  fine 
flowers  than  to  even  fairly  good  specimen  plants.  Will  not  some 
of  our  growers  try  and  prove  the  contrary,  for  surely  we  could 
imagine  nothing  finer  than  a  well  grown  specimen  plant  of  Mrs. 
Jerome  Jones  bearing  its  large  and  handsome  flowers  in  profusion. 

The  Committee  have  again  to  express  their  sincere  thanks  to 
Oakes  Ames  for  his  assistance  in  many  cases  where  questions  of  a 
scientific  nature  have  arisen  regarding  exhibits,  and  for  his  gen- 
erous gift  of  the  collection  of  water  color  paintings,  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Ames  Collection  of  Colored  Drawings  of  Orchids." 

Amount  appropriated  for  Prizes  and  Gratuities  .      $2,000  00 

Prizes  and  Gratuities  have  been  awarded  amounting 

to $1,609   00 

Estimated  cost  of  Medals,        .  229   60 


1,838   6a 

Leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of 

$161   40 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  Wallace  Llnt,  s 

James  Wheeler,          j 

9  Committee 

Wm.   J.  Martin, 

y             n 

Arthur  H.  Fewkes,  \ 

i       Plants. 

Robert  Cameron. 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR   PLANTS. 

1900. 

January  6. 

Primula  Sinensis.  —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner      . $4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 2  00 

Primula  stellata.  —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Primula  obconica  Hybrids.  —  Six  plants  in  not  less  than   six- 
inch  pots : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner             .         .         .'        .         .         .  2  00 

Gratuities : — 

P.  &  J.  Farquhar,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  var.  compacta         .         6  00 

J.  W.  Howard,  Display  of  Primulas 2  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  seedling  Amaryllises     .         .         .         .         1  00 

February  3. 

Gratuities : — 

Bayard  Thayer,  Specimen  plant  of  Cattleya  Triance  .         .         .         .        3  00 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Fourteen  plants  of  Primula  Sinensis  var. 

alba  flore  pleno 2  00 

February   10. 

Gratuities : — 

Edward  Whitin,  Cattleya  Triance  var 2  00 

Walter  Hunnewell,  Oncidium  Cavendishianum  var.     .         .         .         .        2  00 

February   17. 
Gratuities : — 

Bussey  Institution,  Syringa  (Lilac)  var.  Charles  X        .         .         .         1  00 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids,  Coelogyne  cristata  and  Ondon- 

toglossum  Bossii  var.  majtis      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         1  00 

March   10. 

Gratuity : — 

II.  A.  Wheeler,  Displaj7  of  Orchids,  Cattleya  Schrmderce  and  Den- 

drobium  Wardianum.        ........         1  00 

March  17. 
Gratuity: — 

.).  E.  Roth  well.  Masdevallia  X  Henrietta' 3  00 
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SPRING    EXHIBITION. 


March  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 


Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Indian  Azaleas.  —  Specimen  plant,  named  : 

First,  H.  H.  Rogers '$10  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  5  00 

Ericas.  —  Six,  not  less  than  three  species  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Bnssey  Institution 4  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

Orchid.  —  Single  plant : 

First,  Bayard  Thayer 12  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  C.  Whitin    . 10  00 

Stove  or  Greenhouse  Plant.  —  Specimen,  in  bloom,  other  than 
Azalea  or  Orchid,  named : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Hardwooded  Greenhouse  Plants. — Four,  in  bloom  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld         . 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner ■.         .        8  00 

Climbing  Rose.  —  Specimen  plant,  in  bloom  : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 6  00 

Hardy  Flowering    Deciduous    Shrubs,    Forced. — Four,  of 
four  distinct  species,  named : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Second,  Bussey  Institution .        4  00 

Hardy  Primroses.  —  Twelve  plants  of  distinct  varieties  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  .         .         .         .      .   .         .         .         4  00 

Hardy  Polyanthuses.  —  Twelve  plants  of  distinct  varieties  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner    .......         2  00 

Cyclamens.  —  Ten  plants  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 15  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 12  00 

Ten  plants  in  not  over  seven-inch  pots  : 

First,  Jason  S.  Bailey 8  00 

Second,  Jason  S.  Bailey 6  00 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 4  00 
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Single  plant : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  . 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 
Cinerakias.  —  Six  varieties  : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther  . 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  . 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 
Three  varieties  : 

First,  C.  H.  Souther  . 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  . 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 
Single  plant : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 
Hyacinths.  —  Twelve  named  varieties  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  . 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner     . 
Six  named  varieties  in  pots,  one  in  each  pot 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        .... 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  . 
Single  named  bulb,  in  pot : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld         .         . 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
Three  pans,    not  to   exceed  twelve  inches,    ten   bulbs   of   one 
variety  in  each  pan  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        . 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  ...... 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Two  pans,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  ten  bulbs  of  one  variety 
in  each  pan : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Single  pan,  not  to  exceed  twelve  inches,  with  ten  bulbs  of  one 
variety  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner      ...... 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Tulips.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  nine  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son        ..... 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 

Three  eight-inch  pans,  nine  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 
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Three  ten-inch  pans,  twelve  bulbs  of  one  variety  in  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 5  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld      .         .         .   ' 4  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 3  00 

Polyanthus   Narcissus.  —  Four  seven-inch  pots,   four  bulbs  in 

each,  distinct  varieties  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 2  00 

Jonquils.  —  Six   pots  or  pans,  not   exceeding  eight  inches,  the 

number  of  bulbs  in   each   to   be   at  the   discretion   of  the 

grower : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  AVilliam  S.  Ewell  &  Son        ...... 

Third,  William  S.  E well  &  Son.         ........ 

Nakcissuses.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  distinct  varieties,   single  or 

double : 

First,  Harry  S.  Rand 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Three  eight-inch  pans  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Harry  S.  Rand       .         .  .         ... 

Lilium  longiflorum.  —  Four  pots,  not  exceeding  ten  inches  : 

First,  E.  N.  Pierce  &'Son  ........ 

Second,  E.N.  Pierce  &  Son 

Lilium  Harrisii.  —  Four  pots,  not  exceeding  ten  inches  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 10  00 

Lily  of  the   Valley.  —  Six  pots  or  pans,  not  exceeding  eight 
inches  : 

First,  Bussey  Institution  ........ 

Second,  Bussey  Institution         ....... 

Crocuses.  —  Three  boxes,  each  eight  by  twenty  inches,  three  dis- 
tinct varieties  : 

First,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 

Second,  Bussey  Institution         ....... 

Fkeesias.  —  Six  pots  or  pans  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        . -    . 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  .         . 

Third,  J.  Burnett 

Ixias.  —  Six  pots  or  pans,  in  varieties  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld         .         . 5  00 

Tritonias.  —  Six  pots  or  pans  in  varieties  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 5  00 

Roman  Hyacinths.  —  Six  eight-inch  pans,  ten  bulbs  in  a  pan  : 

First,  Bussey  Institution 3  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Third,  William  S.  Ewell  &  Son 1  00 
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General  Display  of  Spuing  Bulbs. 
First,  William  S.  EweU  &  Son 
Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld     . 


All  classes 


Gratuities : — 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Display  of  Rose  Magna  Charta 

H.  H.  Rogers,  Rhododendron  Camille  de  Rohan 

James  Comley,  Bhododendron  Veitchii 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Specimen  Azalea 

Rea  Brothers,  Primida  Sieboldi 

E.  S.  Converse,  Display  of  Cyclamens 

Walter  Hunnewell,  Begonia  Gilsoni  . 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Cineraria  stellata 

E.  N.  Pierce  &  Son,  Display  of  Lilium  longiflorum   . 

Bussey  Institution,  Display  of  Begonia  Verschaffeltii 

James  Comley,  Genista  alba       ..... 

Walter  Hunnewell,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana     . 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Display  of  Violets 

Bussey  Institution,  Display  of  Forced  Native  Plants 
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May  5. 

Pelargoniums.  —  Six  named  Show  or  Fancy  varieties,  in  not  less 
than  eight-inch  pots,  in  bloom  : 

First,  E.  J.  Mitton .         .         .       10  00 

Second,  C.  H.  Souther 8  00 

Indian  Azaleas.  —  Six  plants,  in  pots,  named : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        .         . 8  00 

Single  specimen : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Calceolarias.  —  Six  varieties,  in  pots  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney        .......         8  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 6  00 

Single  plant : 
FirstvMrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  ........        3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 2  00- 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney .         1  00 

Orchids.  —  Display,  named : 

First,  J.  E.  Rothwell 12  00 

Amaryllises.  —  Six  pots,  distinct  varieties  : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 8  00 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey ...         6  00 

Gratuity : — 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Lilium  longiflorum  and  StreptocarpusJ         5  00- 
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May  26. 

Gratuity : — 

E.  J.  Mitton,  Cattleyo  X  Schilleriana 1  00 

RHODODENDRON    EXHIBITION. 

June  12  and  13  {postponed  from  June  6  and  7). 

Orchids/—  Display,  arranged  for  effect,  with  foliage  plants,  in  a 
space  eight  feet  by  five  feet : 
First,  J.  S.  Bailey      .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  30  00 

Second,  J.  E.  Rothwell 25  00 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 20  00 

Gratuities : — 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Odontoglossum  Iceve  var.  Beichenheimii      .         .         .  1  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Pelargoniums       .         .         .  .  4  00 

E.  J.  Mitton,  "        "  "  5  00 

Dr.   C.    G.  Weld,  Display  of  Watsonia  Ardernei  and    Cypripedium 

Lawrenceanum  .........  3  00 

ROSE   AND    STRAWBERRY   EXHIBITION. 

June  22  and  23. 

Decorative  Plants.  —  Group,  named,  arranged  for  effect,  cover- 
ering  seventy-five  square  feet : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 30  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner          .         .         .         .         .  25  00 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 20  00 

Orchids.  —  Six  plants,  of  six  named  varieties,  in  bloom  : 

First,  J.  E.Rothwell  ....  ...       15  00 

Three  plants,  of  three  named  varieties,  in  bloom  : 

First,  J.  E.  Rothwell 10  00 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Six  pots  of  six  varieties  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse -8  00 

June  30. 

Gratuity :  — 

E.J.  Mitton,  Cattleya  gigas        .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         1  00 

July  14. 

Hydrangeas.  —  Pair  in  tubs  : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq  .         .         .         .         .         ...         .         .       15  00 

Second,  H.  Dumaresq •         .       10  00 

Single  plant  in  tub  or  pot : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq .         5  00 
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Achimenes.  —  Six,    in   not  over   ten-inch  pans    or    pots,    of    six- 
varieties  : 
First,  H.  Dnmaresq 5  00 

Gratuity :  — 
H.  Dumaresq,  Specimen  Hydrangea         .         .         .         .         .         .         3  00 

August  11. 

Gratuities : —  ^ 

Edward  Whitin,  Gattleya  X  Hardyana  var.  Bobbiana        .        .         .        3  00 
W.  J.  Clems  on,  Oncidium  crispum      .         .         .        .        .        .        .        1  00 

Richard  H.  Kidder,  Ananassa  satin/  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         1  00 

August  18 

ouvtrandra   eenestralis  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse (5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  .......         4  00 

Gratuity :  — 
E.  S.  Converse.  Cabomba  aquatint      .......         2  00 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

September  5  and  <>. 

Palms.  —  Pair,  in  pots  or  tubs  not  more  than  twenty-four  inches 
in  diameter  : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 12  00 

Pair,  in  pots  not  more  than  fourteen  inches  in  diameter  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  ........ 

Greenhouse  Plants.  —  Collection  containing  foliage  plants  of  all 
descriptions,  not  to  exceed  forty  plants,  in  pots  or  tubs  : 
First.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner      .         .  ..... 

Second.  J.  S.  Bailey 

Six  Greenhouse  and  Stove  plants  of  different  named  varieties, 
two  Crotons  admissible  : 
First.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld         .  .  .  .    '      . 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.         ...... 

Third,  J.  S.  Bailey     .  

Table  Decoration.  —  For   tifteen  covers,    living  plants,  in   one 
receptacle,  only  one  entry  admissible : 
First.  E.  J.  Mitton 10  00 
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Flowering  Greenhouse  Plant.  —  Single  specimen,  named: 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 

Second.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Caladiums. —  Six  named  varieties  : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Second,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Ferns.  —  Specimen,  other  than  Tree  Fern: 

First.  J.  S.  Bailey 

Second.  W.  H.  Lincoln 

Lycopops. — ^our  named  varieties  : 

First.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

DiiAC.KNAs.  —  Six  named  varieties  : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 

Second.  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Crotons.  —  Twenty-five   plants,    not  less   than    eighteen   named 
varieties,  in  not  less  than  six-inch  pots  : 

First,  J.  S.  Bailey 

Second,  E.  J.  Mitton         ........ 

Third.  W.  H.  Lincoln 

Six  named  varieties,  in  not  less  than  eight-inch  pots  : 

First,  W.  H.  Lincoln 

Cycad.  —  Single  plant,  named: 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Third,  J.  S.  Bailey 

Gratuities: — 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.  Display  of  Gresnerkt  bulbosa 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook.  Display  of  Adiantums  and  Begonias     . 
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September  15. 

Gratuity :  — 

IL  Carstens.  Onddium  ornithorhynchum     . 


1  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

September  27  and  28. 

Decorative  Plants.  —  Display,  not  less  than  forty,  not  to  exceed 
three  feet  in  height,  to  be  arranged  by  the  Committee : 

First.  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 20  00 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 15  00 


October  fi. 


Gratuities 


Oakes  Ames,  Display  of  Orchids 
H.  A.  Wheeler.     •• 


3  00 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  EXHIBITION. 


NOVEMBER    6,    7,    8,    AND    9. 

Chrysanthemums. — Display  of  twelve  named  plants,  any  or  all 
classes,  distinct  varieties : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 

Display  of  ten  named  plants,  any  or  all  classes,  distinct  varie- 
ties, in  not  exceeding  nine-inch  pots  : 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse >     . 

Three  Japanese  Incurved : 

Eirst,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Three  Keflexed,  distinct  named  varieties  : 

Eirst,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  .         .         .         .         .         .         . 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney         ....... 

Four  Anemone  Flowered,  distinct  named  varieties  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Specimen  Incurved,  named  variety  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Specimen  Reflexed,  named  variety  :  * 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  .         .         . 

Second,  H.  H.  Rogers         .         .         ... 

Third,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Specimen  Anemone  Flowered,  named  variety  : 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 

Specimen  Pompon,  named  variety  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Twelve  plants,  of  twelve  different  varieties,  grown  to  one  stem 
and  bloom,  in  not  over  six-inch  pots,  preference  being 
given  to  plants  not  over  three  feet  in  height : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse     . 

Third,  II .  Dumaresq  . 
Six  plants  grown  as  above,  but  all  of  one  color,  lied : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq   . 

Second,  J.  Nicol 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 
White : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  J.  Nicol    , 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 
Pink : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq  . 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld     . 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 
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Yellow  : 

First,  J.  Nicol 4  00 

Second,  J.  Nicol 3  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld  2  00 

Any  other  color ; 
First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        ........         4  00 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 3  00 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 2  00 

Six  plants  grown  to  bush  form,  in   not  over   eight-inch  pots, 
without  stakes  : 

First,  Francis  Blake 8  00 

Second,  H.  H.  Rogers 6  00 

Group  arranged   for   effect,  wTith  palms  and  decorative  foliage 
plants,  limited  to  one  hundred  square  feet : 
First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 25  00 

Gratuities  :— 

Dr.   C.  G.  Weld,  Display   of  Chrysanthemums  grown  to  single 

stem 7  00 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display  of  Erica  Wilmoreana          .  5  00 

Lager  &  Hurrell,  Summit,  N.  J.,  Display  of  Orchids       .         .         .  25  00 

William  W.  Edgar,  Display  of  Ferns,  Crotons,  etc.         .         .         .  8  00 

Novembeii  17. 

Gratuities : — 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  Display  of  Orchids 3  00 

H.  Carstens,  Stanhopea  oculata 100 

November  24. 

Gratuity :  — 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  var.  coerulescens        .         .         .         2  00 

December  8. 

Orchids.  —  Six  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom  : 

First,  H.  A.  Wheeler  .         . 15  00 

Three  plants,  named  varieties,  in  bloom  : 

First,  H.  A.  Wheeler 10  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 8  00 

Single  plant,  in  bloom  : 

First,  H.  A.  Wheeler 5  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 4  00 

Gratuities : — 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Oncidium  tigrinum    .         .         .         .         .         .         .         1  00 

E.  S.  Converse,  Display  of  Poinsettias    .         .         .         .         .         .         6  00 
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SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDALS. 

May  26.     E.  O.  Orpet,  for  the  best  American  Seedling  Orchid,  other  than 
Cypripedium,  exhibited  during  the  year,  Sophro-Laelia  laeta  var. 
Orpetiana  (L.pwmila  X  S.  grandiflora). 
October  6.     E.   V.  R.  Thayer,   Display  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas • 
(American  seedlings). 
Gattleya  X  Thayeriana  (G.    intermedia  X    G.  labiata  Schrcederce 
alba),  two  plants. 

Gattleya  X  Thayeriana  var.  superba  (C.  intermedia  X  C.  labiata 
Schrcedeiw  alba),  one  plant. 
Laelia  X  nigrescens  (L.  pumila  X  L.  tenebrosa),  two  plants. 
Laelia  X  juvenilis,  var.  superba  (L.  pumila  var.  praestans  X  L. 
Perrinii),  three  plants. 

Laelio- Gattleya  X  C.  G.  Roebling  (G.  IdbiataY&r.  Gaskelliana  X 
L. purpurata) ,  three  plants. 

Laelio- Gattleya  X  Bletchleyensis  (L.  tenebrosa  X  C.  Wdrsceimcziir 
syn.,  gigas),  one  plant. 

SOCIETY'S   SILVER   MEDALS. 


January    6.     J.  E.  Roth  well,  Display  of  yellow  varieties  of  Gypripedinm 
insigne ; 

G.  insigne  var.  Sanderce. 
ci        "        "     Sanderianum. 
"        "        "      Youngianum. 

"      Willie  Millie  Dow. 
".       "        "     Emestii. 
"        "        "     Laura  Kimball. 
Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  X  Miss  Evelyn  Ames  ( C.  X 
Calypso  var.  superba  X  C.  X  Leeanum  var.  superba)  (Ameri- 
can Seedling). 
Oakes  Ames,  for  Gattleya  Schrcederce  var.  aZ&a. 
24.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Gypripedinm  X  Leander  (G.  villosum  var. 
aureum  X  0.  Leeanum  var.  Lowli). 
J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Laelia  Jongheana. 
J.  S.    Bailey,   for  Kentia  Sander iana  (new  palm). 
J.  E.   Rothwell,   for   Gattleya   X    Schilleriana  (C.  Aclandia'  X  C. 

guttata). 
II.  II.  Hunncwell,  for  Superior  Cultivation  of  Gattleya  Mossice  X 
and    C.  Skinrieri. 


Januarv  13. 


February  17 


April  21. 
May    5. 
"    12. 

"     1!>. 


Rhododendron  Exhibition,  June  12  and  13. 


H .  II.  Hunnewell,  for  Miltonia 

vexillaria  var.  //.  //.  Hunnewell. 

Bayard,  Thayer,  lor  superior 

cultivation    of*    Gattleya    gigas 
(thirty-five  flowers). 


Sophro-Laelia  laeta  var  Orpetiana 
By  E.  O.  Orpet. 
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July  14.     Oakes  Ames  for  Cypripedium  X    W.  B.  Lee  (C.  superbiens  X    C. 

ElliottvanumJ. 
September  22.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  X  Oakes  Ames  ( C.  Rothschildi- 

anum  X  C.  ciliolarej. 
November    3.      Mrs.  F.    L.  Ames,   for  Display  of  American  Hybrid  Cypri- 
pedium s. 

Cypripedium  X  Olivia  vox.  Miss  Minnie  Ames  (Langwater 
var.  C.  niveum  X  C.  tonsum). 

Cypripedium  X    Olivia  var.    Miss  Minnie   Ames   (Sander 
var.  C.  tonsum  X  C.  niveum). 
Cypripedium  X  Krishna  var. 

(C.  tonsum  X  C.  insigne  var.  Sanderce)  seven  plants. 
Cypripedium  X  Tonsum- Charlesworthii . 

(C.  tonsum  X  C.  Charlesworthii)  two  .plants. 
Cypripedium  X  Leeanum,  var. 
(C.  insigne.  var.  Sanderce  X  C.  Spicerianum) . 
November  24.     Oakes    Ames,    for    Display    of   varieties    of    Cypripedium 
insigne : 

Cypripedium  insigne   var.  aureum. 
"  "  "    Amesianum. 

"  "  "    Bailee. 

"  "  "    eitrinum. 

"  <;  "    Dorothy. 

"  "  "    Ernestii. 

"  "  "    Gilmoreianum. 

"  "  "    HarefieU  Hall  (type) . 

"  "  "  "  "     var.    J5«rcm 

Schrceder. 
"  •'  ••    Lutwichianum. 

"  "  "    Laura  Kimball. 

"  "  "    Sanderce. 

"  "  "  "         (Hardy's  var.) 

"  "  "     Willie  Millie  Don-. 

November  24.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium    insigne   Harefield  Hall   var. 

Baron  Schrceder. 
E.  V.  R.  Thayer,  second  prize  for  best  American  Seedling  Orchid,  other 
than  Cypripedium,  exhibited  during  the  year,   Cattleya  X    Thayeriana 
(C.  intermedia  X  C.  Schrcederce  var.  alba). 


BRONZE  MEDALS. 


June  22.  W.  A.  Manda,  third  prize  for  best  American  Seedling  Orchid, 
other  than  Cypripedium,  exhibited  during  the  year.  Laelio- Cattleya  X 
Bletchleyensis  (C.  gigas  X  L.  grandis  var.  tenebrosa). 

December  29.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Cypripedium 
X  Charles  Canham  (twenty-seven  flowers). 
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FIRST  CLASS  CERTIFICATES  OF  MERIT. 

January    6.     J.  E   Rothwell,  for  Cypripedium  insigne  var.  Sanderianum. 
"  "      J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  "  "  "       Youngianum. 

"  "      J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  "  "  «      Willie  Millie  Dow. 

"  "      Oakes  Ames,  for  "  "  "      Sanderianum. 

"         13.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  X   Marwoodi  (C.  niveum  X    C. 
X  Harrisianum). 

January  20.     J.  E.  Rothwell,  for  Cyprwedium  X  Koffmanianum  (C.  insigne 

X  G.  Boxallii). 
February  10.     Bayard  Thayer,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Gattleya  Triance. 

"  "       Edward  Whitin,  for  Gattleya  Triance  var.  Amesiana. 

"         24.     Walter  P.  Winsor,  for  Dendrobium  nobile,  Burford  var. 

March  10.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Gattleya  intermedia  var.  alba. 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  20-23.     Jackson  Dawson,  for  hybrid  Polyantha 

Rose  Little  Tot. 

March  31.     Col.  Charles  Pfaff,  for  Dendrobium  jimbriatum  var.  oculatum. 

May    5.     C.  H.  Souther,  for  Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum. 

"    19.     Arthur  Hunnewell,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Schizanthus. 

Annual  Exhibition   of   Plants  and  Flowers,  September  5  and   6.     Oakes 

Ames,  for  Cypripedium  X  Thorntouii  (C.  superbiens  X  C.  insigne). 

September  15.     H.  A.  Wheeler,  for  Stanhopea  Bucephalus  var.  guttata. 

"  22.     Oakes  Ames,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Epidendrum  Ciod- 

seffianum  (E.  Capartianum). 

"  "       Oakes  xAmes  for  superior  cultivation  of  Stelis  Rodriguesii. 

October  20,     James  E.  Rothwell,  for  Gattleya  X   Maroni  (C.  velutina  X    C. 

a  urea). 

Chrysanthemum  Exhibition,  November  6,  7,  8,  and  9.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar, 

for  Be»onia  Caledonia  (white  sport  of  Gloire  de  Lorraine). 
November  17.     Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  for  Laelio- Gattleya  X  Lady  Rothschild  (C 

Warscewiczii  X  L.  Perrinii). 
November  2L     Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  insigner&v.  Dorothy. 

"  "       Oakes  Ames,  for  Cypripedium  X    Graveside  (C.  niveum  X    C. 

Argus) . 

December  15.     James  E.  Rothwell.  for  superior  cultivation  of  Odontoglos- 

sum  X  Andersonianum. 
December  29.     Mrs.  F.  L.  Ames,  for  superior  cultivation  of  Laelio- Cattley a 

Digbyano-Mosske  and  Cypripedium  Sallierii  va,r. aureum. 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 

January  6.     Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  for  Pkityclinis  uneata. 

February  10.     Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  for  Callft  Pentlandii. 

Spring  Exhibition,  March  20-23.     Yamanaka  &  Co..  for  Display  of  Japan- 
ese Plants. 

April  21.     Xorris  F.  Comley,  for  seedling  Iris.  var.  laevigata. 

July  21.     Oakes  Ames,  for  ( 'altlcya  Rex. 

Annual    Exhibition   of    Plants  and    Flowers.    September   5   and  6. 
Oakes  Ames,  for  ( 'aladimn  Oakes  Ames  (new   introduction), 
oakes  Ames. for  Display  of  seedling  Caladiums. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


COMMITTEE   ON   FLOWERS. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


By  J.  WOODWARD  MANNING,  Chairman. 


The  season  of  1900  has  been  fully  as  successful  as  those  of  past 
years,  although  somewhat  devoid  of  the  usual  number  of  new  exhib- 
its that  call  for  special  mention.  We  have  had  to  pass  through 
a,  repetition  of  the  unusual  dry  weather  conditions  that  prevailed 
in  1899,  which,  of  course,  has  had  its  effect  to  a  more  or  less 
serious  extent  in  some  of  the  classes  of  exhibits. 

SPRING    EXHIBITION. 

March  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 

At  the  Spring  Exhibition  the  dearth  of  exhibits  of  forced  Roses 
was  very  noticeable.  Many  of  the  scheduled  prizes  had  no  com- 
petition. The  exhibitions  of  Carnations,  however,  were  very  good 
and  the  competition  was  quite  close. 

On  April  5,  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  David  Monteith  for 
his  new  Carnation,  Beulah,  a  very  promising  variety,  of  rich  pink 
color  and  with  unusual  vigor  and  strength  in  stem. 

MAY    EXHIBITION. 

May  5. 

On  May  5,  a  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  to  the  Floral  Exchange, 
Incorporated,  Philadelphia,  for  the  new  rose,    Queen  of  Edgely. 
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At  the  time  of  its  exhibition  this  seemed  very  promising,  in  that 
the  general  effect  was  in  shape  and  size  that  of  the  American 
Beauty,  while  the  color  was  a  soft  pink.  Other  exhibits  of  the 
same  rose,  however,  made  later  in  the  season,  did  not  show  the 
plant  to  as  good  advantage  as  the  first. 

RHODODENDRON    SHOW. 

June   12  and  13. 

The  Rhododendron  Show,  postponed  from  June  6  and  7, 
brought  out  the  usual  amount  of  competition  and  the  trasses  and 
variety  in  flowers  were  fully  up  to  the  usual  standard.  • 

PJEONY    EXHIBITION. 

June   1 6 . 

This  proved  one  of  the  noteworthy  shows  of  the  season.  Com- 
petition was  very  brisk  and  the  display  of  flowers  was  ample  in 
quantity  and  of  the  highest  possible  quality.  The  indications  are 
that  the  Pteony  will  remain  one  of  oar  most  popular  flowers  and  its 
adaptability  to  varied  uses  was  well  shown  in  the  staging  of  the 
exhibits  and  arrangements  in  the  vases. 

ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  SHOW. 

June  22  and  23. 

At  the  Rose  Show  of  June  22  and  23,  we  were  unfortunate  in 
the  weather  conditions,  which  had  practically  reproduced  the  same 
scarcity  of  desirable  flowers  as  had  occurred  in  the  season  of  1899. 
Although  there  was  an  abundance  of  flowers,  they  lacked  that 
quality  that  is  so  essential  to  make  an  exhibition  successful  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  At  this  exhibition,  Jackson  Dawson 
brought  and  was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  rose,  Lady  Dun- 
can, a  cross  in  which  Rosa  rugosa  is  one  of  the  parents,  producing 
a  flower  of  soft  pink  color  and  apparently  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

On  June  30,  the  exhibition  of  Iris  Kceifopferi  and  Delphiniums 
was  perhaps  as  line  as  1ms  been  seen  for  a  number  of  years  past. 

On  .Inly  7,  when  Hollyhocks  are  usually  shown,  the  exhibition 
failed  to  bring  forth  that    competition  that  used  to  be  a  feature  of 
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our  exhibits,  indicating  that  the  Hollyhock  disease  has  become  so 
very  widespread  as  to  practically  wipe  out  of  existence  those  line 
collections  that  formerly  added  so  much  to  the  exhibitions  of  the 
year.  On  this  date  Michael  H.  Walsh  exhibited  a  Rose,  a  very 
fine  cross  between  Rosa  Wichuraiana  and  Bridesmaid,  called 
Sweetheart,  for  which  your  Committee  awarded  a  Silver  Medal. 
In  this  rose  there  was  united  that  prolific  bloom  with  rich  fragrance 
and  fine  form  in  bud  and  flower  that  go  so  far  to  make  the  ideal  rose. 
The  delicate  flesh  colored  flowers,  which  contrast  well  against 
the  glossy,  finely  cut  foliage,  render  it  apparently  one  of  the  finest 
of  semi-prostrate  roses  that  has  been  shown  before  the  Society 
for  many  years. 

On  July  14,  Kenneth  Finlayson,  gardener  to  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld, 
exhibited  flowers  of  Gerbera  Jamesonii,  a  South  African  composite, 
which  attracted  much  attention  as  it  is  very  noteworthy  in  that  it 
displays  the  most  intense  shade  of  crimson-scarlet,  which  color  is 
so  extremely  rare  in  the  composite.  Your  Committee  awarded  a 
First  Class  Certificate  of  Merit  for  this  exhibit. 

The  exhibits  of  Gladioli  on  and  after  August  18,  were  unusually 
fine  throughout  their  season.  The  spikes  seemed  to  be  displayed  to 
far  better  advantage  than  ever  before  and  the  great  range  in  color 
that  was  shown  in  their  classes  as  well  as  the  variety  of  classes 
shown  indicated  a  renewed  interest  and  suggests  that  the  flower  is 
by  no  means  losing  its  popularity. 

Commencing  with  August  25,  Dahlias  were  shown  and  continued 
a  feature  of  the  exhibition  until  hard  frost  stopped  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  The  great  variety  shown,  more  particularly  in  the 
Show  and  Fancy  sections,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  individual 
flowers,  was  an  indication  of  careful  culture  as  well  as  evidence 
of  the  improvements  that  are  constantly  being  effected  in  these 
classes.  The  increased  quantity  and  variety  of  the  Cactus, 
Single,  and  Decorative  classes,  evidenced  the  great  strides  that 
this  section  is  making  and  that  they  soon  will  prove  formidable 
rivals  to  the  more  stiff  and  formal  flowers  in  the  Show  and  Fancy 
sections.  Their  brilliancy  and  range  in  coloring  unite  with  their 
graceful  character  to  make  this  section  a  most  promising  one  for 
the  future. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

September  5  and  6. 

The  exhibition  of  September  5  and  6,  in  which  Dahlias  were 
the  principal  feature,  was  very  successful  and  received  great 
attention  from  the  public.  While  the  unfortunate  tendency  toward 
stiff  and  formal  arrangement  of  these  flowers  has  not  been  entirely 
dropped  by  the  exhibitors,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  decided 
advance  in  this  respect  and  probably  this  undesirable  feature  will 
cease  to  be  evident  hereafter. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

November  6,   7,   8,   and  9. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  November  6  to  9  proved  to  be 
the  crowning  feature  of  the  year's  exhibition.  Throughout  the 
show  the  competition  was  very  brisk  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
was  fully  as  fine  as  has  ever  been  seen  at  any  of  our  exhibitions. 
The  innovation  whereby  the  Society's  large  vases  were  newly  filled 
for  new  awards  each  day  of  the  exhibition  brought  forth  the  strong- 
est possible  competition  and  the  quality  and  artistic  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  could  not  be  excelled.  Several  new  exhibitors 
entered  into  the  competition  and  their  exhibits  indicated  the  very 
highest  skill  in  growing  this  class  of  flowers. 

The  year's  exhibitions  have  been  quite  noteworthy  in  the 
repeated  displays  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials,  the  interest  in 
the  class  seeming  to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  throughout 
the  season  there  were  at  frequent  intervals,  large  and  extremely 
interesting  and  beautiful  exhibits  made  of  this  class  of  plants. 

Your  Committee  has  awarded  during  the  year  of  1900 
$2,804.00,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  Medals  and  First  Class  Certifi- 
cates of  Merit,  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  balance  of 
$227.50. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

J.   WOODWARD  MANNING, 
Chairman  Flower  Committee. 
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PRIZES  AND   GRATUITIES  AWARDED   FOR   FLOWERS. 

1900. 
January  6. 

Primula  Sinensis.  —  Display  of  fifty  or  more  individual  blooms  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner     .         .         .         .         .         .  $2  00 

Second,  Walter  E.  Coburn          .         .         .                  .         .         .  1  00 

Freesias. — Vase  of  fifty  spikes  : 

First,  William  N.  Craig 2  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 1  00 


Gratuities:  — 
W.  N.  Craig,  Vase  of  Cypripediums 
J.  W.  Howard,  Vase  of  Carnations. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  . 


3  00 
2  00 
1  00 


February  3. 

Orchids. — Display  of  named   species   and  varieties,   filling   not 
less  than  twenty  bottles  : 

First,  E.  O.  Orpet 

Second,  James  E.  Rothwell       ....... 

Violets.  —  Best   collection  of  varieties,  fifty  blooms  of  each  in 
a  bunch : 
First,  Norris  F.  Comley    ........ 

Carnations. — Display  of  cut  blooms  with  foliage,  not  less  than 
six  varieties,  in  vases  : 

First,  M.  A.  Patten 

Camellias.  —  Display  of  named  varieties,  cut  flowers  with  foli- 
age, not  less  than  twelve  blooms,  in  not  less  than  six  varieties 
First,  James  Comley  ........ 


15  00 
10  00 


4  00 


00 


4  00 


Gratuities: — 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer,  Display  of  Orchids  and  Violets 
James  Comley,  Display  of  Violets    .... 
John  L.  Bird,  Acacia  pubescens  ..... 
W.  E.  Coburn,  Display  of  Primulas 
Norris  F.  Comley,  Pansies       ..... 

James  Anderson,  Narcissus 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  .         .         .         . 


4  00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Gratuity : — 
James  Comley,  Violets 


February   10. 


2  00 
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February  24. 
Cfratuities:  — 

A.  A.  Thorndike,  Pansies  . l  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Vase  of  Flowers 1  00 

James  Comley.  Display     .         .         .         ...         .         .         .         .         3  00 

March  3. 

Gratuity :  — 

James  Comley,  Display 3  00 

March  10. 

Gratuities: — 

L.  E.  Marquisee.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Vase  of  Carnation  The  Marquis  2  00 

M.  A.  Patten.  Display  of  Carnations 3  00 

D.  Carmichael,  Two  Vases  of  Carnations        .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

C.  AY.  Ward,  Display 5  00 

James  Comley,      "  3  00 

John  Anderson,     i;  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  1  00 

March  17. 

Gratuity : — 

J.  E.  Rothwell.  Phdkenopsis  grandiflora     ......         2  00 

SPRING    EXHIBITION. 

March  20.  21,  22  and  23. 

Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses.  —  Twelve  blooms  in  not  less  than  four 
named  varieties  : 

First.  C.  H.  Souther 

Second,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Six  blooms,  not  less  than  three  named  varieties  : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff    . 

Second.  C.  H.  Souther        ........ 

Tender  Roses  in  Vases.  —  Twelve  blooms  of  American  Beauty  : 

First.  F.  R.  &  R.  M.  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  .         .       15  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  The  Bride  : 

First,  W.  H.  Elliott .         .         .       10  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  Bridesmaid: 

First,  W.  II.  Elliott 10  00 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  Meteor  : 

First.  \Y.  II.  Elliott 10  00 

Vase  of  fifty  blooms,  assorted  varieties  : 

First,  .J.  W.  Howard 20  00 

Second.  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 16  00 

Carnations.  —  Vase  of   one   hundred  cut   blooms,  with  foliage, 
not  less  thai)   six  varieties: 
First.  M.  A.  Fatten 8  00 


12 

00 

10 

00 

6 

00 

5 

00 
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6  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

for  Mrs. 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 

2  00 

Second.  Col.  Charles  Pfaff         .... 

Third.  J.  W.  Howard 

Twenty-live  blooms  of  any  named  Crimson  variety  : 

First.  M.  A.  Fatten,  for  Ferdinand  Mangold    . 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Dark  Pink  variety 

First,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Mrs.  F.  Joost      . 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Light  Pink  variety 

First,    Briarcliffe  Greenhouses,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y 
James  Dean     ....... 

Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Scarlet  variety  : 

First,  Briarcliffe  Greenhouses,  for  G.  H.  Crane 

Second,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  G.  H.  Crane     . 
TwTenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  White  variety  : 

First,  Briarcliffe  Greenhouses,  for  White  Cloud 

Second.  M.  A.  Patten,  for  White  Cloud    . 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  Yellow  Variegated  variety  : 

First,  Briarcliffe  Greenhouses,  for  Golden  Nugget  . 
Twenty-five  blooms  of  any  named  White  Variegated  variety  : 

First,  Briarcliffe  Greenhouses,  for  Mrs.  G.  M.  Braclt 

Second,  M.  A.  Patten,  for  Mrs.  G.  M.  Bradt    . 
Pansies. — Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  that  twenty-four  varieties, 
in  fiat  dishes  : 

First,  W.  C.  Ward 

Second.  W.  C.  Ward 

Violets.  —  Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  Lady  Hume  Campbell : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley    .         .         ... 
Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  Marie  Louise  : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley     ........ 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  other  double  variety  : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley    ........ 

Bunch  of  one  hundred  blooms  of  any  single  variety  : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley.  for  Princess  of  Wales 

Second.  Norris  F.  Comley.  for  California  ...... 


3  00 


4- 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

Gratuities 


J.  W.  Howard,  Vase  of  Roses 

Col.  Charles  Pfaff.  Display  of  Roses 

George  M.  Anderson,  Vase  of  Carnations  , 

James  Comley,  Violets  and  Camellias 

J.  W.  Howard,  Vase  of  Antirrhinums 

M.  R.  dishing.  Antirrhinums  .... 

E.  N.  Pierce  &  Sons,  Boston  Market  Mignonette 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids  . 

James  Comley,  General  Display 

Charles  H.  Souther.  Display     .... 

Mrs.  L\  M.  Gill,       "     .... 


5  00 
3  00 

2  00 
5  00 

3  00 

1  00 

2  00. 

3  00 
0  00 
3  00 
2  00 
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April  7. 
Gratuities: — 

J.  E.  Rothwell,  Display  of  Orchids 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  .... 


April   21. 


Gratuity :  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display 


April   28. 


Gratuities:  — 

James  Comley,  Rhododendrons 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill.  Display  . 


May  5. 

Tulips.  —  Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  named  varieties  : 

First,  Edward  Powell        .         .         . 
Hardy  Narcissuses.  —  Collection  of  fifty  vases  of  not  less  than 
ten  named  varieties  : 
First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        .         .         ... 

Second,  Edward  Powell     ........ 

Pansies. — Forty-eight  blooms,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varie- 
ties, in  flat  dishes  : 
Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill     .  

Gratuities :  — 

Edward  Powell,  Display  of  Tulips  .         .         . 
Norris  F.  Comley,  Japan  Irises 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  Display  of  Orchids  and  Gloxinias 
James  Comley,  Display    ..... 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,     "  ' 

May  19. 

Gratuities : — 

Edward  Powell,  Vase  of  Carnations 
F.  O.  Willarcl,  Carnations  and  Antirrhinums  . 
Edward  Powell,  Display  of  Tulips  and  Pansies 
Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Herbaceous  Plants 
Edward  Powell,  Display  .         .         ... 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,        " 

May  2<;. 
Gratuities:  — 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Display 

Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU,        " 

June  2. 
Gratuities :  — 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Tree  Pfeonies,  Azaleas,  and  other  shrubs 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Cut  Flowers  ...... 


2  00 
2  00 


2  00 


4  00 

1  00 


4  00 


8  00 
6  00 


3  00 


2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

5 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

8 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

1 

00 

3  00 
1  00 
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June  9. 


Gratuities: — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Rhododendrons 
James  Anderson,  Tree  Paeonies 
Charles  W.  Parker,  Vase  of  Iris 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  . 


5  00 
3  00 
1  00 
1  00 


rhododp:ndron  exhibition. 

June  12  and  13  (postponed  from  June  6  and  7). 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  Fund. 

Rhododendrons.  —  Twelve   distinct    varieties    of    unquestioned 
hardiness,  named : 
First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner     ....... 

Six  distinct  varieties,  of  unquestioned  hardiness,  named: 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  Sr>    .  ... 

Six  tender  varieties,  named  : 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  ....... 

Single  Truss  of  any  tender  variety,  named  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Hardy  Azaleas  from  Any  or  All  Classes.  —  Fifteen  varieties, 
one  vase  of  each  : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 

Twelve  varieties,  one  vase  of  each  : 

First,  T.  C.  Thurlow  ........ 

Six  varieties,  one  vase  of  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner      .         .         .         .         .         . 

Cluster  of  trusses  : 
First,  T.  C.  Thurlow 

Society's  Prizes. 

P.eoxia  officinalis.  —  Collection  of  named  varieties: 

Second.  T.  C.  Thurlow       .         .         .         . 
Tree  P.fonies.  —  Collection  of  single  and  double  varieties,  named: 

First,  W.  A.  Jeffries  .         .         . 

German  Irises.  —  Thirty-six  vases  of  three  trusses  each,  of  not 
less  than  twelve  varieties  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Third,  Ilea  Brothers  ......... 

Hardy  Pyrethkums. —  Collection   of   not   less   than    six   double 
varieties : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Display  of  thirty  bottles,  Single  and  Anemone  Flowered  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Rea  Brothers    ........ 
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Oriental  Poppies.  —  Display  : 

First,  Harry  Seaton  Rand 

Second,  Walter  J.  Clemson 

Third,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 
Aquileoias. —  Collection,  twenty-five  vases  : 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 

Third,  W.  A.  Jeffries 
Vase  of  Flowers: 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Second,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter  . 

Gratuities:  — 

H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Named  Rhododendrons 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Cheney,  Sr.,  Collection  of  Rhododendrons 

Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Rhododendrons    , 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld, 

William  H.  Spooner,  Collection  of  Roses 

M.  A.  Fatten,  Two  Vases  of  Carnations 

James  Comley,  Lilium  longiflorum     . 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Hardy  Ferennials 

Rea  Brothers,  "  " 

Walter  J.  Clemson,  Collection  . 

T.  C.  Tlmrlow, 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  . 

Charles  W.  Barker,     " 
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P.EONY    EXHIBITION. 

June  16. 

Herbaceous  Peonies.  —  Collection  of  named  varieties,  double: 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld      »  .         .         . 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  ...... 

Third,  George  Hollis  ........ 

Collection  of  named  varieties,  single  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Third,  George  Hollis  .         .         .         .         . 

Vase   of   blooms    on   long   stems,    arranged   for   effect   in   the 
Society's  large  China  vases  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        ... 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  .         .         .         . 

Third,  George  Hollis 

Fourth,  W.  J.  Clemson      ........ 

Foxgloves.  —  Twelve  spikes  : 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson      ........ 

Gratuities: — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Vase  of  Lilium  umbellatum     ..... 
W.  H.  Spooner,  Collection  of  Roses 
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Rea  Brothers,  Pyrethrums,  etc. 
Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  Garden  Pinks 
W.  J.  Clemson,  Display   . 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Display 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
Bine  Hill  Nursery,  '; 

R.  P.  Struthers, 
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ROSE  AND  STRAWBERRY  EXHIBITION. 


June  22  and  23. 


Special  Prizes,  Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Hardy  Roses.  —  Twenty-four  distinct  named  varieties,  three  of 
each  variety  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay       ...... 


25  00 

20  00 


Society's  Prizes. 

Sixteen  named  varieties,  three  of  each  variety  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Twelve  named  varieties,  three  of  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Six  named  varieties,  three  of  each  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Paige  . 
Three  named  varieties,  three  of  each  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld     .         .         . 

Third,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark    . 
Twrenty-four  named  varieties,  one  of  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark     .         .         . 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner     . 
Eighteen  named  varieties,  one  of  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  O.  S.  Paige      .         .  . 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 
Twelve  named  varieties,  one  of  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Third,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark    . 
Six  named  varieties,  one  of  each  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld     . 
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Twenty-four  blooms  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay  .         . 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Third,  Mrs.  0.  S.  Paige 

Six  blooms  of  John  Hopper  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        .... 

Second,  Mrs.  0.  S.  Paige 

Six  blooms  of  Jubilee  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Six  blooms  of  Merveille  de  Lyon  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        ....... 

Twelve  of  any  other  variety  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay  .... 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay       .... 

Third,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay         .... 
Best  single  bloom  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Moss  Roses.  —  Six  named  varieties,  three  clusters  of  each  ; 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner      .         .  .         . 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilkie 

Hybrid  Tea  Roses.  —  Six  named  varieties,  buds  admissible: 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

General  Display.  —  One  hundred  bottles  of  Hardy  Roses,  buds 
admissible : 

First,  Francis  Blake 

Second  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Third,  Mrs.  O.S.Paige 

Fourth,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Fifth,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Sixth,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn 

Basket  of  Roses. — Arranged  for  effect : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU 

Sweet  Williams.  —  Thirty  spikes,  not  less  than  six  varieties  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Second,  Anthony  McLaren         .         . 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner    ...... 

Fourth,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Display,  eighteen  vases  of  three  trusses  each  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  ........ 

Third,  Blue  Hill  Nursery  ...... 

Fourth,  William  C.  Winter        ...... 

Spanish  Irises.  —  Display : 

First,  Rea  Brothers    ........ 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson      ....... 

Vase  of  Flowers. — Best  arranged  : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  (Jill         . 

Second,  Miss  Flattie  B.  Winter  .... 
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Gratuities: — 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,   Display  of  Rose  Madame  Gabriel   de 
Luizet     ...... 

M.  H.  Walsh,  Display  of  Rose  Joseph  S.  Fay 

William  H.  Spooner,  Collection  of  Single  and  Semi-double  Roses 

Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Display  of  Roses 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  "         "      "      . 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Vase  of  Phlox  Miss  Lingard 

Charles  H.  Wheeler,  Pseony  Norfolk 

George  Hollis,  Display  of  Paeonies  . 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Peonies,  etc.   . 

T.  C.  Thurlow,  Paeonies  and  Hardy  Shrubs 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Display  of  Perennials 

Carl  Blomberg,  ';         "  '; 

Rea  Brothers,  Display  of  Perennials,  etc. 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay.  Display 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay.         ;i 

Dr.  C.  G.  Weld, 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Clark, 

Francis  Blake,  " 

Mrs.  D.  Chadwick, 

I.  E.  Coburn, 

Jackson  Dawson.  " 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilkie.  " 
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June  30. 


Hardy  Roses: — Collection,    named,    not    less   than    twenty-five 
varieties,  filling  fifty  vases,  one  rose  in  each  vase  : 

First,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay 

Second,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay       ...... 

Third,  Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay         ...... 

Iris  K.empferi. —  Fifteen  varieties,  three  of  each,  in  vases  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Six  varieties,  three  of  each  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld 

Campanula  Medium.  —  Collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  bottles  : 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Sweet  Williams. — Auricula  flowered,  thirty  spikes  of  not  less 
than  six  distinct  varieties  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson      .         . 
Delphiniums.  —  Collection   of  twenty   spikes,  not  less   than  five 
varieties  : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner      ....... 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 

Third,  Rea  Brothers 
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Display,  thirty  vases  of  three  spikes  each : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

Second,  Rea  Brothers         .... 
Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Thirty  bottles 

First,  Bine  Hill  Nursery     .... 

Second,  Rea  Brothers         .... 

Third,  W.  J.  Clemson         .         .         . 
Vase  of  Flowers: 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill        .       ". 

Second,  Miss  HattieB.  Winter 

Gratuities :  — 

William  H.  Spooner,  Crimson  Rambler  Roses 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Roses 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney.  '•  . 

Charles  W.  Parker,  "  . 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilkie,  Roses  and  Sweet  Williams 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Roses  and  General  Display 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Sweet  Williams 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Sweet  Williams  and  Sweet  Peas 

James  Comley,  Lilium  longiflorum     . 

W.  J.  Clemson.  General  Display 

July  7. 

Hollyhocks.  —  Double,  six  blooms,  of  six  colors,  in  flat  dishes  : 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  .         .         .         .         .         . 

Double,  twelve  spikes  : 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  .......... 

Single,  twelve  spikes  : 

Second,  E.  C   Lewis  ......... 

Shirley  Poppies. — Display: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis      . 

Perennial  Phloxes.  —  Snlfruticosa   or   early   blooming   section, 
collection  of  named  varieties  : 

First,  Rea  Brothers 

Vase  of  Flowers.  —  Best  arranged  : 
First,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter     . 
Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill     .         .         . 

Gratuities:  — 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  Display  of  Roses 

VV.  J.  Clemson,  Japanese  Irises 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Sweet  Peas  . 

Rea  Brothers,    Hardy  Perennials 

Bine  Hill  Nursery,    •'  " 

W.  J.  Clemson,     Display 

Mrs.  ,1.  B.  Lawrence,    " 
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July  14. 
Tuberous  Begonias.  —  Collection,  arranged  with  their  own  foli 
age,  in  flat  dishes  : 
First,  E.  S.  Converse         .         .  •  . 

Second,  E.  S   Converse      ....... 

Third,  H.  Dumaresq 

Hardy  Aquatic  Flowers.  —  Collection,  named: 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  (Gardner      ....... 

Gratuities:  — 
E.  C.  Lewis,    Hollyhocks 
Joseph  S.  Chase,      "  ... 

W.  J.  Clerason,  Vase  of  Allamanda 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Sweet  Peas    . 
W.  J.  Clemson,  Display  of  Japanese  Irises 
M.  H.  Walsh,  Display  of  Roses 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Johnson,  Daisies    . 
Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Perennials 
Rea  Brothers,  "      . 

Estate  of  Joseph  S.  Fay,  General  Display 
W.  J.  Clemson,  Display    .         . 
E.  C.  Eewis,  "....... 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 
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July  21. 

Sweet  Peas.  —  Display   of  named  varieties,  filling  thirty  vases 
arranged  with  their  own  foliage  : 

First,  H.  B.  Watts 

Second,  J.  Henry  Fletcher  . 

Third,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jones 

Display  of  named  varieties  in  vases,  six  sprays  in~each  vase : 

First,  H.  B.  Watts 

Second,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jones  ...... 

Third,  J.  Henry  Fletcher    ....... 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Thirty  bottles  : 

First,  Bine  Hill  Nursery     .         .         .  .         .         . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson      ....... 

Third,  Rea  Brothers  .         .         .         .         . 
Vase  of  Flowers.  —  For  table  decoration  : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill 

Second,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter  ..... 

Gratuities :  — 

Theodore  F.  1) wight,  Sweet  Peas     ...... 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,       "        " 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Allamanda  and  Sweet  Peas      .         ... 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,  Nasturtiums  ...... 
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E.G.  Lewis,  Hollyhocks 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilkie,  Display 
E.  C.  Lewis,  " 


July  28. 


Perennial  Phloxes.  —  Twelve   named   varieties,    one    truss    of 
each : 
First,  Ilea  Brothers    ...... 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson      ..... 

Gratuities :  — 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Vase  of  Tritomas    .... 
Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Perennials  .... 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence.  Display  .         . 

W.  J.  Clemson,  " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  " 

Mrs.  G.  Duncan,  "..... 
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August  4. 

Annuals.  —  General  display,  named,  not  less  than  fifty  varieties, 
filling  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  bottles  : 
First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner      ....... 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill     . 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Gratuities:  — 

Rea  Brothers,  Collection  of  Phloxes         .... 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Phloxes  and  Sweet  Peas 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Vase  of  Lilium  Batemannice 

W.J.  Clemson,  Lilium  auratum,  Tritoma,  and  Allamanda 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Jones,  Collection  of  Annuals 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Herbaceous  Plants      .... 

E.  A.  Weeks,  Display 


August  11. 

Perennial  Phloxes.  —  Eighteen  vases  of  eighteen  named  varie- 
ties : 
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First,  George  Hollis • 

5  00 

Second,  T.  C.  Thurlowr 

4  00 

Third,  Rea  Brothers 

3  00 

Gratuities:  — 

II.  A.  Wheeler,  Orchids 

2  00 

,1.  Warren  Clark,  Gladioli 

2  00 

E.  J    Shay  lor,              "                

1  00 

N orris  V.  Comley,  Asters           .          .         .         .          ... 

2  00 

F.  ().  Willard,             " 

1  00 
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Rea  Brothers,  Delphiniums       .... 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Display  of  Herbaceous  Plants 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Display     . 

Mrs.  G.  Duncan,       " 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 

E.  G.  Lewis, 

R.  P.  Struthers, 
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EXHIBITION  OF  AQUATIC  PLANTS,   ETC. 
August  19. 
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Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Aquatics.  —  General  display  of  Nymphseas,  Nelumbiums,  Sedges, 
Papyrus  and  other  acquatic  plants,  arranged  for  effect,  to 
include  not  less  than  twenty-five  blooms  of  Nymphseas  : 

First,  Oakes  Ames 20  00 

Gladioli.  —  Twenty  named  varieties,  in  spikes  : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark       ........ 

Second,  E.  J.  Shaylor         ........ 

Ten  named  varieties  : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark       ........ 

Second,  E.  J.  Shaylor         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         „ 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner    .         .         .         .         ... 

Six  named  varieties  : 

First,  J.  Warren  Clark       .....  . 

Second,  Paul  R.  Blackmer  ....... 

Display    of   named  and  unnamed  varieties,  tilling  one  hundred 
vases,  arranged  for  effect,  with  any  foliage : 

First,  J.  Warren  Glark 8  00 

Second,  E.  J.  Shaylor '      .         .         G  00 

Asters.—  Large  Flowered,  of  all  classes,  fifty  vases,  not  less 
than  twelve  varieties,  three  flowers  in  each  vase: 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner .         6  00 

Second.  Norris  F.  Comley  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         5  00 

Trutfaut's  Pa?ony   Flowered,  thirty  blooms  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties  : 
Second,  E.  S    Converse      .........       .3  00 

Victoria  Flowered,  thirty  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  : 

First,  Mrs  John  L.  Gardner       .         .         .         .         .         .         .         4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 3  00 

Third,  Norris  F.  Comley 2  00 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.  —  Thirty  bottles: 

First.  Blue  Hill  Nursery 6  00 

Third.  Blue  Hill  Nursery -1  00 
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Gratuities :  — 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  Gladioli 

N orris  F.  Comley,  Asters 

George  Hollis,  Display  of  Phloxes 

W.  C.  Winter,  Dahlias      . 

Rea  Brothers,  Display 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,      " 

James  Comley,        " 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Wilkie,  Exhibit 


Gratuities: — 

Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Dahlias 
Charles  S.  Pratt,  " 

J.  Warren  Clark,  Gladioli 
William  A.  Green,  Asters 

Gratuities :  — 

Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Dahlias 
C.  S.  Pratt, 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence,     " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,.  Display  , 


August  25. 


September  1. 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Septp:mber  5  and  0. 


Dahlias.  —  Show,  eighteen  blooms,  named  varieties 

First,  William  C.  Winter  . 

Second,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 
Fancy,  eighteen  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt        .... 

Second,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 
Cactus,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt         .... 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt     .... 

Third,  William  G.  Winsor  .         .  * 

Decorative,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties 

First,  William  G.  Winsor  . 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt     .         .         . 

Third,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 
Show,  six  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H    F.  Burt        .... 

Second,  William  G.  Winsor 
Fancy,  six  varieties  : 

First,  II.  F.  Burt  .... 

Second.  II.  F.  Burt 
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Best  single  bloom,  of  any  class,  introduction  of  1898  or  later : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt  .  1  00 

Pompon,  twelve  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 3  00 

Second,  Wrilliam  H.  Symonds 2  00 

Third,  Lothrop  &  Higgins 1  00 

Single,  twelve  vases  of  three  blooms  each,  named  varieties  : 

First,  W7illiam  C.  W  inter 2  00 

General  Display,  all  classes  admissible,  one  hundred  or  more 
bottles  : 

First,  William  C.  Winter 12  00 

Second,  Lothrop  &  Higgins        .         .         .         .         .         .         .       10  00 

Third,  C.  S.  Pratt 8  00 

Fourth,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence    .......         6  00 

Fifth.  William  H.  Symonds 4  00 

Trop.-eollms.  —  Display  with  their  own  foliage,  filling  twenty-live 
vases,  not  over  eighteen  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each  : 

First,  J.  A.  Cain         .         . 3  00 

Second.  F.  C.  Lewis .         2  00 

Marigolds.  —  Display  of  French  and  African,  lilling  twenty-five 
vases : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 3  00 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Pero 2  00 

Double  Zinnias.  —  Fifty  flowers,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  : 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Third,  Norris  F.  Comley 1  00 

Pompon  Zinnias. — Fifty  flowers,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  : 

First,  A.  B.  Howard ■  .         3  00 

Third,  W.  A.  Jeffries 1  00 

Dianthuses.  —  Collection  of  Annual  and  Biennial  varieties,  filling 
thirty  bottles  : 

First,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lawrence 3  00 

Second.  E.  C.  Lewis 2  00 

Vase  of  Flowers.  —  For  table  decoration,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
exhibition : 

First,  Miss  Hattie  B.  Winter 4  00 

Second,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GUI 3  00 

Gratuities :  — 

Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Lilium  speciosum  .         .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

James  Comley,  Display  of  Asters              .         .         .         .         .         .  5  00 

Bea  Brothers,  Phlox 3  00 

J.  Warren  Clark.  Gladioli 3  00 

A.  B.  Howard  >£  Son,  Petunias  and  Verbenas  .         .         .         .         .  2  00 

Blue  Hill  Nursery.  Display 6  00 

W.  J.  Clemson.             •■ 2  00 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill.            " '.  2  00 

Schlegel  &  Fottler.       •• 2  00 
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Gratuity :  — 
C.  S.  Pratt,  Dahlias 


September  8. 


September  15. 


Dahlias.  —  Cactus,  twelve  blooms,  named  varieties  : 

First,  H.  F.  Burt .         . 

Second,  H.  F.  Burt 

Third,  W.  G.  Winsor 

Perennial  Asters. — Collection  of  Native  or  Introduced  species 
and  varieties  : 

First,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran  .... 

Second,  Blue  Hill  Nursery  .         .         .         .         . 

Third,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — Thirty  bottles  : 

First,  Blue  Hill  Nursery 

Second,  Carl  Blomberg      . 

Third,  W.  J.  Clemson         .         .         . 


Gratuities :  — 

William  G.  Winsor,  Dahlias    . . 

William  C.  Winter,  " 

H.  F.  Burt, 

James  Comley,  Asters 

Pea  Brothers,  Phlox 

Pea  Brothers,  Delphinium  for mosum 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Allamanda 

Francis  Skinner,  Jr.,  Display  . 

September  22. 

Gratuity :  — 

C.  S.  Pratt,  Display  of  Dahlias 

September  27  and  28. 

Gratuities :  — 

F.  A.  Blake,  Geraniums,  named  varieties 

H.  F.  Burt,  Dahlias 

E.  C.  Lewis,  Display         ..... 


October  20. 
Gratuities :  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Chrysanthemums    . 
James  Comley,  "  . 


October  27. 
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Gratuity :  — 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Gill,  Display 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 
November  fi,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Josiah  Bradlee  Fund. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Twenty-five  blooms  of  twenty-five  distinct 
varieties,  named : 
First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  ...  . 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn. 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Six  vases  of  six  named  varieties,  ten  blooms  each  : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Third,  Norris  F.  Comley 

Henry  A.  Gam  Memorial  Fund. 

For  the  best  twelve  specimen  blooms  of  any  of  the  Seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  originated  by  the  late  Henry  A.  Gane  : 

.  First,  Charles  1).  Sias 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer      .         .         .         . 

Society's  Frizes. 

Twelve  blooms,  Incurved,  named,  in  vases  : 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld      .... 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse         .... 
Twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney    .... 
Twelve  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named  : 

First,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney  .... 

Second,  Joseph  H.  White  .... 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  .         . 
Twelve  blooms,  Anemone,  named  : 

First,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld        .... 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse         .. 
Six  blooms,  Incurved,  named  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse         .... 

Second,  Dr.  C.  G.  Weld     .... 
Six  blooms,  Japanese,  named  : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White      .... 
Six  blooms,  Japanese  Incurved,  named  : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq    ..... 

Second,  Mrs.  G.  W.  KnOwlton  . 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  .... 
Six  blooms  Reflexed,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  Joseph  H.  White      .... 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff  .... 
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Six  blooms,  Anemone,  named,  in  vases  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse         ....... 

Second,  W.  A.  Jeffries        ....... 

Best  six  varieties,  named,  introductions  of  the  current  year  : 

First,  H.  Dumaresq    .         .         .         .         .         . 

Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  Pink,  named : 

First,  Robert  Laurie,  Newport.  R.  I. 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney         ...... 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  steins,  Red,  named : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Third,  Charles  1).  Sias 

Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  White,  named  : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Second,  Robert  Laurie        ....... 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Vase  of  ten  blooms  on  long  stems,  Yellow,  named  : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Second,  Robert  Laurie       ....... 

Third,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Vase  of  ten  blooms,  on  long  stems,  any  other  color,  named : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Second,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney         •         •         •   ' 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Vase  of  blooms  on  long  stems,  arranged  in  the  Society's  large 
China  vases ;  prizes  to  be  repeated  every  day  during  the 
exhibition  : 

First,  Estate  of  John  Simpkins 

Second,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff         . 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Fourth,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Best  Seedling,  Red,  never  disseminated,  six  blooms  : 

John  N:  May,  for  Brutus  ........ 

Best  Seedling,  White,  never  disseminated,  six  blooms  : 

J.  W.  Frasier,  for  Dr.  J.  A.  Frasier 

Best  Seedling,  any  other  color,  never  disseminated,  six  blooms  : 

John  N.  May,  for  Yanariva        ....... 

Gratuities : — 
Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Vase  of  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Bown 
H.  H.  Rogers,  Chrysanthemums       .  -      . 
John  Thomas,  "  .... 

E.  S.  Converse,  "  .... 

J.  W.  Howard,  Vases  of  Roses         .... 
Dailledouze  Brothers,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  Carnation  Prosperity 
M.  A.  Patten.  Carnations  .         .         . 
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Albert  Roper,  Display  of  Carnations 
I.  E.  Coburn,  Pansies 
Blue  Hill  Nursery,  Hardy  Flowers 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Display  . 
James  Comley,  " 

Awards  of  November  7. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Vase  of  blooms,  on  long;  stems,  arranged  in 
the  Society's  large  China  vases  : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff    ...  .... 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark      . 

Fourth,  Estate  of  John  Simpkins 

Roses. — Vase  of  twenty-five  blooms,  assorted  varieties  : 

First,  J.  W.  Howard 

Gratuities : — 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer,  Vase  of  Chrysanthemum  Major  Ponnafon     . 

William  Sim.  Vase  of  Violets 

James  Comley,        Vase  of  Chrysanthemums  ..... 
Norris  F.  Comley,      "•    "  " 

Awards  of  November  8. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Vase  of  blooms,  on  long  stems,  arranged  in 
the  Society's  large  China  vases  : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff    .         . 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 

Fourth,  Estate  of  John  Simpkins      .         . 
Violets.  —  Single,  collection  of  varieties,  fifty  blooms  each  : 

First,  Norris  F.  Comley     .         .         . 

Second,  William  Sim 

Double,  collection  of  varieties,  fifty  blooms  each : 

First,  Mrs.  A  .W.  Spencer 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comley 

Awards  of  November  9. 

Chrysanthemums.  —  Vase  of  blooms,  on  long  stems,  arranged  in 
the  Society's  large  China  vases  : 

First,  Col.  Charles  Pfaff 

Second,  Estate  of  John  Simpkins 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Fourth,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer     ....... 

SOCIETY'S    SILVER   MEDALS. 
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April  5.     David  Monteith,  for  Carnation  Beulah. 

.May  5.     The  Floral  Exchange,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  New  Rose  Queen 
of  Edgely. 
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Rose   Exhibition,    June   22  and   23.      Jackson   Dawson,    for   Rose   Lady 

Duncan. 
July  7.     Michael  H.    Walsh,   for  Rose  Sweetheart,   Ilosa  Widiuraiana   X 

Bridesmaid. 
Chrysanthemum   Show,    November   6-9.     Col.  Charles   Pfaff  for   largest 

number  of  first  prizes  for  Vase  of  Chrysanthemums. 

SOCIETY'S   BRONZE    MEDALS. 

Chrysanthemum  Show,  November  6-9.    Robert  Montgomery,  for  Rose  Mrs. 

Oliver  Ames. 
'"  "  "  "      Estate  of  John  Simpkins,  for  largest 

number  of  second  prizes  for  Vase 
of  Chrysanthemums. 

KELWAY    SILVER    GILT    MEDAL. 
June  16.     Kenneth  Finlayson,  for  Pceonia  cdbiflora. 

FIRST. CLASS    CERTIFICATES    OF  MERIT. 

March  10.     C.  W.  Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y.,  for  Carnation  G.  H.  Crane. 

"      "       C.  W.  Ward,  for  Carnation  Governor  Roosevelt. 
March  31.     Hicks  Arnold,  for  Lartia  Jongkeana. 

April  7.     Thomas  J.  Grey  &  Co.,  for  Grey's  Mammoth  White  Column  Stock. 
May  19.     William  Sim,  for  Candytuft  Sim's  Improved. 
"     26.     R.  &  J.  Farquhar  &  Co.,  for  Begonia  semperflor 'ens,  new  named  varie- 
ties. 
Rhododendron  Exhibition,  June  12  and  13.     H.  H.  Hunnewell,     Viburnum 

meter •ocephalum. 
Rose  Exhibition,  June  22  and  23.     Rea  Brothers,  for  Campanula  persicce folia 

grandiftora. 
"  "  "       "     "     "      W.  A.  Manda,  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  for 

Rose  Fink  Pearl. 
July  14.     Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  for  Gerbera  Jeimesonii. 
"     21.     Oakes  Ames,  for  Nymphaea  X  Diana. 
August  4,     Henry  T.  Clinkaberry,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  Cypripeclium  Clinha- 
berryanum,  C.  Curtisii  X  C.  Philippinensis. 

HONORABLE    MENTION. 

February  24.     David  Monteith,  for  Carnation  Beulah. 

March  10.     Dailleclouze  Brothers,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.,  for  Carnation  No.   666. 

"      31.     Alfred  J.  Lovelace,  for  Antirrhinum  Wyndhurst. 

"       "      Hicks  Arnold,  for  Dendrqbium  atro-violaceum. 
May    5.     D.  Carmichael,  for  Carnation  Eleanor  Ames. 

"     19.     Dr.  C.  G.  Weld,  for  Morphixia  longiJJora. 
Rose  Exhibition,  June  22  and  23.     W.  A.  Manda,  for  Rose  Improved  Pink 

Roamer,  Jersey  Beauty  X  Bardou  Job. 
August  11.     Hon.  Charles  W.  Hoitt,  Nashua,  N.  II.,  for  Lilium  Henry i. 

"       18.     J.  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,   for  Tritoma  Pfitzeri. 


•   REPORT 


OF   THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    FRUITS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


By  E.  W.  WOOD,   Chairman. 


The  past  season  has  shown  the  usual  variation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  grown  in  the  state.  In  all 
localities  the  set  of  apples  was  unusually  full.  The  excess  in 
quantity  of  fruit  and  the  drought  during  the  summer  retarded 
their  growth,  but  the  gale  in  September  reduced  the  quantity  of 
most  varieties,  in  many  places  at  least  one  half.  The  Baldwins 
were  less  reduced  than  most  other  varieties.  This  process  of 
thinning  the  fruit  was  unevenly  distributed  over  the  trees,  being 
mostly  from  the  windward  side,  but  it  relieved  the  overburdened 
trees,  and  the  fruit  remaining  attained  larger  size  and  better 
quality.  The  unusual  crop  and  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  barrels 
induced  some  growers  to  accept  first  offers  and  they  sold  at  low 
rates,  delivered  loose  in  the  cars,  but  the  large  amount  recently 
exported  and  the  demand  from  western  markets  have  prevented 
any  surplus  and  at  the  present  time  well  packed  fruit  is  bringing 
satisfactory  prices. 

Pears  shown  at  the  exhibitions  have  not  been  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  past  years  in  size  or  quantity.  About  the  usual  quantity 
of  the  earlier  varieties  were  shown  but  the  gale  blew  many  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  later  varieties  from  the  trees.  The  Anjou 
pear  seems  to  be  losing  its  former  high  reputation  as  a  commer- 
cial fruit.     While  with  some  growers  it  apparently  sustains   its 
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former  standard,  in  many  places  the  past  few  years  and  especially 
the  past  season  it  has  been  so  badly  spotted  as  to  be  almost 
worthless. 

Peaches  have  been  shown  in  larger  quantities  than  usual.  The 
Elberta  was  shown  by  several  growers.  It  is  of  large  size,  good 
quality,  and  exceptionally  good  color.  This  variety  is  largely 
grown  in  the  Southern  States  ;  if  it  proves  as  hardy  here  as  other 
varieties  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Plums  continue  to  increase  in  quantity  and  in  the  number  of 
varieties,  the  increase  being  due  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of 
the  Japanese  varieties.  Of  these  recent  additions  most  of  those 
shown  were  of  good  size  and  quality. 

Cherries  have  been  almost  a  complete  failure ;  there  was  an 
unusually  full  bloom,  but  a  freeze  killed  the  fruit  germs  and  only 
in  exceptionally  favorable  locations  was  there  any  fruit, 

Grapes  have  been  shown  in  more  than  the  usual  quantity  and  of 
excellent  quality ;  the  warm,  dry  weather  late  in  the  season  was 
favorable  for  their  full  maturity. 

The  exhibition  of  small  fruits  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average  of 
past  years. 

The  exhibitions  through  the  season  compared  favorably  with 
those  of  previous  years.  At  the  Strawberry  Exhibition  the  Mar- 
shall sustained  its  former  reputation  as  an  exhibition  variety,  and 
where  grown  on  a  strong  soil  under  high  cultivation  and  the  vines 
properly  thinned,  it  proved  a  profitable  market  variety.  At  the 
Saturday  exhibition  the  following  week  there  were  shown  two 
seedling  varieties  that  are  very  promising  for  late  kinds.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  seedling  strawberries  there  were  no  new 
fruits  shown  deserving  special  mention. 

The  appropriation  for  Fruits  was  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  dollars ;  there  have  been  awarded  in  prizes  and  gratuities 
fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars,  leaving  an  unexpended 
balance  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  dollars. 

For  the  Committee, 

E.  W.  WOOD,   Chairman. 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    FRUITS, 


1900. 


SPRING    EXHIBITION. 


March  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 


Winter  Apples. — Baldwin  : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Northern  Spy  : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden    .         .         .         . 
Roxbury  Russet : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Cutter     .... 

Second,  C.  F.  Boyden 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Tompkins  King : 

First,  George  C.  Rice         ...... 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Sutton  .... 

Second,   George  V.  Fletcher,  Rhode  Island  Greening 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood,     "  "  " 

Winter  Peaks.  —  Any  variety  : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Anjou      .... 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Dana's  Hovey 
Strawberries.  —  One  pint : 

First,  Francis  Blake,  Marshall 

Gratuity :  — 
John  L.  Bird,  Oranges 


3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

2  00 

3  00 


1  00 


April  7. 


Gratuity :  — 
William  C.  Winter,  Peaches 


1  00 


June  16. 
Gratuity :  — 

William  C.  Winter,  Grapes  and  Peaches  . 


2   00 
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ROSE   AND    STRAWBERRY   EXHIBITION. 

June  22  and  23. 

Special  Prizes  from  the  Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Strawberries. — Four  quarts  of  any  variety  : 
First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall 
Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  " 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Bubach 
Fourth,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Marshall 

Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 

Two  quarts  of  any  variety  best  adapted  for  garden  cultivation  for 
home  use  to  be  judged  by  points  : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Marshall 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall  .... 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Nick  Ohmer      .... 
Fourth,  George  McWilliam,  Seedling         . 

Regular  Prizes. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection,  not  less  than  fifteen  baskets 
of  two  quarts  each,  and  not  less  than  five  varieties  : 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler        .         .         .         .         . 
Ten  baskets,  two  quarts  each,  not  less  than  three  varieties  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son     . 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Five  baskets,  one  variety,  two  quarts  each  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &   Son    . 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Sample 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Seedling 
Two  quarts  of  Belmont : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son     . 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Brandywine : 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Bubach : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Charles  Downing : 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker 
Clyde : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn    . 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler  . 
Crescent : 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 


20  00 
16  00 
12  00 
10  00 


6  00 
5  00 
4  00 
3  00 


15  00 
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Enormous  : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Haverland : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn 

Second,  George  F.  "Wheeler 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 

Jessie : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Margaret : 

First,  B.  M.  Smith 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler        ...... 

Marshall : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  Herbert  Dumaresq 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Miner's  Prolific  : 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler        .         . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Sample 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Nick  Ohmer 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler,  Sample 

Collection,  not  less  than  six  varieties,  one  quart  of  each : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  ...... 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 

One  quart  of  any  new  variety  not  previously  exhibited : 

First,  S.  H.  Warren,  Seedling 

Foreign  Grapes.  —  Two  bunches  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Black  Hamburg 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse,  White  Sweetwater 
Forced  Peaches.  —  Six  specimens  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,    Hale's  Early      .         .         .         . 

Second,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker,  "         " 

June  30. 

Strawberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall     . 

Second,  William  H.  Monroe,  Seedling 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Marshall 
Cherries. — Two  quarts  of  Black  Tartarian  : 

First,  James  L.  Duncan     ..... 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher       .... 
Coe's  Transparent : 

First,  John  L.  Bird  

Downer : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  J.  H.  Fletcher,  Napoleon 

Second,  Miss  Vera  Chapelle,  Napoleon 


4  00 

4  00 
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Gratuity :  — 

E.  O.  Orpet,  Nectarines 2  00 

July  7. 

Currants.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  Reel  variety  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Versaillaise    . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Fay's    . 

Third,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Fourth,  William  C.  Winter,  Fay's     . 
Two  quarts  of  any  White  variety  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson,    White  Grape 

Second,  Joseph  S.  Chase,   "         " 

Third,  William  C.  Winter,  "         " 
Gooseberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  an}^  variety  of  American  origin 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Triumph 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Columbia 

Third,  G.  L.  Brown,    Triumph 

Fourth,  W.  J.  Clemson,     " 

Gratuities : — 

W.  H.  Monroe,  Seedling  Strawberries 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Marshall  Strawberries 
Miss  Vera  Chapelle,  Cherries    .... 
M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Cherries  and  Currants 

July  14. 

Raspberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse,  Columbia 3  00 

Currants.  —  One  quart  of  any  Red  variety  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Versaillaise    . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Fay's  .... 

Third,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Versaillaise  . 
One  quart  of  any  White  variety  : 

First,  W.  A.  Jeffries,    White  Grape 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,    "  " 

Gooseberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  Foreign  variety 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Whitesmith    . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,    Industry     . 

Third,  Dr.  W.  G.  Kendall,      "  ... 

Fourth,  William  O'Connell,     " 

Gratuities:  — 

E.  O.  Orpet,  Nectarines 

W.  J.  Clemson,  Collection         .         . 

July  21. 

# 

Blackberries. — Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  M.  \V.  Chadbourne 3  00 
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Apples.  —  Tetofsky  : 

First.  \'iirmiiii  Frost  .... 

Second.  William  ('.  Winter 

Third.  David  L.  Fiske  .... 
Pears.  —  Summer  Doyenne  : 

First.  F.  S.  Converse  .... 

Second.  Warren  Fenno       .... 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase 

Peaches.  —  Six  of  any  variety  : 

First.  William  C.  Winter,  Early  Crawford 


3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

1 

3  00 


Gratuities:  — 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Currants  . 

W.  ,J.  Clemson,  Collection 

July  28. 

Apples.  —  Red  Astrachan  : 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon        .         .         .         . 

Third,  John  L.  Bird 

Sweet  Bough : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge      . 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  David  L.  Fiske,  Early  Harvest 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Oldenburg 

Third,  G.  L.  Brown,  Yellow  Transparent 
Peaks.  —  Giffard : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    .         .         . 

Second.  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  John  L.  Bird 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Clapp's  Favorite 

Second,  John  L.  Bird,  Wilder 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Summer  Doyenne 
Blackberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  E.  W.  Wood     .... 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  .... 

Third,  Francis  Blake 
Peaches.  —  Open  culture,  any  variety  : 

First,  George  H.  Sherwin,  Hale's  Early 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Blush      . 

Third,  Francis  Blake.  Hale's  Early    . 
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August  4. 


Apples.  —  Oldenburg : 

First.  Arthur  F.  Estabrook 


3  00 
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Second,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Clark  . 

Third,  W.  H.  Hunt     . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  A.  E.  May  ell 

Third,  W.  H.  Hunt     . 
Peaks.  —  Clapp's  Favorite  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown  . 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  Giffard 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  " 
Peaches.  —  Out  door  culture  : 

First,  George  H.  Slier  win,  Hale's  Early 

Second,  W.  J.  Clems  on,  Alexander    . 

Third,  W.  D.  Hinds, 
Six  specimens  of  cold  house  or  pot  culture 

First,  William  C.  Winter,  Late  Crawford 
Blackberries.  —  Two  quarts  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge      .... 

Second,  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood 

Plums. — Japanese,  any  variety  : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Red  June   . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Kelsey 
Foreign  Grapes. — Two  bunches  of  any  variety 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Black  Hamburg- 
Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Madreslield  Court     . 

Gratuities: — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Collection 

W.  J.  Clemson,  "  ...... 
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August  11. 

Apples.  —  Chenango : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

3  00 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 

2  00 

Summer  Pippin  : 

First,  O.  B.  Hadwen  . 

3  00 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

2  00 

Williams  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

.    ■      3  00 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 

2  00 

Third,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

1  00 

Any  other  variety  : 

First,  W.  II.  Hunt,  Red  Astrachan    . 

3  00 
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Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Sweet  Bough 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske,  Oldenburg     . 
Peaks.  —  Rostiezer  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse         .... 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 

Tyson : 

First,  John  L.  Bird 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown  .         .         .         . 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase    .         . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Clapp's  Favorite 

Second,  James  L.  Duncan,     "  " 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown,  "  " 

Peaches.  —  Any  variety  : 

First,  W.  D   Hinds,  Alexander  . 

Second,  George  H.  Sherwin,  Alexander 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Hale's  Early 
Plums,  Japanese. — Abundance: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis      .... 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske 
Burbank : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  David  L.  Fiske 

Third,  W.  D.  Hinds    .... 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,    Moore's  Arctic 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,    "         " 

Third,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Red  June  . 
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Gratuity :  — 
E.  J.  Beswind,  Italian  Grapes  . 


1  00 


August  18. 

Apples. — Foundling : 

First,  O.  B.  Hadwen 3  00 

Second,  C.  M.  Handley 2  00 

Gravenstein : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 3  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  W.  H.  Hunt 1  00 

Maiden's  Blush  : 
First,  William  C.  Winter    .         .         .         .     ■    .         .         .         .3  00 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone 2  00 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 1  00 
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Porter  : 

First.  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  C.  M.  Handley 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 
Any  other  variety  :  • 

First,  J.  C.  Stone.  Williams 

Second,  O.  B.  Had  wen.  Somerset 

Third.  Varnum  Frost.  Williams 
Peaks.- — Andrews  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone      .... 
Bartlett : 

First,  William  Milman 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge     . 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Clapp's  Favorite 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown.  ;-  ,; 

Third.  Warren  Fenno 
Peaches.  —  Collection  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  W.  1).  Hinds 
Single  dish  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge.  Early  Rivers 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Alexander 

Third,  W.  1).  Hinds,  Early  Rivers     . 
Plums.  —  Bradshaw  : 

First,  Francis  Blake  .... 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis.  Abundance  . 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Burbank  . 

Third,  W.  F).  Hinds.  Abundance 

Gratuity:  — 
William  C.  Winter.  Peaches 
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Gratuities:  — 
C.  O.  Johnson,  Apples 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Plums 
J.  S.  Chase,  Grapes  . 


August  25. 


.1  00 

1   00 
1  00 


September  1. 
Gratuity :  — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low.  Collection  of  lTums     . 


1  00 
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5  00 

4  00 

5  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

September  5  and  (>. 

Special  Prizes  from  the  Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Foreign  Grapes.  —  For  the  heaviest  and  best  ripened  bnnch  of 
any  Foreign  Black  Grape  : 
First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Pomfret,  Conn.,  Barbarossa       .         .       15  00 
Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Black  Alicante  .         .         .         .       10  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

Foreign  Graphs.  —  Two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante: 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 
Black  Hamburg : 

Second,  Daniel  Brown 
Golden  Hamburg : 

First,  Daniel  Brown  .... 
Lady  Downes  : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark 5  00 

Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Gros  Maroc 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Mrs.  Pearson    . 

Third,  Miss  E.  J.  Clark,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat 

Gratuities:  — 

Warren  Fenno,  Nectarines        .... 

J.  S.  Chase,  Grapes  and  Peaches 

Miss  E.  J.  Cutter,  Collection     .... 

September  15. 

Apples.  —  Foundling : 

First,  C.  M.  Handley 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen       .         .         . 
Garden  Royal : 

First,  J.  C.  McNeil     .         .         .         . 

Second,  C.  B.  Travis 

Third,  CM.  Handley 
Gravenstein  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  David  L.  FTske 

Third,  LA.  Boston    .... 
Maiden's  Blush  : 

First,  O.  B.  Hadwen  . 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney  .... 
Porter : 

First,  George  W.  Stevens  .         .      .  .  • 

Second,  Thomas  L.  Perkins 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 
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Bietigheimer  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Pumpkin  Sweet : 

First,  G.  W.  Stevens 

Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen 

Third,  John  Parker    .... 
Washington  Strawberry  : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone       .... 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  CM.  Handley,  Wealthy  . 

Second,  C.  M.  Handley,  Fall  Orange 

Third,  W.  H.  Hunt, Mackintosh 
Crab  Apples. — Transcendent,  twenty-four  specimens: 

First,  L.  J.  Fosdick   .... 

Second,  George  W.  Stevens 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Hyslop     . 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Montreal  Beauty 
Pears. — Bartlett : 

First,  William  Milman 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  George  E.  Freeman 
Belle  Lucrative : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase     . 
Boussock : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Charles  E.  Swain  . 

Third,  E.  W.  Wood    . 
Hardy : 

First,  E.  S  Converse 

Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis 

Third,  L.  M.  Chase    . 
Paradise  of  Autumn  : 

First,  William  Milman 

Second,  L.  M.  Chase  ....'/ 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Souvenir  du  Congres  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Hersey 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  George  E.  Freeman,  Sheldon 
Second,  A.  T.  Brown,  Seckel     . 
Third,  Mrs.  James  McCormick 
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Peaches.  —  Coolidge's  Favorite  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  David  L.  Fiske 
Early  Crawford : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Francis  Blake 

Third,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Crosby  : 

First,  C.  F.  Hay  ward 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Third,  W..D.  Hinds   . 
Foster : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  David  L.  Fiske 

Third,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Oldmixon  Freestone : 

First,  Francis  Blake  . 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Third,  Charles  S.  Smith 
Stump  the  World : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  L.  M.  Chase  . 

Third,  George  L.  Brown 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown,  Champion  . 

Second,  Charles  E.  Swain,' Champion 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Elberta 
Nectarines. — Any  variety  of  outdoor  culture 

First,  Francis  Blake  . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 
Plums. — Imperial  Gage  : 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Lombard : 

First,  I.  A.  Boston 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  George  A.  Walker 
McLaughlin : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds    . 
Washington : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney     . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Hittinger  Brothers,  Pond's  Seedling 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Yellow  Egg 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Bradshaw 
Japanese  Plums. — Any  variety  : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Satsuma     . 
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Native  Gbapes.  —  Six  bunches  of  Campbell's  Early 
Second,  F.  J.  Kinney 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase      .... 
Massasoit : 

First,  Joseph  S.  Chase 

Second,  George  Lincoln 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney  .... 
Moore's  Early  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney   .... 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase      .... 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  J.  S.Chase, -Brighton 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney,  TVorden  . 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon,  Delaware 
Any  variety  from  girdled  vines  : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Worden 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinne.y  Agawam 

Third.  H.  R.  Kinney.  Delaware 
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September  22. 

Gratuity : — 
J.  S.  Chase,  Collection  of  grapes 


2  00 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


September  27  asd  28. 

Special  Prizes.    ■ 
Samuel  Appleton  Fund. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  Joshua  C.  Stone 

Hubbardston,  W.  H.  Boyden 
Pears. — Bosc,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Sheldon,  Sumner  Coolidge     .... 

Benjamin  V.  French  Fund. 

Apples. — Gravenstein,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  Sumner  Coolidge     . 

Marshall  P.    Wilder   Fund. 
Pears. — Anjou : 

First,  William  Milman        .... 
Second,  A.  T.  Brown         .         .  . 

Third,  Charles  Whittier     .         .         •         . 
Fourth,  F.  W.  Damon        .... 
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Bartlett : 
First.  Yarnum  Frost 

-  >nd.  William  Milman 
Third.  A.  T.  Brown   . 
Fourth.  Sumner  <  ?oolidge  . 

Gkapes. — Concord,  twelve  bunches  : 
First,  Ernest  Lincoln 
Second.  F.  W.  Damon 
Third.  H.  R.  Kinney  . 
;rth.  J.  S.  Chase    . 
Worden.  twelve  bunches 
First.  F.  J.  Kinney 
S     ond.  H.  R.  Kinney 
Third.  J.  S.  Chase 

Theodore  Lyman  Fund. 

Apples.  —  Baldwin  : 

Pdr-t.  Sumner  Coolidge 

S ■■: ond,  Paul  W.  <o stain    . 

Third.  Charles  O.  Johnson 
I  Mitch  Codlin  : 

5<   sond,  Warren  Fenno 

Third.  J.  C.  Stone       . 
Fall  Orange : 

First.  C.  M.  HancUey  . 

Second.  O.  B.  Hadwen 

Third.  C.  T.  Foster    . 
Famensi 

First.  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second.  E.  M.  Bruce 

Third.  George  V".  Fletcher 
Fletcher  Russet : 

First,  Char!  -  I       artis 

Second.  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third.  W.  E.  Teele     . 
Foundling : 

First.  E.  M.  Bruce 

-  scond,  <:.  fcf.  Handley 
Gloria  Mnndi : 

First.  E.  M.  Bruce      . 
Golden  Russ 

Fir>r.  H.  R.  Kinney 
kL  E.  M.  Bruce  . 
Gravenstein : 

First.  Samuel  Howe  . 

S      >nd.  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third.  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
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Hubbarclston  : 
First,  E.  M.  Bruce     . 
Second,  CM.  Handley 
Third,  M.  W.  Chadbournc 

Hunt  Ens  set : 
First,  W.  H.  Boyden 
Second,  W.  H.  Hunt  . 
Third,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Jacobs  Sweet : 
First,  M.  Martin 
Second,  Charles  F.  Curtis  . 

Lady's  Sweet : 

First,  David  L.  Fiske 
Second,  William  C.  Winter 

Mackintosh : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney     . 
Second,  George  C.  Bice 
Third,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hale 

Maiden's  Blush : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 
Second,  O.  B.  Hadwen 

Mother  : 

First,  George  C.  Rice 
Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 
Third,  George  L.  Brovui 

Northern  Spy  : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Third,  E.  M.  Bruce    . 

Porter : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourn 
Third,  CM.  Walker  . 

Pound  Sweet : 

First,  George  C  Rice 
Second,  Charles  O.  Johnson 
Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Rhode  Island  Greening : 
First,  E.  M.  Bruce     . 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn    . 
Third,  W.  H.  Boyden 

Roxbury  Russet : 
First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Second,  J.  C  Stone    . 
Third,  F.  O.  Barrett. 

Sutton : 
First,  F.  J.  Kinney 
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Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Third,  David  L.  Fiske 
Tolman  Sweet : 

First,  David  L.  Fiske 

Second,  George  C.  Rice 

Third,  W.  H.  Boyden 
Tompkins  King : 

First,  E.  J.  Picanco  . 

Second,  George  C.  Rice 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Palmer  : 

First,  David  L.  Fiske 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Third,  0.  B.  Hadwen 
Wealthy : 

First,  J.  S.  Hodge      . 

Second,  W.  D.  Hinds 

Third,  E.  U.  Powers 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Washington  Strawberry 

Second,  George  C._Rice,  Twenty  Ounce    . 

Third,  Warren  Fenno,  Alexander 
Crab  Apples.  —  Hyslop,  twenty-four  specimens: 

First,  M.  W.  Chadbourne  . 

Second,  F.  J.  Kinney  .         . 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  F.  J.  Kinney,  Montreal  Beauty 
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Special  Prizes  offered  by  the  Society. 

Pears.  —  Seckel,  E.  E.  Doran  .         .         .         .         . 
Peaches. — Any  variety,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Elberta 
Native  Grapes.  —  Twelve  bunches,  any  variety, 
J.  S.  Chase,  Brighton 
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Begular  Prizes. 

Pears.  — Angouleme : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    .... 
Second,  F.  W.  Damon        .         . 
Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Fourth,  Edwin  A.  Hall 
Bosc: 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    .         . 
Second,  James  M.  Teele 
Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 
Fourth,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 
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Clairgeau : 
First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
Third,  Charles  F.  Curtis    . 

Cornice : 
First,  A.  T   Brown    . 
Second,  L.  M.  Chase  .         : 

Dana's  Hovey  : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    . 
Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
Third,  Mrs.  Charles  Whittier 
Fourth,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Diel: 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    . 
Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Third,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Fulton : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 
Second,  F.  L.  Weston 
Third,  Warren  Fenno 

Hardy  : 
First,  Charles  F.  Curtis 
Second,  Warren  Fenno 
Third,  E.  S.  Converse 

Howell : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Second,  J.  E.  Fuller  . 
Third,  Warren  Fenno 

Josephine  of  Malines  : 
First,  Warren  Fenno 

Lawrence  : 
First,  L.  M.  Chase     . 
Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Third,  A.  T.  Brown  . 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  : 
First,  L.  M.  Chase     . 
Second,  A.  T.  Brown 
Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall 

]VIarie  Louise : 

First.  Elbridge  Torrey 
Second,  Charles  E.  Swain 
Third,  Warren  Fenno 

Merriam : 

First.  F.  W.  Damon  . 
Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 
Third.  Charles  F.  Curtis 
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Onondaga : 

First,  Matthew  Binney 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 

Third,  John  L.  Bird  . 
Seckel : 

First,  Miss  Elizabeth  Miller 

Second,  E.  S.  Converse 

Third,  E.  E.  Doran    . 

Fourth,  Charles  Whittier  . 
Sheldon  : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wiggin 

Third,  William  Patterson  . 

Fourth,  Sumner  Coolidge  . 
St.  Michael  Archangel : 

First,  Warren  Fenno 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Superfin  : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon  . 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Third,  Warren  Fenno 
Urbaniste : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  John  L.  Bird 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown  . 
Vicar  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  George  E.  Freeman 
Winter  Nelis : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown    . 

Second,  William  Barton     . 

Third,  Edwin  A.  Hall 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Bonne  d'Ezee 

Second,  Warren  Fenno,  Adams 

Third,  E.  W.  Green,  Washington 
Quinces.  —  Champion  : 

First,  Charles  S.  Smith      . 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Orange : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  Ira  A.  Nay     . 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase      . 
Pear  : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  Ira  A.  Nay     . 

Third,  George  L.  Brown    . 
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Pea: 

First,  Warren  Fenn/> 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Meech 
Peaches. — Late  Crawford: 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Walter  A.  Robinson 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce    .... 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Crosby 

Second,  William  Milman,  Hind 

Third,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Crosby 
Plums. — Yellow  Egg: 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  W.  D.  Hinds,  Satsuma     . 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Lombard 
Nativp:  Grapes.  —  Six  bunches  of  Brighton 

First,  J.  S.  Chase 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  Charles  W.  Libby   . 
Delaware : 

First,  Charles  W.  Libby 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase    . 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon 

Fourth,  H.  P.  Kinney 
Eumelan : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase 
Herbert : 

First,  Charles  W.  Libby     . 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase    . 
Iona : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon  . 

Second,  Thomas  H.  Talbot 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase      . 
Lindley : 

First,  Charles  W.  Libby     . 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
Niagara : 

First,  E.  A.  Adams    . 

Second,  George  V.  Fletcher 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase      . 
Pocklington  : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon  . 

Second,  Charles  W.  Libby 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase 

Fourth,  H.  P.  Kinney 
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Prentiss  : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon  .... 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  J.  S.  Chase      .... 
Wilder  : 

First,  E.  A.  Adams    .... 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Vergennes    . 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase,  Diana 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon,  Moore's  Diamond 
Any  variety  from  girdled  vines  : 

First,  H.  11.  Kinney,  Concord    . 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Agawam 
Cranberries. — Half  peck : 

First,  L.  J.  Fosdick,  McFarlin's 

Second,  L.  J.  Fosdick,  Gloriana 

Third,  L.  J.  Fosdick,  Early  Black     . 
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Gratuities: — 

M.  W.  Chadbourne,  Apples  and  Pears 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Plums  . 

J.  S.  Chase,  Grapes  .... 
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Gratuities :  — 

J.  T.  Gilman,  Peaches 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Grapes 
J.  S.  Chase  " 


October  13. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  WINTER   FRUITS  AND    VEGETABLES, 


November  17. 


Benjamin  V.  French  Fund. 

Apples. — Baldwin,  E.  F.  Locke 5  00 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  C.  F.  Boyden 5  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

Apples. — Baldwin : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 3  00 

Second,  C.  F.  Boyden 2  00 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone 1  00 
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Danvers  Sweet : 

First,  W.  H.  Boyden  . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  CM.  Handley 
Fletcher  Russet : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 
Hubbardston  : 

First,  Artemas  Frost . 

Second,  M.  W.  Chadbourne 

Third,  W.  H   Boyden 
Hunt  Russet : 

First,  W.  H.  Boyden  .         .         . 

Second,  C.  Terry 
Lady's  Sweet : 

Second,  William  C.  Winter 
Northern  Spy  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce  . 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher 
Rhode  Island  Greening : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce      . 

Second,  C.  F.  Boyden 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Roxbury  Russet : 

First,  W.  H.  Boyden  . 

Second,  Miss  E.  J.  Cutter  . 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Tolman  Sweet : 

First,  George  V.  Fletcher  . 

Second,  W.  P.  Plimpton     . 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Underwood    . 
Tompkins  King  : 

First,  C.  F.  Boyden     . 

Second,  J.  G.  Drew    . 

Third,  George  C.  Rice 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Sutton  . 

Second,  George  C.  Rice,  Mackintosh 

Third,  William  H.  Spooner,  Wagener 
Peaks.  —  Angouleme : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown     . 

Second,  Warren  Fenno 

Third,  F.  W.  Damon  . 

Fourth,  William  Milman 
Anjou : 

First,  William  Milman 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 
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Third,  A.  K.  Gould     . 

Fourth,  E.  M.  Bruce  . 
Clairgeau : 

First,  F.  W.  Damou  . 

Second,  A.  K.  Gould  . 

Third,  M.  \V.  Chadbourne 
Cornice : 

First,  Warren  Fenno  . 
Dana's  Hovey  : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  Charles  Whittier      . 

Fourth,  Warren  Fenno 
Diel : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  Edwin  A.  Hall 
Glout  Morceau : 

First,  Edwin  A.  Hall  . 

Second,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Johnson 
Josephine  of  Malines  : 

First,  Warren  Fenno  . 

Second,  J.  L.  Bird 
Langelier : 

First,  William  H.  Spooner 

Second,  F.  W.  Damon 

Third,  A.  T.  Brown    . 
Lawrence : 

First,  Warren  Fenno  . 

Second,  A.  T.  Brown 

Third,  M.  W.  Chadbourne . 
Vicar : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown 

Second,  C.  A.  Jones    . 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 
Winter  Nelis  : 

First,  A.  T.  Brown     . 

Second,  Theodore  M.  Plimpton 

Third,  William  Barton 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  F.  W.  Damon,  Superfin 

Second,  C.  B.  Wiggin,  Sheldon 

Third,  George  V.  Fletcher,  Bosc 
Quinces. — Any  variety  : 

First,  J.  S.  Chase,  Champion 

Second,  J.  S.  Chase,  Meech 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Champion 
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Gratuities :  — 

J.  S.  Chase,  Grapes .  2  00 

H.  W.  Trowbridge,  Cranberries 1  00 

L.  J.  Fosdick  "  1  00 

€.  Terry  " 1  00 


E.  W.  Wood, 
Charles  F.  Curtis, 
O.  B.  Had  wen, 
Warren  Fenno, 
Samuel  Hartwell, 
J.  Willard  Hill, 
Sumner  Coolidge, 


Committee 
on 

Fruits. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  VEGETABLES. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


By  WARREN    HOWARD    HEUSTIS,   Chairman, 


At  this  time  of  the  year  we  look  backward  to  see  where  we 
could  have  improved.  Owing  to  an  extremely  dry  season,  we 
naturally  looked  for  poor  specimens,  but  we  were  pleased  to  find  that 
the  vegetables  came  up  to  the  usual  high  standard.  There  were 
more  exhibits  of  good  vegetables  this  year  than  for  some  time 
past.  We  have  a  few  new  growers  and  most  of  the  old  ones  still 
favor  us.  The  shows  during  the  winter  and  in  fact  during 
the  entire  season  were  very  well  sustained  and  the  competition 
was  quite  keen  and  for  the  most  part  good  natured,  and,  while 
there  were  no  remarkable  exhibits,  the  tone  of  the  whole  was 
quite  high. 

On  July  14  some  very  fine  specimens  of  new  Hybrid  Melons 
were  shown  by  Elbridge  T.  Gerry  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  (Arthur 
Griffin,  gardener)  and  were  awarded  a  First  Class  Certificate  of 
Merit. 

A  new  Tomato,  Maule's  1900,  shown  for  the  first  time,  seems 
to  be  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

At  the  Annual  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show,  E.  C.  Lewis  was 
.awarded  the  Society's  Silver  Medal  for  about  a  hundred  varieties 
of  well  grown  vegetables.  The  Culinary  Herbs  at  this  show 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  inquiry  and  were  worthy 
of  special  mention. 

During  the  year  we  have  awarded  in  prizes  and  gratuities 
-$1,177,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $23. 

For  the  Committee, 

Warren  Howard  Heustis,  Chairman. 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR 
VEGETABLES. 

1900. 


January  6. 

Radishes. —  Four  bunches  of  any  variety  : 
First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn       .... 
Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son     .         . 
Second,  D.  L.  Tappan         .... 
Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn      .... 

Cucumbers. —  Pair  of  any  variety  : 
First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner     . 

Cauliflowers. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  CM.  Handley  

Celery. —  Four  roots  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Boston  Market 
Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Paris  Golden 
Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Giant  Pascal 

Parsley. —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  W.  N.  Craig,  Dobbie's  Selected 
Second,  W.  N.  Craig,  ChappeU's  Matchless 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Francis  Blake,  Best  of  All 
Second,  Francis  Blake,  Conference    . 
Third,  W.  C.  Winter,  Stone 

Gratuities : — 

CM.  Handley,  Cauliflowers  .... 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Collection  .... 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son.    " 

Gratuity : — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill.  Mushrooms 

Gratuities : — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 
George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 


January  13. 


January  27 


February  3. 

Radishes. —  Four  bunches  of  any  variety  : 
First,  Varnum  Frost 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn   . 
Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 
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Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 

Second,  D.  L.  Tappan        .... 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 
Celery. —  Four  roots  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Boston  Market 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Giant  Pascal 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball ; 

First,  George  D.  Moore     .... 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge  .... 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Francis  Blake,  Best  of  All 

Second,  H.  Dumaresq,  "         "     •      . 

Third,  S.  J.  Goddard,  Eclipse    . 
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Gratuities : — 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,    Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill, 


3  00 
2  00 
1  00 


February   10. 
Gratuity : — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 


1  00 


February   24. 


Gratuities : — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,    Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,     " 


00 
00 


Gratuities : — 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Spinach 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Celery 


March  3. 


00 
00 


Gratuities : — 


March  10. 


George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 
Wyman  Brothers,         " 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Tomatoes 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Spinach 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
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SPRING    EXHIBITION. 

March  20,  21,  22,  and  23. 


William  J.  Walker  Fund. 


Radishes. — Four  bunches  of  Turnip  Rooted  : 

First,  Varnum  Frost  ..... 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn   . 
Cucumbers. —  Pair  of  White  Spine  : 

First,  E.  M.  Bruce 

Second,  Irving  B.  Frost    ..... 

Third,  Francis  Blake  ..... 

Spinach. —  Half-peck : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Improved  Thick  Leaved 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Parisian 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Victoria 
Dandelions. —  Peck : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  of  Tennisball : 

First,  Wyman  Brothers     . 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Third,  George  D.  Moore    . 
Water  Cress. — Two  quarts  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn      .... 
Parsley. —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  S.  J.  Goddard,  Extra  Triple  Curled 

Second,  S.  J.  Goddard,  Chappell's  Matchless 
Rhubakb. —  Twelve  stalks  : 

First,  Wyman  Brothers     .... 

Second,  W.  H.  Derby         .... 

Third,  George  Sanderson 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Francis  Blake  .... 
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Gratuities : — 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Cucumbers 
Wyman  Brothers,  Lettuce 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Collection 


1  00 
1  00 
3  00 


Gratuity : — 
George  D.  Moore,  Lettuce 


March  31, 


1  00 


April  7. 


Beets. —  Twelve  specimens  of  Turnip  Rooted: 
First,  A.  Nixon  ..... 

Second,  W.  Warburton      .... 
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Parsnips. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  A.  Nixon 

Second,  Warren  Henstis  &  Son 

Third,  W.  Warburton        .... 
Radishes. —  Four  bunches  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn       .... 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore     .... 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  .... 

Third,  Wyman  Brothers    . 
Cucumbers. —  Pair  of  White  Spine : 

First,  William  Proctor       .... 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Telegraph 

Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Sion  House 


Gratuities: — 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Spinach 
W.  H.  Derby,  Rhubarb     . 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection  of  Potatoes 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
Wyman  Brothers,  " 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,  " 

George  D.  Moore,  " 

April   21. 
Gratuity : — 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Dandelions 

April   28. 
Gratuity :  — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Dandelions 
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May  5. 


William  J.   Walker  Fund. 


Asparagus. —  Four  bunches  : 
First,  Varnum  Frost 
Second,  William  H.  Hunt 
Third,  Norris  F.  Comley   . 

Cucumbers. —  Pair  of  White  Spine 
First,  George  D.  Moore     . 
Second,  William  Proctor   . 
Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
Second,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
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Spinach. —  Peck : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Dandelions. —  Peck : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 

Second,  W.  H.  Derby 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  : 

First,  Edward  Powell 

Second,  W.  H.  Derby 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  . 

Rhubarb. —  Twelve  stalks,  open  culture  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn   . 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Edward  Powell,  Frogmore 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce,  Best  of  All 

Third,  Francis  Blake,     "        " 

Gratuities :  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Rhubarb 
George  B.  Gill,  «•      . 

Edward  Powell,      Collection 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  " 

George  D.  Moore,  " 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    " 
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May  12. 


Gratuities: — 
George  D.  Moore,  Radishes 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Rhubarb 


1  00 
1  00 


May  19. 


Gratuities : — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Radishes 
W.  H.  Hunt,  Asparagus 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Rhubarb 
Edward  Powell,  Collection 


1  00 
1  00 

1  00 
3  00 


May  26. 

Gratuities: — 

Norris  F.  Comley,  Asparagus 

W.  H.  Hunt,  "  .         . 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection    . 


June  2. 


Gratuities :  — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Lettuce 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Rhubarb 
George  D.  Moore,  Collection     . 
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June  9. 


Gratuities : — 
George  D.  Moore,  Cucumbers  . 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Lettuce 


1  00 

1  00 


RHODODENDRON    SHOW. 
June  12  and  13. 

Theodore   Lyman  Fund. 

Beets. — Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn       .         .         . 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 
Carrots. — Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Edward  Powell,  Sutton's 

Second,  Edward  Powell,  Early  Horn 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,       "         " 
Radishes. — Four  bunches  of  Turnip  Rooted  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Long  Scarlet : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 
Asparagus.  —  Four  bunches,  twelve  stalks  each 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt      . 

Second,  Norris  F.  Comley 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Cucumbers.  —  Pair : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 

Third,  W.  H.  Derby  .         . 
Lettuce.  —  Four  heads  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Big  Boston 

Second, George  D.  Moore,    Tennisball 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,      " 
Rhubarb.  —  Twelve  stalks  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Victoria 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Seedling  . 

Third,  Edward  Powell,  Victoria 

Gratuities : — 
James  Anderson,  Parsley, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
George  D.  Moore,  " 

Edward  Powell,  " 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,  " 
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Gratuities : — 

W.  H.  Hunt,  Asparagus    . 
A.  W.  Crockford,  Cucumbers 
George  D.  Moore,  " 

W.  C.  Winter,  Tomatoes  . 
Edward  Powell,        Collection 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,      " 


June  16. 


1  00 
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1  00 

2  00 
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ROSE   AND    STRAWBERRY    SHOW. 


June  22  and  23. 


Beets.  —  Twelve  Summer  Turnip  Rooted 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 

Third,  George  D.  Moore    . 
Onioxs.  —  Twelve  specimens  . 

Eirst,  Edward  Powell 

Second,  Edward  Powell 

Third,  George  D.  Moore    . 
Cucumbers.  —  Pair  of  White  Spine  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore     . 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 

Third,  A.  W.  Crockford     . 
Any  other  variety : 

Second,  Edward  Powell 
Cabbages.  —  Three  of  any  variety,  trimmed 

Eirst,  George  D.  Moore     . 

Second,  George  D.  Moore  . 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Lettuce.  — Eour  heads  of  Tennisball : 

Eirst,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Any  other  variety : 

Eirst,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  Edward  Powell 
Peas.  —  Half -peck  of  Nott's  Excelsior  : 

First,  J.  W.  Burns     .         .         . 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn    . 

Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner     . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Edward  Powell 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn    . 

Third,  W.  Warburton 
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Gratuities: — 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
George  D.  Moore,  " 

W.  C.  Winter, 
A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
W.  H.  Hunt, 


June  30. 
Potatoes.  —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore 
Onions.  —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  Edward  Powell 

Second,  George  D.  Moore  . 
Squashes.  — Four  Long  Warted  : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone        . 
Four  Scalloped : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone       .... 
Cabbages.  — Three  of  any  variety  : 

First,  George  1).  Moore     . 

Second,  George  ]).  Moore 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Beans.  —  Half -peck  of  Wax  : 

First,  John  Sheahan  .... 
Peas. —  Half -peck  of  American  Wonder  : 

First.  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Edward  Powell,  Gradus 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  " 

Third,  George  D.  Moore 


Gratuities:  — 
Marcellus  A.  Patten,  Tomatoes 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
E.  C.  Lewis,  " 

George  D.  Moore,  " 

Edward  Powell,  ' ' 

W.  Warburton,     -  " 
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July  7. 
Levi    Wfiitcomb   Fund. 

Potatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore,  Bovee 

Second,  George  D.  Moore,  Hebron 
Cabbages. — Three  Drumhead,  trimmed  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore     .... 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
7 
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Lettuce. — Four  heads  : 

First,  Miss  M.  S.  Walker,  Sutton's  Giant 

Second,  F.  C.  Lewis,  Salamander 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Deacon 
Beans. —  Half -peck  of  Wax  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 

Third,  I.  E.  Coburn    . 
Half -peck  of  any  green  variety  : 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn,  Cranberry 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone,    Mohawk  . 

Third,  George  D.  Moore,    " 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens,  open  culture 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis      .         .         . 
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Gratuities: — 
George  B.  Gill,  Peas 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Collection 
E.  C.  Lewis, 

George  D.  Moore,  " 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,  " 
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July  14. 

Potatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  J.  W.  Burns,  Bovee 

Second,  George  D.  Moore,    " 
Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Bliss's  Triumph 

Lettuce. — Four  heads  of  Tennisball : 
First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis      .         . 

Peas. — Half -peck  of  Stratagem  : 
First,  George  B.  Gill         . .  '      . 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Half -peck  of  any  other  variety  : 
First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Telephone 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Carter's  Daisy 
Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Gradus 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  Varnum  Frost 
Second,  J.  C.  Stone    . 


Gratuities :  — 
E.  C.  Lewis,  Collection 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,  " 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  " 
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Edward  Powell  Collection, 2  00 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  " 1  00 

J.  W.  Burns,  " 1  00 

Elbridge  T.  Gerry,  Newport,  K   I.,  New  Hybrid  Melons,  First  Class 
Certificate  of  Merit. 

July  21. 


Potatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Somerset 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Third,  George  D.  Moore    . 

Sweet  Corn. — Twelve  ears  of  Crosby 
First,  George  D.  Moore     . 
Any  other  variety : 
First,  J.  C.  Stone 
Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Acme   . 
Second,  Varnnm  Frost,  Comrade 
Third,  J.  C.  Stone,  Atlantic 


Gratuities : — 
Edward  Powell,       Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    " 
E.  C.  Lewis,  " 

J.  W.  Burns,  " 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  " 
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July  28. 
Beets. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  .... 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Turnips. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Cabbages. — Three  specimens: 

First,  George  D.  Moore  . 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Beans. —  Two  quarts  of  Goddard,  shelled 

First,  I.  E.  Coburn     .. 
Horticultural : 

First,  Joseph  Thorpe 

Second,  I.  E.  Coburn 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone      .... 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
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Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge      .... 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone 

Egg  Plant. —  Four  specimens  of  "Round  Purple 
First.  Sumner  Coolidge      .... 
Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge       .         .         .         . 


Gratuities :  — 
George  I).  Moore,       Collection 
E.  C.  Lewis, 
A.  E.  Hartshorn, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son. 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  i; 
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August  4. 

Caekots. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  W.  Warburton 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Salmon  Flesh  Melons. — Four  specimens 

First,  George  D.  Moore     . 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 
Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  .         . 

Third,  George  D.  Moore 
Tomatoes. — Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  W.  H.  Hunt     .... 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Egg  Plant. —  Four  specimens  :    . 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge 

Second,  Joseph  Thorpe 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 


Gratuities : — 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,    Collection 
Joseph  Thorpe,  ' ' 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  " 

E.  C.  Lewis, 
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August  11 

Potatoes. — Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Hebron 
Second,  W.  Warburton,  Bovee 
Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  White  Elephant 

Onions. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Prize  Taker 
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Second, 'W.J.  Clemson,  Prize  Taker 

Third,  W.  J.  Clemson,  Danvers 
Green  Flesh  Melons. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn       .... 
Salmon  Flesh  Melons. — Four  specimens  : 

First,  Varnum  Frost  .... 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Third,  J.  C.  Stone      .         .         .         .      '  . 
Celery. —  Four  roots' of  an}7  variety  : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge  .... 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  W.  Warburton         .... 
Beans.—  Two  quarts  of  Lima  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Large  Lima 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge,  Small  Lima 
Two  quarts  of  Goddard,  shelled  ; 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn       .... 

Second,  D.  L.  Fiske  .... 

Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears  of  Potter's  Excelsior 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  GiU 

Second,  Sumner  Coolidge  .... 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Moore's 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Crosby 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge  .         .         .         . 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone 

Third,  Joseph  Thorpe         .... 
Peppers. —  Twelve  specimens  of  Squash  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low      .... 

Second,  N.  T.  Kidder 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Bull  Nose    . 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Ruby  King 

Gratuities : — 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Collection     .... 

W.  Warburton,  " 

Joseph  Thorpe,  ••            .... 

Hon.  Aaron  Low,  "            .          .         . 
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Beets. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  George  D.  Moore 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis  . 
Third,  J.  C.  Stone 


August  18. 
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Green  Flesh  Melons. — Four  specimens  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn       .... 
Salmon  Flesh  Melons. —  Four  specimens: 

First,  Varnum  Frost  .... 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone    .  .         . 

Watermelons. —  Pair : 

First,  C.  Terry 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone 

Cabbages. —  Three  of  any  variety,  trimmed  : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Number  2 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  All  Seasons 
Celery. —  Four  roots  : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  W.  Warburton 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Beans. —  Two  quarts  of  Large  Lima 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Two  quarts  of  Small  Lima  : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone 

Second,  W.  Warburton 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn      . 
Martynias. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Native  Mushrooms. —  Named  collection,   of   not  less   than   five 
edible  varieties  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 

Second,  Miss  Ellen  W.  Rumrill 


Gratuities : — 
A.  E.  Hartshorn,       Collection 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  "  •         • 

E.  C.  Lewis,  "  . 

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,      "  . 

August  25. 

Gratuities : — 
A.  A.  Marshall,  Melons    .... 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Salsify 
Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Collection    . 

September  1 

Gratuities : — 
George  B.  Gill,  Collection 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,         ••  ... 

Hon    Aaron  Low.      "  ... 
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September  15. 


Turnips. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Watermelons. —  Pair : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis     . 

Second,  J.  C.  Stone  . 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn     . 
Cauliflowers. — Four  specimens  : 

First,  CM.  Handley 

Second,  W.  H.  Teele 

Third,  De  Souza  Brothers 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  of  any  variety  : 

First,  Sumner  Coolidge     . 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Celery. — Four  roots  of  any  variety  : 

First,  W.  Warburton 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  Joseph  Thorpe 
Parsley. —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 
Beans. — Two  quarts  of  Large  Lima  : 

First,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill        • 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  CM.  Handley 
Sweet  Corn. —  Twelve  ears  of  any^variety 

First,  0.  R   Robbins  . 

Second,  E.  C  Lewis 

Third.  A.  F.  Coolidge 
Egg  Plants. — Four  Round  Purple  : 

First,  A.  W.  Crockford      . 

Second,  E.  C  Lewis 

Third,  A.  F.  Coolidge 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  Aristocrat : 

First,  Varnum  Frost 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Comrade : 

First,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
-  Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
May's  Favorite : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  Varnum  Frost 
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Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  Maule's  1900 

Second,  Joseph  Thorpe,  Stone 

Third,  Varnum  Frost,         "  . 

Martynias. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Peppers. — Twelve  specimens  of  Squash  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low     ........ 

Second,  George  Lincoln     ........ 

Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Native  Mushrooms. — Named  collection,  not  less  than  five  edible 
varieties  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 

Gratuities : — 

A.  E.  Hartshorn,        Collection 

E.  C.  Lewis,  "  

Warren  Heustis  &  Son,     "  .         .         .         . 
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ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


September  27  and  28. 


Beets. —  Twelve  Turnip  Rooted: 

First,  George  D.  Moore     . 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Carrots. —  Twelve  Long  Orange  : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  W.  Warburton 
Twelve  Intermediate : 

First.  H.  R.  Kinney 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney 
Parsnips. —  Twelve  Long  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore     . 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn     . 
Potatoes. —  Twelve  Carman  No.  1  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  Elliott  Moore 
Clark : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low     . 
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Early  Fortune  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  J.  VV.  Burns 
Hebron : 

First,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Second,  De  Souza  Brothers 

Third,  Walter  Warburton 
Rose : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis     . 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney 

Third,  J.  W.  Burns    . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  E.  A.  Adams,  New  Queen 

Second,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 

Third,  H.  R.  Kinney,  Bovee 
Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens  : 

First,  George  D.  Moore     . 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis    . 
Turnips. —  Twelve  Flat : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Third,  W.  Wheeler    . 
Swedish : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Onions. —  Twelve  Danvers  : 

First,  Perley  Davis    . 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Third,  E.  M.  Bruce    . 
Red: 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson 

Third,  Perley  Davis 
White : 

First,  Perley  Davis    . 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  . 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  Perley  Davis,    Prize  Taker 

Second,  W.  J.  Clemson,      " 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis,  Asa  Craig 
Squashes. —  Three  Bay  State  : 

First,  George  F.  Wheeler 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Third,  Wilfred  Wheeler     . 
Hubbard : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn  . 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis    . 
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Hybrid  Turban  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 
Marblehead : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis      . 
Marrow  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  George  F.  Wheeler 
Any  other  variety : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Seedling 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low,  No.  10 

Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn,  Warren 
Cucumbers. —  Pair  of  White  Spine  : 

First,  W.  A.  Bruce     . 

Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Joseph  Thorpe,  Emerald 

Second,  D.  T.  Curtis,  Japan  Tree 
Watermelons. —  Two  specimens  : 

First,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  Elliott  Moore 
Brussels  Sprouts. —  Half-peck  : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn    . 

Third,  George  F.  Wheeler  . 
Cabbages. —  Three  Drumhead,  trimmed  : 

First,  A.  Nixon  .... 

Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Third,  E.  C.  Lewis     .... 
lied : 

First,  W.  Warburton 

Second,  E.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  A.  Nixon  .... 

Savoy : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  W.  Warburton 

Third,  A.  Nixon  .... 

Cauliflowers. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  CM.  Handley 

Second,  W.  H.  Teele 

Third,  De  Souza  Brothers 
Celery. —  Four  roots   of   Paris   Golden, 
exhibition  : 

First,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Second,  W.  Warburton 

Third,  A.  Nixon  .... 
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,\u\  other  variety  : 

First.  A.  Nixon.  White  Plume  . 
Endive. —  Four  specimens  . 

First,  F.  C  Lewis 

Second,  C.  F.  Curtis 

Third,  A .  F.  Hartshorn 
Leti  uce. —  Four  heads  : 

First,  A.  F.  ( loolidge 

Second,  J.  ('.  Stone 

Third,  F.  M.  Bruce    . 
PARSLEY. —  Two  quarts  : 

First,  VV.  J.  (letnson 

Second,  J.  S.  Bailey  . 

Horseradish. —  Six  roots,  presenl  years  gro 

First,  II.  K.  Kiriix  j 

Second,  A.  Nixon 
Field  CORN. —  Twenty-five  ears,  traced 

First,  B.  P.  Winch    . 

Second,  Elliott  Moore 

Third,  Elliott  Moore 
Sweet  Corn. — Twelve  ears  : 

First,  A.  F.  Hartshorn 

Second,  F.  C.  Lewis 

Third,  A.  Nixon 
Egg  Plants. —  Four  Round  Purple: 

First,  A.  W.  Crockford 

Second,  A.  F.  Coolidge 

Third,  Joseph  Thorpe 
TOMATOES. —  Twelve  Aristocrat  : 

First,  Joseph  Thorpe 

Second,  Hon.  .Aaron  Low 

Third,  Varnum  Frost 
May's  Favorite : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second,  Varnum  Frost 

Third,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer 
Stone : 

First.  Varnum  Frost 

Second,  VV.  Warburton 

Third,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son    . 
Any  other  variety  : 

First,  Hon.  Aaron" Low,  Maule's  1900 

Second.  Warren  Heustis  &  Son,  Hybrid 

Third,  Joseph  Thorpe,  Matchless 
PEPPERS. —  Twelve  specimens  of  S(|!iash  : 

First.  Hon.  Aaron  Low 

Second.  George  VV.  Jameson 

Third.  A.  F.  Coolidge 
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Any  other  variety  : 
First,  W.  Warburton,  Giant 
Second,  E.  C.  Lewis,' Bull  Nose 
Third,  A.  Nixon,  Kuby  King 
Culinary  Herbs. —  Collection,  named  : 
First,  W.  J.  Clems  on 
Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn    . 
Third,  W.  Warburton 


00 
00 
00 

00 
00 
00 


Gratuities :  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Beans 
L.  Cueci,  Gourd        .... 
J.  W.  Burns,  Collection  of  Potatoes 
W.  H.  Burlin,  Collection  of  Tomatoes 
James  Comley,        Collection 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,    " 
W.  J.  Clemson,  " 

W.  Warburton,  " 

E.  C.  Lewis  " 


Gratuity :  — 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Gill,  Beans 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Silver  Medal. 


October  20. 


1  00 


EXHIBITION  OF  WINTER  FRUITS    AND   VEGETABLES. 


November  17. 


Parsnips. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  A.  Nixon 
Second,  W.  Heustis  &  Son 
Third,  George  D.  Moore     . 

Salsify. —  Twelve  specimens  : 
First,  George  D.  Moore 
Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 
Third,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Cucumbers. —  Pair : 

First,  Francis  Blake 
Second,  E.  M.  Bruce 
Third,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 

< !  abb  ages. —  Three  Red,  trimmed  : 
First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Second,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Third,  Hon.  Aaron  Low 
Savoy : 

First,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 
Second.  A.  Nixon 
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Brussels  Sprouts. —  Half-peck  : 

First.  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Second,  A.  E.  Hartshorn 

Third,  E.  S.  Converse 
Cauliflowers. —  Four  specimens  : 

First,  CM.  Handley 

Second,  De  Souza  Brothers 

Third,  W.  H.  Teele     . 
Celery. —  Four  roots  : 

First,  A.  Nixon 

Second,  Warren  Heustis  &  Son 

Third,  W.  Warburton 
Lettuce. —  Four  heads  : 

First,  J.  C.  Stone 

Second,  George  D.  Moore 

Third,  Varnum  Frost 
Tomatoes. —  Twelve  specimens,  growii 

First,  W.  C.  Winter,  Essex 

Second,  W.  C.  Winter,  Best  of  All 

Third,  W.  C.  Winter,  May's       . 


Gratuilies : — 
A.  E   Hartshorn,  Collection 

E.  C.  Lewis,  " 

W.  Warburton,  ". 

A.  Nixon, 

George  D.  Moore,  " 

Hon.  Aaron  Low, 
Warren  Heustis  &  Son,       " 
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Warren  Howard  Heustis,    Chairman, \ 

Cephas    H.    Brackett, 

Varnum   Frost,  / 

Walter    Russell,  on 

Aaron  Low,  (  Vegetables. 

George   D.  Moore, 

Joshua   C.  Stone, 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  GARDENS. 

FOR  THE   YEAR    1900. 


By  PATRICK  NORTON,   Chairman. 


Your  Committee  during  the  past  season  has  been  called  upon  to 
v^isit  more  places  than  ever  before,  and  it  would  seem  that  the 
-competition  among  the  various  exhibitors  was  as  unflagging  as 
•ever.  The  unbiassed  scrutiny  by  your  Committee  of  the  different 
methods  adopted  to  attain  a  certain  degree  of  excellence,  is  an 
incentive  to  parties  having  estates  in  charge  to  excel  each  other 
in  all  their  undertakings,  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
landscape,  the  greenhouse,  and  the  garden.  The  places  visited 
will  be  treated  in  rotation  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  report  we  will  append  a  list  of  our  awards. 

George  D.  Moore's  Lettuce  House,  Arlington. 

The  first  place  for  us  to  visit  was  George  U.  Moore's  at 
Arlington,  to  inspect  a  house  of  lettuce.  The  greenhouse  was 
two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long  by  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  con- 
tained fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  heads  of  lettuce,  of  remark- 
ably even  growth,  very  compact,  and  completely  covering  the 
ground.  The  plants  were  set  eight  inches  apart  all  over  the  house, 
leaving  paths  on  each  side  and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  house. 
The  lettuce  would  be  in  good  condition  to  send  to  market  in  a 
week  from  the  time  of  our  visit.. 
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Dr.    Jabez    Fisher's    New    Method    of    Growing    Plants    by 
Sub-Irrigation,  Fitchburg . 

On  the  5th  of  April  we  visited  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  at  Fitchburg, 
to  inspect  a  new  method  of  growing  plants  of  all  sorts,  by  sub- 
irrigation.  This  greenhouse  was  principally  devoted  to  growing 
tomatoes.  The  house  was  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long  by 
eighteen  and  one-half  feet  wide,  and  contained  two  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  plants  of  u  Sutton's  Best  of  All,"  very  heavily  fruited. 
The  first  fruit  to  ripen  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the 
planting  of  the  seed.  Dr.  Fisher  explains,  in  the  letter  which  fol- 
lows, his  method  of  procedure. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Aug.  1st.,  1900. 
To  the  Committee  on  Gardens,  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 

Society  : 

The  tomato  house  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  is  a 
double  span,  one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  and 
one  half  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south,  and  double  glazed. 
The  Committee  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  house  here 
described  was  built  in  1860-61,  and  glazed  with  old  time  10  x  12 
glass.  It  still  remains  as  originally  built,  and  has  grown  forty-one 
annual  crops  of  one  kind  or  another.  Hot  water  is  the  agent  used 
in  heating. 

A  single  seed  of  "Sutton's  Best  of  All"  tomato  was  planted  in 
a  three  and  one-half  inch  pot  at  times  from  October  1st  to  Novem- 
ber 10th,  and  the  pots  were  set  in  shallow  zinc  pans  in  which  was 
kept  at  all  times  about  an  inch  of  water.  When  the  plants  began 
to  crowd  one  another  they  were  transferred  to  their  permanent 
position  without  disturbing  the  ball  of  roots. 

The  soil  was  a  mixture  of  half  decayed  sods  and  horse  manure 
jn  equal  proportions,  put  together  some  months  previously,  and 
shovelled  over  several  times  during  the  summer.  This  soil  was 
placed  in  bottomless  boxes  of  sheet  iron  or  wood,  standing  in  zinc 
pans  or  on  cement  bottoms,  so  arranged  that  water  could  be 
supplied  to  the  outsides  of  the  boxes  and  be  taken  up  by  cap- 
illary attraction  as  the  plants  might  require.  The  moisture  was 
not  kept  up  simply  by  the  supply  of  water  in  this  way,  but  actual 
standing  water,  averaging  an  inch  in  depth,  was  present  during 
the  entire  life  of  the  plants.  Most  of  the  boxes  were  twenty-four 
inches   long,  eighteen  inches  wide,   and  seven  inches  deep,  thus 
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containing  three  square  feet  of  surface,  and  each  one  held  three 
plants,  giving  to  each  plant  one  square  foot.  The  soil,  made  up 
of  vegetable  matter  in  large  proportion,  was  placed  in  the  boxes 
only  four  inches  deep  and  without  the  slightest  compacting,  the 
object  being  to  keep  it  as  porous  and  spongy  as  possible,  and  no 
water  was  ever  applied  to  the  surface.  The  plants  were  trained 
to  a  single  stem  perpendicularly  to  the  roof,  and  thence  up  the 
roof  until  they  reached  others,  giving  each  one  from  seven  to 
eight  feet  in  length.  Each  third  lateral  was  allowed  to  grow  and 
produce  a  single  cluster  of  fruit,  thus  doubling  the  number  of 
clusters  on  the  main  stem.  There  were  six  rows  of  plants,  and 
the  plants  were  twenty-one  inches  apart  in  the  row,  the  exact 
number  being  two  hundred  and  ninety -nine.  The  first  fruit  was 
marketed  March  2nd,  and  the  last  June  27th.  At  the  time  of 
your  visit,  which  occurred  April  5th,  there  were  growing  a  few 
geraniums,  callas,  carnations,  and  coleuses,  all  under  the  same 
treatment,  and  although, — except  in  the  case  of  the  coleuses," — 
the  temperature  of  the  house  was  not  suited  to  this  class  of  plants, 
you  saw  their  luxurious  and  healthy  appearance. 

Twice  during  the  season  a  single  inch  of  soil  was  applied  as 
a  top  dressing,  with  a  quantity  of  a  complete  fertilizer  added. 
The  whole  settled  so  that  the  depth  at  the  close  did  not  exceed  five 
inches,  or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches  to  each  plant, 
having  a  productive  capacity  of  about  fifteen  pounds  of  fruit.  I 
have  learned  that  a  larger  quantity  of  soil  is  likely  to  produce  an 
over-luxuriant  growth  that  is  detrimental  to  the  setting  of  fruit, 
especially  in  the  deficient  sunshine  of  the  short  days  of  winter. 

Blossoms  were  pollenized  by  the  use  of  the  camel's-hair  brush 
and  the  padded  stick  alternately,  until  about  the  first  of  April, 
after  which  the  brush  was  omitted.  The  white,  healthy  roots  not 
only  permeated  the  soil  but  extended  freely  into  the  clear  water 
on  all  sides,  thus  showing  that  the  conditions  were  congenial. 
The  bottom  inch  of  soil  was,  of  course,  under  water  at  all  times.' 
The  soil  about  that  was  never  dry  enough  to  be  friable ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  so  saturated  with  moisture  as  to  be  a 
mass  of  mud,  and  yet  it  contained  sufficient  atmospheric  air  to 
supply  fully  all  the  conditions  required  by  plant  life.  The 
fruit  was  very  solid  and  of  fine  color,  without  any  show  of  dis- 

ease*  Jabez  Fisher. 
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William  Proctor's  Cucumber  House,   Fitchburg. 

The  third  place  visited  was  Mr.  William  Proctor's,  at  Fitch- 
burg, on  April  5th,  to  look  at  a  house  of  cucumbers.  The  house 
was  one  hundred  and  five  feet  long*  by  twenty-one  feet  wide,  and 
had  three  rows  of  plants  lengthwise  of  the  house  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  rows  ;  the  seed  was  planted  January  15th.  The  house 
was  very  neat  and  clean,  the  plants  were  very  healthy  and 
extremely  vigorous  and  well  fruited,  and  Mr.  Proctor  was  cutting 
a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  of  a  larger  and  longer  growth  than  the 
ordinary  White  Spine,  which  commanded  a  ready  sale  in  the  market, 
and  made  a  very  fine  show.  We  append  Mr.  Proctor's  letter, 
showing  the  splendid  results  of  his  method  of  growing  cucumbers. 

Fitchburg,  September,  25,  1900. 
Mr.  Patrick  Norton, 

Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  18th  is  at  hand  and  contents  noted. 
I  sowed  my  seed  January  15th  and  transplanted  several  times 
to  keep  them  back,  my  house  not  being  ready.  I  always  trans- 
plant three  times,  prick  them  out  just  as  soon  as  they  are  thirty- 
six  hours  through  the  ground  (in  border  on  strong  bottom  heat), 
and  twice  in  pots  :  first  in  four  inch,  then  in  six,  getting  strong 
plants  in  four  weeks  from  sowing  the  seed. 

I  renew  part  of  the  soil  six  inches  deep  each  year  ;  it  is  composed 
of  half  sod  and  half  fresh  stable  manure,  mixed  together  during 
the  summer.  The  temperature  of  the  pile  is  high  enough  to  kill 
all  nematodes  ;  there  is  no  need  of  sterilizing,  and  I  have  never 
seen  any  root  galls.  I  planted  out  the"  house  and  entered  it  for 
premium  March  1st ;  cut  the  first  cucumbers  the  28th  of  March, 
and  the  last  July  12th,  there  still  being  lots  of  cucumbers,  but  I 
had  more  than  I  could  sell  to  good  advantage,  and  I  then  finished 
painting  my  house,  not  having  had  time  to  do  it  before  I  set  out 
my  crop. 

I  keep  the  temperature  between  sixty  and  seventy,  —  not  above 
seventy  nor  below  sixty  if  I  can  help  it,  during  the  night,  and 
eighty -five  during  the  day  (except  cloudy  days),  when  I  let  it  rise 
only  a  little  above  the  night  temperature.  I  heat  water  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees  and  use  it  in  abundance,  and  use  bees  for 
pollinating. 

I  set  out  the  plants  on  strong  bottom  heat,  opening  a  trench  ten 
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inches  wide  and  twelve  deep,  putting  in  six  inches  solid  of  fresh 
horse  manure ;  and  use  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  dissolved  bone  black  after  May  first,  a  little  at  a  time 
and  often. 

The  house  which  I  entered  for  cucumbers  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty -five  feet  long,  and  twenty  feet  wide.  It  contained  one 
hundred  and  twenty  plants  (three  rows) .  I  have  cut  not  less  than 
eighteen  bushels  per  week  since  you  were  here  until  the  15th  of 
July,  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  bushels   in  all. 

You  know  there  is  only  one  secret  in  business  :  eternal  vigi- 
lance,— the  man  who  attends  closest  generally  gets  the  best 
results.  Yours  very  truly, 

William  Proctor. 

M.  A.  Patten's  Carnation  House,  Tewksbury. 

On  April  11th  we  visited  the  large  greenhouse  plant  of  M.  A. 
Patten,  at  Tewksbury,  to  inspect  a  house  of  carnations.  The 
house  was  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty-one  feet  wide, 
built  but  lately  by  Lord  &  Burnham.  The  house  was  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  the  plants  were  on  benches,  and  very  vigorous  and 
healthy .  The  stems  were  nearly  two  feet  long  and  the  flowers  very 
large  and  highly  colored.  The  numerous  kinds  included  Mme. 
Joost,  White  Cloud,  G.  H.  Crane,  Mrs.  Bradt,  Flora  Hill,  Melba, 
Maud  Adams,  and  a  large  number  of  seedlings. 

Estate  of  C.  H.  Tenney,  Methuen. 

On  the  8th  of  June  your  Committee  visited  the  elegant  estate 
of  C.  H.  Tenney,  at  Methuen,  which  is  entered  for  the  H.  H. 
Hunnewell  Triennial  Premium.  The  whole  estate,  containing 
eighty  acres  of  land,  was  in  the  most  perfect  order,  situated  on  the 
top  of  an  uneven  hill,  splendidly  planted  with  the  most  expensive 
trees  and  shrubs  in  a  judicious  manner,  and  it  presented  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  The  conifers  were  of  generous  size,  and 
planted  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  each  as  a  specimen  tree.  The 
new  growth  on  these  enhanced  their  beauty,  and  everybody  was 
enthusiastic  over  their  elegance.  The  groups  of  large  Japan 
maples  were  another  good  feature  in  the  landscape ;  so  also  the 
large  beds  of  rhododendrons,  fully  in  flower,  and  interspersed 
with  azaleas.  The  estate  was  replete  with  everything  that  good 
taste  could  utilize  to  make  it  a  sumptuous  summer  home. 
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Mrs.  David  Nevixs's  Estate,   Methuex. 

On  June  20th  we  visited  Mrs.  David  Nevins,  at  Methuen,  where 
we  were  received  in  a  new  house  adjoining  the  Memorial  Library 
grounds.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mrs.  Nevins  to  remove  this  house 
and  put  the  then  vacant  land  into  the  Library  domain,  thereby 
enlarging  those  surrouudings.  The  old  homestead,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  was  being  overhauled  and  repaired,  and  when 
transformed  would  be  re-occupied  later  in  the  season.  The  gener- 
ous hospitality  of  Mrs.  Nevins  was  repeated  on  this  occasion  just 
the  same  as  was  always  exercised  by  the  late  Mr.  Nevins  when- 
ever we  visited  their  elegant  estate  at  South  Framingham.  It  was 
an  enjoyable  day,  long  to  be  remembered. 

Warrex  H.  Heustis's  Strawberry  Gardex,  Belmoxt. 

The  seventh  place  visited  was  that  of  Warren  H.  Heustis,  at 
Belmont,  on  the  25th  of  June,  to  inspect  and  sample  strawberries. 
The  two  parcels  consisted  of  about  a  half -acre  each.  The  first 
parcel  was  the  Marshall,  and  it  was  wonderfully  well  fruited  with 
exceedingly  large,  highly  colored  berries  in  very  fine  condition. 
Expert  growers  from  Arlington  made  the  statement  that  it  was 
the  best  half-acre  of  strawberries  they  ever  saw,  and  this  was 
endorsed  by  your  Committee.  The  other  bed  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  varieties,  planted  with  a  view  to  test  their  quality  and 
productiveness  as  compared  with  the  Marshall  and  Belmont.  Mr. 
Heustis's  vegetable  garden  was  in  fine  condition,  and  he  was 
sending  to  market  daily  very  large  loads  of  the  choicest  kinds, 
which  commanded  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices. 

O.  B.  Hadwex's  Estate,  Worcester 

On  July  19th  we  visited  the  estate  of  O.  B.  Hadwen,  at 
Worcester.  The  farm  consists  of  about  sixty  acres  of  land, 
and  is  mostly  in  grass  and  fruit.  A  great  many  of  the  apple 
trees  were  grown  from  seed  planted  by  him  many  years  ago. 
Nearly  all  the  other  trees  were  set  out  by  him  and  have  attained 
great  size ;  some  of  them  we  measured  and  found  them  from 
nine  to  ten  feet  in  circumference.  Many  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  were  of  unusual  rarity  and  beauty — very  choice  specimens, 
not  often  seen  on  any  place.     The  planting  was  not  to  be  com- 
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mended,  as  some  of  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs  had  not  room 
enough  to  permit  them  to  develop  into  handsome  specimens.  In 
consequence  the  grounds  had  rather  a  crowded  appearance, 
which  might  have  been  obviated  by  giving  each  shrub  or  tree 
plenty  of  room  to  develop. 

E.   S.  Converse's  Vinery,  Malden. 

We  visited  on  July  26th  the  estate  of  E.  S.  Converse,  at 
Maiden,  to  inspect  a  vinery  which  consisted  of  a  span  roof  house 
containing  sixteen  vines  averaging  fourteen  bunches  of  grapes  to 
the  vine.  The  fruit  was  in  very  large  bunches,  highly  colored, 
with  a  fine  bloom,  and  of  the  first  quality.  There  were  several 
other  houses  of  grapes  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  ripening,  but 
our  attention  was  directed  to  that  above  described,  for  the  fruit 
was  in  the  best  condition  for  the  table.  The  place  was  kept  by 
Mr.  D.  F.  Roy,  the  gardener,  in  fine  condition,  and  the  judicious 
arrangement  of  greenhouse  plants  about  the  grounds  gave  it  a 
sumptuous  appearance  seldom  seen  on  suburban  estates. 

Arthur  F.  Estabrook's  Grounds,  Beach  Bluef. 

The  tenth  visit  was  to  the  summer  residence  of  A.  F.  Estabrook, 
at  Beach  Bluff,  on  August  15th.  The  Committee  was  very  much 
pleased  with  Barberry  Lodge,  and  with  the  work  performed  by 
Mr.  Barker,  the  gardener.  The  grounds  were  in  fine  condition, 
and  the  various  specimens  of  u bedding  out"  were  a  credit  to  the 
gardener.  The  border  of  sweet  alyssum  around  the  house  was 
very  fine  and  finished  off  the  background  of  trailing  and  other 
plants  most  completely.  The  hospitality  of  Mr.  Estabrook  was 
only  equalled  by  the  fine  appearance  of  his  estate. 

The  Oliver  Ames  Estate,  North  Easton. 

On  September  7th  the  Committee  visited  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  at 
North  Easton.  This  estate  is  entered  for  the  Hunnewell  Triennial 
Premium,  and  this  is  the  second  year  of  entry.  It  presented  a 
much  finer  appearance  than  last  year.  The  lily  ponds  were  full 
of  water  and  all  the  aquatics  were  in  splendid  bloom.  The  green- 
houses were  full  of  magnificent  plants,  and  Mr.  Ames's  experi- 
ence in  crossing  species  and  raising  seedlings  seemed  to  be  very 
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successful.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  visit  a  place  where  the  owner 
is  so  deeply  interested  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  beautifying 
of  nature. 

Lothrop  &  Higgins's  Dahlia  Gardens,  East  Bridgewater. 

The  twelfth  visit  this  year  was  made  to  the  dahlia  gardens  of 
Lothrop  &  Higgins,  at  East  Bridgewater.  These  consisted  of  four 
acres,  where  over  four  hundred  kinds  of  the  best  varieties  procur- 
able were  grown.  The  display  was  very  fine  and  well  worthy  of 
the  visit.  Generous  culture  and  dwarf  plants,  requiring  no 
stakes,  were  prominent  features  to  be  commended.  Some  of  the 
cactus  varieties  were  remarkable  both  for  color  and  shape.  One 
variety  was  grown  more  particularly  for  its  beautiful  fern-like 
foliage,  for  cutting  to  place  with  the  flowers  of  the  more  formal 
varieties . 

Col.  Frederick  Mason's  Vegetable  Garden,  Taunton. 

September  13th  a  visit  was  made  to  Taunton  to  inspect  the 
vegetable  garden  of  Col.  Frederick  Mason.  The  gardener, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Lewis,  complained  of  a  very  dry  season  and  that  the 
crops  suffered  in  consequence,  but  your  Committee  did  not  dis- 
cover any  deficiency  in  moisture  on  the  whole  farm,  every  crop 
being  in  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  We  noticed  that  he  uses 
a  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  these  may,  in  a 
measure,  account  for  the  unusual  good  quality  of  his  crops. 
Thorough  cultivation  was  another  feature  to  be  commended.  On 
the  whole  farm  we  saw  no  weeds,  for  the  farmer  told  us  that  it 
was  easier  to  grow  crops  of  vegetables  than  of  weeds.  We  were 
much  pleased  with  our  visit  to  this  place. 

Col.     Charles     Pfaff's     Chrysanthemum     House,     South 

Framingham. 

The  fourteenth  visit  was  to  the  elegant  estate  of  Col.  Charles 
Pfaff,  at  South  Framingham,  to  inspect  a  house  of  chrysanthe- 
mums grown  on  benches.  The  house  was  eighty -five  feet  long  by 
twenty-one  feet  wide,  and  contained  six  hundred  plants  in 
seventy-five   varieties,    and   it  presented  a   splendid  appearance. 
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The  plants  were  grown  to  one  flower  each,  were  of  very  sturdy 
growth,  well  covered  with  massive  foliage  from  the  bloom  down 
to  the  earth  in  the  bench,  and  crowned  with  enormous  flowers.  In 
fact  it  was  a  splendid  sight  to  behold,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  the  gardener,  Mr.  George  Melvin,  for  his  skill  in  growing  the 
"Golden  Queen  of  Autumn." 

Mrs.    A.    W.    Spencer's    Chrysanthemum    House,     South 

Framingham. 

On  November  1st  your  Committee  visited  the  estate  of  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Spencer  to  inspect  a  house  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  on 
benches.  The  house  contained  eight  hundred  plants  of  sixty-two 
varieties  and  this  was  the  first  crop  of  any  kind  ever  grown  in  it. 
Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  gardener  to  the  late  David  Nevins,  has 
charge  of  the  place,  and  from  the  superb  exhibition  he  made  we 
know  that  his  right  hand  has  not  forgotten  its  cunning  in  growing- 
this  superb  flower. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mrs .  Spencer  has  secured  the  services 
of  so  good  an  "all  round"  man  in  the  cultivation  of  her  estate. 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney's  Chrysanthemum  House,  Wellesley. 

On  November  2nd  we  visited  the  estate  of  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney, 
at  Wellesley,  to  inspect  a  house  of  chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect  with  other  decorative  plants.  This  house  is  particularly 
adapted  for  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  gardener,  John  Barr, 
has  the  good  taste  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  make  the 
house  "  a  thing  of  beauty"  and  the  recollection  of  it  "a  joy  for- 
ever" to  everyone  who  saw  it.  The  plants  were  grand,  averaging 
fully  six  feet  in  diameter,  well  flowered  and  extremely  well 
trained.  The  arrangement  of  the  house  with  regard  to  colors  was 
very  fine,  particularly  so  as  plenty  of  decorative  foliage  plants 
were  freely  used  to  enhance  the  beautiful  display  of  color  in  the 
chrysanthemums.  The  house  was  seventy -five  feet  long  by 
twenty -five  feet  wide,  and  twenty-eight  plants  filled  the  house. 
We  append  the  gardener's  report. 

South  Natick,  November  23rd,  1900. 
Mr.  Patrick  Norton. 

Deae   Sir  :  —  We    propagated    sixty-five  plants    in    November, 
1  899,  in  forty-five  varieties  ;  as  soon  as  rooted,  potted  into  two  and 
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a  half  inch  pots,  and  shifted  along  into  four  inch,  and  so  on  as 
they  required  it.  About  the  first  of  June  they  got  the  final  shift 
into  twelve  inch  pots.  During  the  summer  we  discarded  such 
varieties  as  did  not  seem  suitable  for  that  way  of  growing ;  we 
finished  twenty-eight  plants  and  they  filled  one  house  twenty  feet 
by  seventy.  I  pinch  every  second  leaf  from  the  time  they  are 
rooted  till  the  middle  of  July ;  it  must  be  done  regularly  to  get  a 
well  balanced  specimen.  In  potting  I  use  a  mixture  of  sod,  loam, 
old  cow  manure,  and  a  good  share  of  bone  flour ;  we  allow  the 
flowering  pots  to  be  well  filled  with  roots  before  we  start  feeding, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  used  Imperial  Liquid  Food  for 
that  purpose  entirely,  applying  it  twice  a  week  and  increasing  the 
strength  as  the  plants  required  it ;  as  the  plants  commence  to  show 
color  I  gradually  withhold  it.     Hoping  you  are  well, 

Yours  truly, 

John  Bare. 
List  of  names  of  specimens  : 

Arethusa,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Constable, 

Black  Hawk,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks, 

Dr.  Hope,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Breer, 

Edith  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Lewis, 

Georgiana  Pitcher,  Mrs.  N.  Molineaux, 

Georgienne  Bramhall,  Mutual  Friend, 

Golden  Trophy,  Peter  Kay, 

Kate  Broom  head,  Phoebus, 

Lady  Hanham,  Red  Warrior, 

Lady  Isabel,  Savannah, 
Louis  Boehmer  (two  plants),        Shilowa, 

Marion  Henderson,  Silver  Cloud, 

Mongolian  Prince,  The  Bard. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Freeman, 

Edward  Hatch's  Estate,   Wenham. 

On  the  third  of  November  the  Committee  visited  ' '  The  Wind- 
mill," the  hospitable  abode  of  Edward  Hatch,  Esq.,  situated  on 
Lake  Wenham.  Mr.  Hatch's  aim  is  so  to  beautify  this  place  by 
the  judicious  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  to  make  it  pleasant 
and  agreeable  to  his  numerous  friends  when  they  visit  him  in  his 
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own  domain.  The  house  is  prettily  placed  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking Lake  Wenham,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  bodies  of 
water  in  this  section  of  the  country,  where  sailing  and  fishing  are 
enjoyed  by  all  the  lovers  of  those  sports.  Thirty -five  new  trees 
were  planted  this  Fall,  and  the  advice  of  this  Committee  will  be 
taken  in  all  future  operations. 

Edmund  M.  Wood   &  Co.'s  Waban  Rose  Houses,   Natick. 

The  last  visit  made  this  year  was  on  the  15th.  of  November  to 
the  Waban  rose  houses  of  Edmund  M.  Wood  &  Co.,  at  Natick. 
Our  object  was  to  inspect  a  house  of  roses.  The  house  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty -five  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  and  contained 
about  twenty-five  hundred  plants,  which  were  planted  in  solid 
beds  on  June  29th  last.  The  plants  were  very  vigorous,  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  splendidly  flowered,  and  consisted  of  Brides 
and  Bridesmaids  with  very  large  well  finished  blooms.  The  other 
houses  were  in  the  same  good  condition,  and  reflected  great  credit 
on  Mr.  Alexander  Montgomery,  who  has  charge  of  the  whole  plant. 
Two  new  houses,  erected  this  summer,  each  seven  hundred  feet 
long,  were  planted  to  American  Beauty  and  Liberty  roses,  and 
were  well  worth  looking  at,  as  they  are  the  longest  houses  ever 
visited  by  your  Committee. 

The  prizes  awarded  this  year  are  as  follows  : 

Special  Prize  from  the  John  A.  Lowell  Fund  : 

For  the  best  House  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  on  benches  : 

First,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spencer $30  00 

Society's  Prizes. 

For  the  best  House  of  Roses  : 

First,  E.  M.  Wood  &  Co 30  00 

For  the  best  House  of  Carnations  : 

First,  M.  A.  Patten 30  00 

For  the  best  House  of  Foreign  Grapes  : 

First,  E.  S.  Converse 30  00 

For  the  best  Strawberry  Garden  : 

First,  W.  II.  Heustis 30  00 

For  the  best  House  of  Cucumbers  : 

First,  William  Proctor 30  00 
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For  the  best  House  of  Lettuce 
First,  George  D.  Moore    . 

For  the  best  Vegetable  Garden  : 
First,  W.  H.  Heustis 


Gratuities. 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  House  of  Chrysanthemums  grown  on  benches 
Lothrop  &  Higgins,  Dahlia  Garden 
Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  House  of  Tomatoes,  grown  by  sub-irrigation 
Arthur  F.  Estabrook,  Estate 
O.  B   Hadwen,  •« 

Edward  Hatch,  " 

Mrs.  David  Nevins,         ".-... 
Col.  Charles  Pfaff,  Chrysanthemums  on  benches 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney,  House  of  Chrysanthemums  in 
for  effect         ...... 

Col.  Frederick  Mason,  Vegetable  Garden 


.    Silver  Gilt 
pots,  arranged 
.    Silver  Gilt 
.    Silver  Gilt 


30  00 
30  00 


20  00 
25  00 
30  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
25  00 
Medal. 

Medal. 
Medal . 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Patrick  Norton,  Boston,    Chairman, 

William  Wallace  Lunt, 

J.  Woodward  Manning, 

E.  W.   Wood, 

Warren  Howard  Heustis, 

Joseph  H.  Woodford, 

Jackson  T.  Dawson, 

Henry  W.  Wilson, 


Committee 

on 
Gardens. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's 

Herbariums. 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


By  HENRY  LINCOLN  CLAPP,  Chairman. 


In  the  spring  of  1900  a  kitchen  garden  was  established  on  the 
grounds  of  the  George  Putnam  School,  Roxbury,  for  reasons  that 
have  long  been  understood  and  appreciated  by  various  authorities, 
educational,  horticultural,  and  agricultural,  in  Europe. 

No  influence,  encouragement,  or  financial  aid  of  any  society,  or 
coterie  of  interested  neighbors  was  concerned  in  its  establishment. 
The  first  suggestion  of  using  the  land  for  a  garden  came  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  E.  P.  Seaver.  The  model  for 
planning  and  managing  it  came  from  Germany.  There  are  no 
models  of  complete  school  gardens  in  this  country. 

The  local  preacher,  Rev.  Seth  Carey,  observed  the  children  at 
work  in  the  garden,  back  of  his  residence,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  enterprise  contained  a  lesson  important  enough  to 
warrant  him  in  devoting  a  part  of  his  Sunday  sermon  to  its  pres- 
entation. Garden  work  would  keep  children  off  the  streets,  cul- 
tivate habits  of  industry  and  respect  for  other  people's  gardens, 
improve  their  observational  powers,  give  them  a  love  for  plant 
growth,  incline  them  to  better  manners  and  morals,  and  turn  their 
attention  towards  the  blessings  of  outdoor  life  as  an  offset  to  the 
strong  current  toward  shop  life. 
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Fig.  i. 


Straightening  and  planting  the  beds. 


A  piece  of  rough,  grassy  land,  four  rods  square,  was  ploughed 
by  a  friend  free  of  charge  ;  the  director  of  the  garden  paid  for 
manuring  it,  eighty-four  pupils  made  eighty-four  beds,  each  ten 
feet  long  and  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  them  on 
all  sides  with  walks  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  bought  tools,  seeds, 
and  plants  for  carrying  out  their  work. 

The  size  of  the  beds  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  beds  given 
to  school  children  in  Germany.  The  width  of  a  bed  is  such  that 
the  young  gardener  can  easily  reach  every  part  of  it  with  his  hand. 

The  formation  of  the  beds  according  to  lines  carefully  deter- 
mined was  a  good  lesson  in  simple  plotting ;  but  owing  to  the 
roughness  of  the  land  many  measurements  had  to  be  repeated 
before  the  beds  and  paths  could  be  exactly  located. 

Directions  for  planting  different  kinds  of  seeds  were  given  to  the 
pupils  in  their  class  rooms.  Some  seeds  were  to  be  planted  in 
hills,  some  in  drills,  some  barely  covered  with  earth  as  in  the  case 
of  very  fine  seeds,  some  with  more  earth  as  in  the  case  of  corn, 
beans,  and  potatoes.  Nevertheless  a  good  many  mistakes  were 
made  in  planting,  as  shown  later  when  the  young  plants  came  up. 
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Fig.   2. 


Weeding  and  watering. 


The  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  and  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  were 
very  thick,  and  the  necessity  for  transplanting  was  plain  when  the 
matted  plants  refused  to  increase  in  size,  while  those  that  came 
from  single  scattered  seeds  increased  in  size  rapidly. 

The  various  modes  of  plant  growth  were  very  interesting  to  the 
children.  Since  they  worked  in  the  garden  only  once  a  week,  on 
Monday  in  the  afternoon,  some  changes  in  the  plants  during  the 
week  excited  surprise.  The  appearance  of  the  bean  plants  pro- 
duced consternation.  There  was  a  suspicion  which  almost  amount- 
ed to  a  certainty  that  some  one  had  been  pulling  up  the  beans  and 
setting  them  out  again.  A  week  before  they  were  certainly  under 
the  ground  and  now  they  were  above  it.  The  children's  wrath  was 
appeased  when  they  were  told  that  that  was  the  bean's  way  of 
growing.  The  skin  of  the  onion  seed  at  the  end  of  the  grass-like 
shoot,  the  tap  roots  of  carrots,  parsnips,  etc.,  the  strong  spreading 
roots  of  corn  plants,  and  many  other  variations  in  plant  growth 
were  carefully  observed. 

The  transplanting  was  attended  with  many  failures  on  account 
of  the  great  disturbance  of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  One  girl  jerked 
up  her  bean  plants  with  her  right  hand   and   transferred   them  to 
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Fig.  3. 


Visit  of  the  Normal  School  pupils. 


her  left  till  she  had  a  large  bunch  and  then  put  them  into  the  earth 
as  if  they  had  been  so  many  lifeless  sticks.  Although  she  deluged 
them  with  water,  she  wondered  why  they  did  not  grow.  They 
simply  turned  yellow  and  vanished.  The  sowing  and  the  reaping 
and  the  care  between  were  full  of  lessons  of  failure  and  success, 
of  observation  and  comparison,  which  were  of  great  educational 
value.  The  children  could  hardly  wait  for  the  garden  day  to 
come.  The  sun  was  hot,  the  weeds  made  excellent  progress 
during  the  week,  and  the  work  was  often  hard  for  inexperienced 
workers  ;  but  interest  never  seemed  to  flag. 

Flowering  plants  as  well  as  vegetables  were  planted  in  some 
beds,  and  both  kinds  were  taken  home  a  number  of  times  during* 
the  summer.  Raw  peanuts  were  planted  and  the  production  of 
new  peanuts  was  a  constant  source  of  interest  to  the  children. 
Vegetable  roots,  such  as  beets,  various  kinds  of  turnips,  carrots, 
etc.,  were  planted  and  allowed  to  flower  and  go  to  seed.  The  big- 
roots  dwindled  away  in  proportion  as  they  put  their  life  into  the 
part  of  the  plant  above  ground  for  the  production  of  seed. 

The  pupils  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  visited  the  garden  three 
times  during  the  season  to  observe  the  children  at  work. 

The  children  who  left  the  city  during  the  long  summer  vacation 
found  their  beds  overgrown  with  weeds  when  they  returned  at  the 
opening  of  the  school.  About  half  the  beds  had  to  be  reassigned 
on  account  of  promotions    from   the   seventh  grade,   the   children 
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Fig.    4. 


Weeds  when  the  school  opened,  Sept.  12. 


who  have  gardens  being  confined  to  that  grade.  Weeding  was  the 
main  business  for  a  time ;  then  the  beds  were  put  in  shape  and 
planted  with  bulbs  —  tulips,  crocuses,  hyacinths,  etc.,  which  the 
children  bought.  So  next  spring  they  will  have  flowers  a  good 
deal  earlier  than  they  did  last  spring. 

Among  all  the  schemes  for  manual  training  in  this  country, 
there  is  not  one  that  is  carried  on  by  means  of  outdoor  work ;  all 
rely  on  indoor  work.  In  Europe  the  method  is  quite  different.  It 
certainly  has  a  wider  range  and  seems  more  suitable  for  children, 
taking  the  year  through.  During  the  warm  season  manual  training 
is  carried  on  out  of  doors  in  school  gardens  ;  but  during  the  cold 
season  Sloyd,  carving,  and  other  forms  of  indoor  work  are  carried 
on.  In  this  way  all  pupils  have  fine  opportunities  for  sharpening 
their  powers  of  observation  by  studying  plants  under  competent 
direction.  The  school  children  in  this  country  do  not  have  that 
advantage. 

The  Committee  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  educators,  horti- 
culturists, and  agriculturists  to  the  great  educational,  aesthetic, 
and  economic  value  of  school  garden  work  by  means  of  this  report, 
pictures,  description,  statistics,  and  all,  and  to  suggest  the  great 
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Fig.  .5. 


Weeding  contest  between  boys  and  girls. 


opportunity  presented  to  a  society  like  this,  for  instance,  to  en- 
courage and  extend  such  work,  of  which  so  much  is  done  in 
Europe  and  so  little  in  this  country.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider 
seriously  what  educators,  horticulturists,  and  agriculturists  in 
Europe  think  of  school  gardens,  and  what  they  have  done  to  put 
their  ideas  into  practice.  If  the  consideration  should  result  in  the 
Society's  taking  an  active  part  in  establishing  gardens  on  school 
premises,  and  should  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education  to  the  same  end,  the  cause  of  education,  hor- 
ticulture, and  agriculture  would  be  advanced,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  Europeans  engaged  in  similar  occupations  have  done. 

Austria-Hungary,  the  most  favored  place  for  school  gardens, 
has  eighteen  thousand ;  Sweden  in  1899  had  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy ;  all  public  elementary  schools  in  Belgium 
have  gardens,  each  at  least  thirty-nine  and  one-half  square  rods 
In  area ;  model  school  gardens  are  connected  with  five  normal 
schools  and  many  elementary  schools  in  Switzerland  ;  model  school 
gardens  are  connected  with  the  normal  schools  in  six  cities  of 
France,  and  no  plan  of  a  school  building  in  the  country  to  which 
the  State  contributes  is   accepted  unless    a   garden    is    attached ; 
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Fig.    6. 


Bulb  planting,  Nov.  15. 

middle  and  southern  Russia  have  many  school  gardens,  those  in 
one  province  alone  occupying  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  one 
half  acres  of  land ;  in  Germany  many  a  large  city  has  a  central 
school  garden  which  supplies  thousands  of  cuttings  for  the  use  of 
schools  ;  Magdeburg  has  such  a  garden  containing  nearly  sixty- 
two  acres,  Leipsic  three  acres,  Breslau,  Mannheim,  Dortmund,  and 
Cologne,  each  five  acres,  and  other  cities,  far  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  gardens  of  less  area. 

The  statements  made  concerning  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  1829,  seventy  years  ago,  are  just  as  applicable  now 
concerning  the  establishment  of  school  gardens.  Judge  Buel  of 
Albany  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "New  England  Farmer" 
and  in  it  said  :  "There  is  more  talent  in  Boston  and  vicinity  for 
such  an  association  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States." 
In  the  "New  England  Farmer"  of  January  9,  1829,  a  letter 
was  published,  the  writer  of  which  said  "Whatever  has  a  tend- 
ency to  promote  this  honorable,  useful,  and  independent  branch 
of  domestic  industry,  should  be  fostered  and  regarded. 
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The  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  never  been  backward  in 
promoting  any  object  of  public  utility ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
all  that  is  now  wanting  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  plan  here 
suggested  is  to  present  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  your 
readers.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  some  other  of  our  sister 
cities  have  preceded  us  in  the  good  work.  Let  us  go  and  do 
likewise."  To  make  these  statements  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
establishment  of  school  gardens  we  have  simply  to  change  the  last 
statement  thus  :  Most  European  countries  have  preceded  us  in  the 
good  work  from  twenty  to  forty  years.  Let  us  follow  their 
example. 

MEDFORD  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

The  gardens  at  the  Swan  and  Curtis  Schools  have  been  kept  up 
to  their  usual  excellence  during  the  past  year,  and  have  furnished 
the  classes  with  much  of  the  material  for  their  nature  lessons. 
As  the  pupils  of  these  schools  are  all  of  primary  grades  (grades 
I  to  III)  it  has  not  been  considered  wise  to  introduce  any  greater 
variety  of  plants  than  are  now  in  the  garden.  The  care  and  study 
of  these  are  sufficient  for  such  young  people,  the  ages  ranging  from 
five  to  nine  years. 

The  Brooks  School  made  a  beginning  on  its  garden  the  past  year, 
and  the  pupils  were  enthusiastic  to  get  it  well  stocked  with  wild 
flowers.  As  this  was  the  first  season,  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to 
give  a  list  of  the  specimens  introduced,  as  many  will  not  survive 
the  winter.  A  large  number  of  Asters  and  Ooldenrods  and  several 
Lactucas  have  evidently  found  a  permanent  home  in  this  garden,, 
having  been  planted  in  the  fall  of  1899.  The  garden  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  line  of  the  school  lot,  which  is  upwards 
of  three  hundred  feet,  and  each  schoolroom  has  its  allotted  portion 
in  which  to  cultivate  the  representatives  of  the  families  of  plants 
that  are  included  in  the  nature  study  of  the  grade.  The  fern 
garden  was  begun  in  the  season  of  1899,  and  has  now  a  good  list 
of    species.     The    following  have  been   successfully  established : 

Polypodium  vulgar e.  Asplenium  bulbiferum 
Adiantum  pedatum.  (in  schoolroom). 

Pterin  aquilina.  "         thelypteroides. 

Asplenium  TricJiomanes  "         Felix-foemina. 

(in  schoolroom). 
9 
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Camptosorus  rhizopJiyllus  Aspidium  marginale. 

(in  schoolroom).  "         acrostichoides. 


Phegopteris  polypodiodes.  Cystopteris  bulbifera. 

hexagonoptera.  u  fragilis. 

Dryopteris.  Onoclea  sensibilis. 
Aspidium  Noveboracense.  "     Struthiopteris. 

"       spinulosum  var.  Woodsia  Ilvensis. 


u 

It  u 


intermedium.  Osmunda  regalis. 
cristatum .  ' '  Clayton  iana. 

var.  "  cinnamomea. 

Goldianum.  Botrychium    ternatum. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN  AT  BATH,  MAINE. 

This  garden  which  was  started  in  1896,  has  now  forty-three 
flowering  plants  and  fifteen  ferns.  The  following  plants  were 
added  during  the  season  of  1900  : 

Coptis  trifolia.  Amphicarpcea  monoica. 

Viola  pedata.  Streprtopms  roseus. 

Viola  Canadensis,  a  small  root  in  1896,  has  borne  unusually 
large  flowers  on  very  long  stems,  and  has  spread  so  that  it  now 
covers  a  space  four  and  one  half  feet  by  five  feet. 

Aster  longifolius  has  produced  many  pink  flowers  of  large  size, 
some  of  them  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  Solomon's  Seal 
has  also  made  wonderful   growth  since  it  was  put  in,  in  1897. 

Solidago  juucea  formed  this  year  a  very  beautiful,  graceful 
clump,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  plant  when  put  in  the  year 
before. 

Some  of  the  girls  studied  the  flowers  and  ferns  as  they  came  for- 
ward in  the  spring,  drawing  them  in  the  different  stages,  noting 
dates  and  characteristics. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY.,   SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

Report  By  Emilie  Yunker. 

LOUISVILLE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

We  started  a  flower  garden  on  a  small  scale  in  our  school  yard 
last  year.  But  we  secured  a  larger  garden  space  in  a  neighbor's 
back  yard  in  the  vicinity  of  our  school,  through  the  kindness  of 
Joe  Mitchell  Lavielle's  mother. 
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Eleven  boys  and  girls,  averaging  seven  and  a  half  years  of  age, 
formed  the  Gardeners'  Club.  They  planted  such  rapid  growing 
plants  as  white  hyacinth  bean,  purple  flowering  bean,  balsam, 
zinnia,  cotton,  radishes,  carrots,  beets,  tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  pop- 
corn, of  which  we  popped  a  grape  basket  full  one  day  in  the  fall, 
in  Mrs.  Lavielle's  back  yard  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  chil- 
dren received  much  interest  and  useful  instruction  from  the  work 
which  they  did,  and  we  have  been  promised  twice  as  much  space  this 
coming  year. 

CONCERNING  SCHOOL  GARDENS  ELSEWHERE. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Longsdorf  of  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  has  been  commissioned 
to  prepare  a  bulletin  on  "Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools  in  Penn- 
sylvania." Fortunately  he  learned  of  the  school  garden  move- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  wrote  me  to  have  a  half- 
tone cut  of  children  at  work  in  a  school  garden  made  fr,r  him  to 
illustrate  his  bulletin,  and  sent  a  check  for  two  dollars  and  a  half 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  cut.  He  probably  received  the  cut  at  the 
end  of  the  third  day  after  his  order  was  received. 

In  his  letter  he  says:  "I  was  captivated  by  the  idea  of  the 
school  garden  feature  and  thought  it  applied  to  conditions  in  this 
State.  Strange  it  has  never  been  experimented  upon,  or  even 
mentioned,  where  land  is  so  abundant.  We  intend  to  work  up  the 
school  garden  in  this  State.  You  will  see  I  have  copiously  quoted 
from  your  article  (Popular  Science  Monthly,  Feb.,  1898),  and 
acknowledged  my  indebtedness  to  you  in  my  letter  of  transmittal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  this  state." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Moulton,  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Committee  of 
the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  much  interested  in 
cultivating  in  children  a  love  for  plants,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
says  :  "In  regard  to  our  work  here  I  would  state  that  some  money 
has  been  contributed  to  experiment  with  one  of  our  down-town 
school  grounds,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  during  the  coming 
summer  all  that  we  can  out  of  it. 

Last  year  forty  thousand  packages  of  flower  seeds  were  distrib- 
uted to  the  school  children,  who  paid  for  them  one  cent  each. 
This  year,  from  time  to  time,  we  shall  address  the  school  children 
on  this  subject,  and  wish  to  get  as  complete  a  list  of  slides  as  pos- 
sible— slides  of  school  grounds,  scholars  at  work,  vines,  shrubbery, 
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and  flowers.  We  wish  to  be  advised  as  to  whether  we  can  obtain 
the  photographs  of  which  yon  speak,  from  which  we  can  have 
slides  made,  and  if  so,  we  will  remit  for  them  on  receipt  of  your 
advice  as  to  their  cost.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  the 
report  on  the  distribution  of  seeds  last  year  as  soon  as  it  is  re- 
ceived from  the  printer." 

CHILDREN'S  HERBARIUMS. 

Concerning  the  exhibition  of  children's  herbariums  a  person  was 
heard  to  ask,  "What's  the  use  of  studying  them  dried  things?" 
Evidently  more  light  is  needed  in  respect  to  the  connection  of 
herbarium  work  with  the  proper  work  of  this  Society  or  any  other 
horticultural  society.  The  light  should  come  from  this  library  of 
ten  thousand  volumes, ^more  or  less.  Undoubtedly  there  are  per- 
sons whom  this  library  cannot  illuminate ;  but  a  suggestion  may 
do  some  good.  More  than  half  the  authors  of  these  books  studied 
"them  dried  things,"  and  thereby  were  enabled  to  write  their 
books.  The  names  of  Linnaeus,  De  Candolle,  Jacob  Bigelow,  and 
Asa  Gray  will  live  when  our  names  are  forgotten.  Professors 
Goodale,  Robinson,  Thaxter,  and  Fernald  of  Harvard  College  can 
tell  the  use  of  studying  "them  dried  things".  Walter  Deane  has 
collected  thirty -five  thousand  of  "them  dried  things,"  and  in  doing 
it  has  won  a  national  reputation  as  a  botanist.  Thousands  of 
professors  of  botany  in  colleges  and  scientific  societies  all  over  the 
world  have  studied  "them  dried  things,"  and  by  so  doing  have 
obtained  education,  reputation,  happiness,  and  a  good  living.  No 
one  can  expect  to  get  more  by  raising  cabbages  and  onions,  apples 
and  pears,  roses  and  chrysanthemums. 

The  good  thing  about  the  whole  work  is  that  "them  dried  things"  . 
are  first-hand  evidence  that  they  have  been  and  will  be  studied  as 
living  things.     The  influence  goes  through  the  life.    It  is  probable 
that  children  who  become  interested  in  plants,  living  or  dried,  will 
continue  to  study  them  in  adult  life. 

Arthur  C.  Faxon,  who  exhibited  plants  in  this  hall  up  to  the  age 
limit,  studied  rare  plants  last  summer  in  Randolph,  N.  H.  Miss 
Lucy  D.  Ellis,  who  won  the  first  Davenport  prize  of  fifty  native 
ferns  in  1897,  is  now  a  pupil  in  the  Boston  Normal  School,  pre- 
paring to  be  a  teacher.  She  has  been  invited  to  give  a  talk  on 
ferns  before  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Normal  School.     John 
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Murdoch,  Jr.,  who  had  an  unusually  large  collection  at  the  last 
exhibition,  found  a  very  rare  plant,  Cycloloma  platyphyllum]  in 
Orleans,  Mass.,  last  summer,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  "Rhodora"  by  the  New  England  Botanical  Club.  Its  ordinary 
range  is  from  Manitoba  westward  and  southward. 

A  new  and  especially  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was 
found  in  a  large  collection  of  strange  seeds  gathered  by  Mrs.  H.L. 
T.  Wolcott  on  her  journeys  to  the  South,  the  Bermudas,  Cal- 
ifornia, the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  other  places.  Some  were 
remarkable  in  shape,  others  in  color,  and  all  were  especially  inter- 
esting to  those  who  knew  by  actual  experience  how  and  where 
they  grew.  Most  of  the  names  would  give  the  reader,  though 
acquainted  with  the  flora  of  all  New  England,  no  idea  of  value. 

However,  there  were  in  the  collection  seeds  of  many  trees  and 
plants  whose  names  are  not  infrequently  mentioned  in  school  geog- 
raphies and  books  of  travel,  such  as  acacia  (six  kinds),  banyan, 
Barbadoes  cherry,  Bixa  Orellana  (dye  called  annotto  is  made  from 
the  seeds  and  used  in  coloring  butter  and  cheese) ,  sweet  and  sour 
sop,  cassia  (seeds  packed  in  like  a  roll  of  lozenges  and  partitions 
of  pods  used  in  preparing  chewing  tobacco),  calabash  (used  for 
bowls),  eucalyptus  of  several  kinds  (from  Australia),  india  rubber, 
litchi  (commonly  given  away  by  Chinese  laundrymen),  mesquite 
(from  Colorado  desert),  mango  (delicious  fruit),  pomegranate, 
persimmon,  royal  palm,  Madagascar  palm,  sugar  palm,  betel  palm, 
date  palm,  jaggery  palm,  morning-glory  (from  Africa,  the  seeds 
when  steeped  in  water  are  an  antidote  for  snake  bites),  pecan, 
guava  (excellent  fruit,  used  for  jelly),  lobed  oak  (three  thous- 
and feet  up  Mount  Lowe),  ginkgo  (Japan),  water  chestnut 
(from  China,  now  in  Concord  River),  and  tamarind  (used  for 
invalids). 

All  day  there  was  an  interested  company  looking  at  the  collec- 
tion and  listening  to  Mrs.  Wolcott's  desription  of  the  seeds  and 
the  trees  and  plants  which  produced  them. 

PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED    FOR    SCHOOL 
GARDENS    AND    CHILDREN'S    HERBARIUMS. 

SCHOOL   GARDENS. 

George  Putnam  School,  Roxbury,  first  prize   .      "   .         .         .         .    $15  00 
High  School,  Bath,  Maine,  second  prize 12  00 
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children's  herbariums. 

Flowering  Plants. —  For  fifty  specimens  : 
First  prize,  Edward  L.  Morse    . 
Second,  C.  Davis  Swain 

Gratuities :  — 

John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  additions 

Joseph  Murdoch,  for  one  hundred  and  forty-two  additions 

L.  B.  McLaughlin,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  additions 

Richard  Murdoch,  for  one  hundred  additions 

Ruth  Robinson,  for  sixty-four  additions 

Helen  Robinson,  for  fifty  additions 

Robert  D.  Morse,  for  fifty  additions 

Philip  Morse,  for  fifty  additions 

Winthrop  Swain,  for  fifty  additions 

Marion  L.  French,  for  forty-one  additions 

Olive  L.  French,  for  thirty-eight  additions 

Bessie  R.  Parmenter,  for  thirty-four  additions 

Ferns. —  For  thirty  specimens  : 

First  prize,  Cristine  Dudley  Clapp     . 

Second,  Edith  A.  Cumberland    . 
For  twenty  specimens  : 

First  prize,  Bertha  Wood 

Second,  Maud  L.  Barnes    .... 
For  fifteen  specimens  : 

Second  prize,  Joseph  Murdoch 
For  ten  specimens  : 

First  prize,  Edith  M.  Butcher 

Second,  Grace  M.  H.  Stack 
For  five  specimens  : 

First  prize,  Bessie  R.  Parmenter 

Second,  Henry  Rothenburg        .         .         . 

Gratuity :  — 
John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  six  additions 

Sedges. 

Gratuities:  — 
John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  twenty-five  additions 
Olive  L.  French,  for  ten  additions 

Grasses. 

Gratuities : 
John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  twenty  additions 
John  Murdoch,  Jr.,  for  miscellaneous  collections 


2  00 

1  50 

is       5  00 

4  00 

s 

2  50 

3  00 

3  25 

3  00 

2  50 

2  50 

2  00 

1  75 

2  75 

2  25 

5  00 

4  00 

3  50 

3  00 

3  00 

2  00 
1  00 

75 
50 

50 


2  00 
1  25 


2  00 
50 
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SCHOOL   HERBARIUMS. 

For  the  best  Herbarium  of  seven  classes  : 

Second  prize,  Franklin  Primary  School,  Holbrook 

Total  for  Gardens  and  Herbariums 


6  00 


$100  00 


200  00 
16  55 


$216  55 


The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Society  for  the  use  of 
of  the  Committee  was  : 
For  Prizes  and  Gratuities  .         .  $125  00 

For  Current  Expenses  .  75  00 

Received  from  sales  of  paper 

Awarded  for  School  Gardens 

Awarded  for  Herbariums 

Printing     .... 

Paper         .... 

Advertising 

Expressage,  posters,  stamping,  etc. 

Postage,  wrappers,  etc.     . 

Total  Expense         ...  .     154  47 


$27 

00 

73 

00 

21 

00 

15 

92 

5 

60 

10 

00 

1 

95 

Balance  unexpended 


$62  08 


Henry  L.  Clapp,  Chairman, 

Miss  Katharine  W.   Huston, 

William  P.   Rich, 

Charles  W.  Jenks, 

Mrs.  H.  L.  T.  Wolcott, 

Henry  S.  Adams, 

W.  E.  C.  Rich,  Secretary, 

99  Moreland  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass 


Roxbury, 

Roxbury,  [Committee  on 
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School 
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REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE    ON    NATIVE    PLANTS. 


By  Henry  Lincoln  Clapp. 


The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Native  Plants  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  struggle  for  money  prizes,  but  aim  simply  to  do 
good  service  to  others,  especially  children,  that  in  itself  being  a 
sufficient  reward.  No  member  of  the  Committee  has  ever  profited 
one  cent  in  money  by  ten  years'  work,  or  less,  in  interesting  chil- 
dren in  native  plants  and  the  growth  of  plants  in  general.  Money 
won  by  gardens  has  been  spent  on  the  same  gardens,  the  benefits 
of  which  have  been  distributed  among  many  children.  Money  has 
been  awarded  for  herbariums  as  economically  as  if  it  had  been  the 
personal  property  of  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  on  School  Gardens  and  Children's  Herbariums 
took  up  the  work  concerning  the  exhibition  of  native  plants  with 
some  reluctance,  because  it  was  not  children's  work,  for  which  the 
Committee  was  brought  into  being,  and  the  members,  who  had  for 
years  been  responsible  for  the  work  and  had  done  it,  were  teachers 
who  invariably  left  the  state  during  the  long  summer  vacations, 
and  who  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  judge  exhibits  of 
native  plants  Saturdays.  However,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  educational,  and  not  the  money  side  of  the  work  should  be 
kept  uppermost,  the  Committee  as  a  whole  became  responsible  for 
the  work,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  done  in  an  excellent 
manner  by  the  two  members  who  have  been  appointed  recently 
and  could  judge  the  exhibits,  Messrs.  Jenks  and  Adams. 
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That  the  exhibitors  might  have  in  view  some  points  which  make 
for  an  attractive  and  instructive  display  of  native  plants,  the 
Committee  have  recommended  the  use  of  score  cards  including  the 
following  points  and  their  relative  value  : 

1.  (25  points)  Completeness  of  specimens  (typical  leaves  of 
asters,  cleistogamous  flowers,  radical  leaves,  and  other  character- 
istic parts). 

2.  (25  points)  Educational  value  (species  of  the  same 
genus,  varieties  of  the  same  species,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison ;  a  number  of  pyrolas,  roses,  viburnums  and  other  flowers 
blossoming  at  the  same  time) . 

3.  (20  points)     Rarity  of  specimens. 

4.  (10  points)     Freshness  (not  wilted  or  dried). 

5.  (10  points)  Neatness  (no  dead  leaves,  cobwebs,  slime, 
straggling  branches,  etc.). 

6.  (10  points)  Color  arrangement  (avoid  blue  and  purple, 
scarlet  and  lake  reds,  etc.,  in  juxtaposition). 

More  than  three  specimens  of  a  single  species  will  disqualify 
the  bottle  in  proportion  to  the  excess.  This  restriction  seems 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  rare  wild  flowers,  which  are  be- 
coming rarer,  large  masses  of  which  have  been  used  to  make  a  fine 
display.    Three  typical  specimens  tell  as  much  as  a  larger  number. 

The  exhibits  of  native  plants  were  fine  all  through  the  season 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  botanists  and  those  who  wish  to 
know  wild  flowers.  The  number  of  exhibitors  also  made  the  native 
plant  exhibitions  notable  for  their  size  and  quality.  Some  of  the 
collections  which  did  not  receive  prizes  were  well  worthy  of  them ; 
but  only  three  prizes  were  offered  and  won,  and  all  meritorious 
collections,  except  the  best  three,  received  nothing.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  distribution  of  the  money  for  premiums  will  prove 
more  serviceable.  Five  prizes  instead  of  three  will  enable  more 
exhibitors  to  win  a  prize.  It  is  hoped  that  the  diminished  money 
value  of  the  premiums  will  not  impair  the  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tions. If  it  does,  the  inference  will  be  that  the  desire  for  money 
is  greater  than  the  desire  to  interest  and  instruct  the  many  visitors 
that  are  always  seen  studying  the  native  plants  on  exhibition. 
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PRIZES    AND    GRATUITIES    AWARDED   FOR   NATIVE 

PLANTS. 

1900. 

May  5. 

Native  Plants. — Collection  of^thirty  bottles  of  named  species  and 
varieties,  one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell $8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager .         6  00 

Third,  Miss  Genevieve  Doran  4  00 

May   12. 
Gratuity :  — 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 1  00 

May  19. 

Gratuity :  — 
Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 1  00 

May   26. 

Gratuity : — 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

June  2. 
Gratuity : — 
Miss  Genevieve  Doran 2  00 

June  12  and  13,   (postponed  from  June  6  and  7). 

Native  Plants. — Collection  of  thirty  bottles  of  named  species  and 
varieties,  one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell .         8  00 

Second,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager 6  00 

Third,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran  .         .   •      .         4  Ofr 

June   16. 

Cultivated  Native  Plants. —  Collection  of   species  and  varieties 
not  common  to  cultivation  : 

First,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 4  00 

Second,  Arthur  Clark 3  00 

June   23. 
Gratuity :  — 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

June  30. 
Gratuity: — 
Miss  Edith  Xoyes 1  00- 
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July  7. 

Native  Plants. —  Collection  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  named 
species  and  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 8  00 

Second,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 6  00 

Third,  Carl  Blomberg 4  00 

July  14. 

Native  Ferns. —  Collection  of  named  species  and  varieties  : 

First,  Carl  Blomberg 6  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell  ....         .         .         5  00 

Third,  Chester  C.  Kingman 4  00 

Cultivated  Native   Plants. — Collection  of  species  and  varieties 
not  common  to  cultivation  : 

First,  Miss  Edith  Noyes 4  00 

Second,  Arthur  Clark 3  00 

July  21. 

Gratuity :  — 
Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 2  00 

July  28. 

Native  Plants. —  Collection  not  exceeding  forty  bottles  of  named 
species  and  varieties,  one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Carl  Blomberg 8  00 

Second,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 6  00 

Third,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Eager .         4  00 

August  4. 
Gratuities :  — 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell        ...  3  00 

Miss  Genevieve  Doran 1  00 

August  11. 

Cultivated  Native  Plants. — Collection  of  species  and  varieties 
not  common  to  cultivation  : 
Second,  Arthur  Clark 3  00 

Gratuity :  — 
Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

August   18. 
Gratuity : — 
Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 1  00 

August  25. 

Gratuities : — 

Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 2  00 

Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 1  00 
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September  5. 

Native  Plants. —  Collection  of  forty  bottles  of  named  species  and 
varieties,  one  bottle  of  each  : 

First,  Miss  Alice  L.  Grinnell 8  00 

Second,  Carl  Blomberg 6  00 

Third,  Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mohie  S.  Doran  .         .         .         4  00 

October  6. 

Gratuity : — 
Misses  Eleanor  A.  and  Mollie  S.  Doran 2  00 

APPLETON    SILVER   MEDAL. 

Miss   Alice  L.    Grinnell,    she  having  taken  four   first  prizes   for  Native 
Plants. 

APPLETON   BRONZE   MEDALS. 

Carl  Blomberg,  he  having  taken  the  next  greatest  number  of  first  prizes 

for  Native  Plants. 
Miss  Edith  Noyes,  she  having  taken  two  first  prizes  for  Cultivated  Native 

Plants. 
Estimated  cost  of  Medals $14  00 

Amount  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Committee         .         .         .     186  50 
Amount  of  Prizes,  Gratuities,  and  Medals         .         .         .         .         .     159  00 


Balance  unexpended $27  50 


REPORT 


OF     THE 


Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


By  HARVEY  N.   SHEPARD,  Chairman. 


The  Committee  on  Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement  respect- 
fully report  that  during  the  year  it  has  proceeded  with  the  work 
previously  begun  relative  to  roadside  trees,  and,  largely  by  means 
of  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  has  increased  the  replies  of  information 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cities  and  towns  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  number  stated  in  its  report  of  last  year,  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty -five.  The  collation  of  this  information  is 
under  way,  and  involves  the  mapping  of  the  results  of  inquiries 
regarding  the  distribution  of  species  and  the  consideration  thereof 
from  the  point  of  view  of  life  zones.  This  part  of  our  work  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Biological  Survey,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  considers  it  to  be  of  much  scientific  value  and  looks  for 
the  results  of  our  investigation  as  likely  to  be  of  service  in  the 
general  transcontinental  work  of  his  division. 

The  interest  in  roadside  trees,  to  which  we  referred  previously, 
continues,  and  the  Committee  has  been  brought  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  men  and  women  throughout  the  Commonwealth  who  are 
interested  in  roadside  improvement  and  are  waiting  anxiously  the 
help  which  this  Society  can  give.  The  correspondence  required 
during  the  year,  in  keeping  in  touch  with  these  people  and  others 
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in  the  same  relation  and  by  responding  to  their  inquiries  and  re- 
quests for  help  in  matters  of  information  and  advice,  has  been 
considerably  more  than  last  year,  and  has  been  of  far  reaching 
value  in  furthering  the  preservation  and  improvem  ent  of  our  road- 
side trees.  The  State  Highway  Commission  welcomes  our  help  in 
this  respect.  The  two  societies  which  today  are  doing  the  most  to 
instruct  and  organize  in  these  matters  are  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Association  and  our  Society,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  workers  in  both  societies  are  in  cordial  and 
sympathetic  relation.  The  credit  for  this  portion  of  our  work  is 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  James 
Sturgis  Pray. 

We  have  begun  upon  another  branch  of  our  work  in  an  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  economic  value  of  wood  planting  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  trust  to  be  able  during  the  year  to  make  a  report 
relative  thereto. 

One  of  the  duties  confided  to  the  Committee  by  the  vote  of  the 
Society  appointing  its  members,  is  the  giving  of  information  of 
the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to  forests  and  trees.  Tn 
order  that  we  might  act  intelligently  upon  this  portion  of  our  work, 
and  also  because  such  a^compilation  may  be  of  value  generally,  we 
have  made  an  examination  of  all  the  statutes  of  the  Commonwealth 
relative  to  forests  and  trees,  and  have  made  a  compilation  thereof , 
which  now  is  submitted  to  the  Society,  with  our  recommendation 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  form  of  a^pamphlet  for  general  distribution. 

For  the  Committee, 

Harvey  N.   Shepard, 

Chairman. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


'COMMITTEE     OF    ARRANGEMENTS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1903. 


By  JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  Chairman. 


As  the  last  year  of  the  Century  draws  to  a  close,  we  are  glad 
to  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  the  work  performed  by  your  Com- 
mittee in  the  limited  quarters  at  our  disposal.  The  scheduled  ex- 
hibitions have  been  generally  very  full  and  at  times  we  have  had 
difficulty  in  finding  space  for  exhibitors  to  display  their  exhibits 
in  a  proper  manner. 

However,  we  now  see  in  the  near  future  the  completion  of  our 
new  hall  where  almost  unlimited  space  will  be  at  the  disposal  of  all 
persons  wishing  to  compete  for  the  very  liberal  prizes  offered  by 
our  Society. 

The  two  exhibitions  at  which  an  admittance  fee  was  charged 
were  only  fairly  attended  and  the  result  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  amounts  received  are  appended  at  the  end  of  this 
report. 

The  daily  press  have  been  vigilant  in  their  reports  of  our  exhi- 
bitions, and  we  are  under  obligations  to  them  for  such  copious 
reports  as  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  their  columns. 
We  are  also  under  obligations  to  the  numerous  gardeners  for  the 
unflagging  interest  they  display  at  the  shows,  and  we  try  to 
make  it  interesting  and  attractive  for  them  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  fund  voted  each  year  by  our  Society 
for  extraordinary  expenses  of  your  Committee  for  their  benefit. 
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By  the  unanimous  vote  or  your  Committee,  the  opening  of  the 
new  Horticultural  Building  by  a  grand  exhibition  has  been  placed 
in  competent  hands,  and  we  may  expect  early  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  Century  an  exhibition  of  unusual  magnificence. 


$272  50 
719  75 

$992  25 


Receipts  at  the  Spring  Show      .... 
Receipts  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Show 

Total 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

J.    H.    Woodford, 

William   Wallace    Lunt, 

J.    Woodward   Manning,      /      Committee 

E.    W.    Wood,  \  of 

Warren    Howard    Heustis, {Arrangements. 

Patrick   Norton, 

Robert   Farquhar, 


REPORT  OF  DELEGATE 


TO    THE 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


As  a  new  member  of  the  Board,  your  delegate  was  assigned  to 
the  Committee  on  Experiments  and  Station  work,  and  has  twice 
visited  the  Station  at  Amherst,  in  June,  and  in  September  (when 
the  crops  were  more  fully  developed) ,  and  examined  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Departments  under  Professors 
Brooks  and  Maynard. 

The  experiments  of  Prof.  Brooks  with  various  fertilizers  in 
combination  on  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  are  very 
interesting  and  suggestive,  and  a  very  important  study  for  culti- 
vators, so  many  difficulties  existing  in  the  path  of  him  who  works 
against  the  obstacles  which  Nature  interposes,  may  be  quite 
smoothed  away  by  understanding  these  chemical  principles.  Your 
delegate  saw  also  the  application  of  various  manures  for  grass  land, 
and  the  marked  results  from  it ;  and  the  very  successful  work  in 
the  crop  of  clover  (sown  in  midsummer)  growing  between  the  rows 
of  ensilage  corn. 

Prof.  Maynard,  in  the  fruit  department,  furnished  an  object 
lesson  for  cultivators  to  judge  by  comparison  what  are  the  varieties 
best  suited  for  their  various  purposes,  as  well  as  the  best  prevent- 
ives of  insect  pests.  Prof.  Maynard  has  shown  marked  skill  in 
the  condition  and  variety  of  his  greenhouse  plants,  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  his  grounds,  and  the  fine  collection  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  plants  for  his  borders. 

Wm.    H.    Spooner, 

Delegate. 
December  1st,   1900. 
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REPORT 


TO    THE 


STATE  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


Hon.  J.  W.   Stockwell,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Dear  Sir  : — 

As  Inspector  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  I  make 
the  following  report : 

The  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Society  opened  March  20,  1900, 
with  a  splendid  display  of  plants  and  flowers,  Spring  bulb  plants, 
and  a  fine  collection  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  collection  of 
curious  old  Japanese  plants,  some  one  hundred  years  old,  was 
shown.  The  Rhododendron  Exhibition  opened  June  12th  with 
many  specimens  of  very  excellent  variety.  In  addition  there  were 
many  potted  and  cut  flowers.  This  exhibition  was  originally 
intended  for  June  6th,  but  the  season  being  very  unfavorable  for 
the  growth  of  these  plants,  it  was  postponed,  and  the  visitors  saw 
that  nothing  had  been  lost  by  waiting.  June  2 2d  the  Rose  and 
Strawberry  Exhibition  was  opened,  and  there  was  in  addition  a 
very  handsome  display  of  grapes  and  peaches  ;  also  a  large  collec- 
tion of  vegetables.  The  roses  were  especially  beautiful.  Sep- 
tember 5th  and  6th  the  Annual  Plant  and  Flower  Show  was  held. 
Magnificent  specimens  of  both  were  shown;  also  foreign  grapes. 
September  27th  and  28th  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Show  was  held, 
the  halls  being  filled  with  masses  of  familiar  and  new  varieties. 
The  number  of  varieties  and  novelties  was  greater  than  at  any 
show  the  Society  has  held.  November  6-9  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  was  held.  There  was  an  excellent  collection  of  these  flowers, 
many  new  kinds  showing  the  skill  of  the  gardener. 
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Prize  exhibitions  of  plants  and  flowers  were  held  on  Saturday, 
January  6th  and  Saturday,  February  3d,  from  12  M.  to  2  P.M.  A 
prize  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  held  on  Saturday,  April  7th ; 
one  of  plants,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  on  Saturday,  May  5th ; 
one  of  pelargoniums,  hardy  primulas,  and  herbaceous  plants,  on 
Saturday,  May  19th ;  a  special  Pseony  Exhibition,  on  Saturday, 
June  16th;  a  special  exhibition  of  aquatic  plants,  etc.,  on  Sat- 
urday, August  18th;  an  exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables, on  Saturday,  September  loth;  and  one  of  winter  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  Saturday,  November  17th.  All  of  these  were 
open  from  12  M.  to  3  P.M.  A  special  exhibition  of  orchids  was 
held  on  Saturday,  December  8th,  from  12  M.  to  2  P.M.  Prize 
exhibitions  were  held  every  Saturday  from  June  30th  to  August 
18th,  inclusive. 

The  Society  appropriated  $8,150  for  prizes  for  the  year  1900. 

April  1,  1901,  the  Society  hopes  to  be  in  its  new  building, 
corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Huntington  Avenues,  where  every- 
thing will  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  exhibitors. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.'I.  Bowditch, 

Inspector. 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


The  Committee  on  Lectures  and  Publication  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

In  the  winter  of  1900  we  had  the  following  Lectures  delivered 
in  our  Hall : — 

January  13.  The  Rusts  of  Horticultural  Plants.  By  Professor 
Byron  D.  Halsted,  of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  This  Lecture  was 
delivered  on  the  John  Lewis  Russell  Foundation. 

January  20.  Half  a  Century's  Experience  in  Ornamental  Tree 
Planting.     By  O.  B.  Hadwen,  Worcester. 

January  27.  The  Procession  of  Fowers.  By  Miss  Mira  Lloyd 
Dock,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

February  10.  Gardens,  Fields,  and  Wilds  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.     By  John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar,  Boston. 

February  17.  The  Future  Outlook  for  the  Fruit  Grower.  By 
S.  D.  Willard,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

February  24.  Stereopticon  Lecture  on  Massachusetts  Forestry. 
By  Mrs.  Mary  Lathrop  Tucker,  Newton.  This  Lecture  was  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry  Association. 

March  10.  Carnations  and  their  Development.  By  C.  W. 
Ward,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

March  17.  Japanese  Plums.  By  George  S.  Butler,  Cromwell, 
Conn. 

March  24.  Apple  Culture  for  Profit.  By  J.  H.  Hale,  South 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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March  31.  Fungus  Diseases  Common  to  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes, 
and  Lettuce  Under  Glass.  By  Professor  Greorge  E.  Stone,  Am- 
herst. 

We  have  also  had  the  following  printed  :  Schedule  of  Prizes  for 
1900,  Part  II  of  Transactions  of  1899,    and  minor  publications. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Aaron  Low, 

James  H.  Bowditch,  y  Committee. 

E.  W.  Wood, 


REPORT 


OF    THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  TEE  LIBRAEY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one,  as  far  as  the  library  is 
concerned  and  the  accessions  to  its  stores  have  been  as  numerous 
and  as  valuable  as  those  of  the  average  of  preceding  years.  The 
proverb  that  when  one  door  shuts  another  door  opens,  has  been 
well  exemplified  during  the  last  two  years.  When  the  Stickney 
Fund  lapsed,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Library  would 
come  to  a  stand-still  as  far  as  the  purchase  of  books  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  following  year  the  Society  allowed  the  , Committee 
$1000,  all  we  asked  for,  and  this  year,  though  the  amount  granted 
was  necessarily  curtailed,  we  have  received  $85.00  from  the  sale 
of  duplicate  books,  and  $91.00  of  interest  from  the  Farlow  be- 
quest. Moreover,  this  bequest  of  $2,500  which  the  Society  has 
voted  to  apply  to  the  needs  of  the  Library,  and  the  direct  bequest 
of  $5000  from  the  late  J.  D.  W.  French  will  go  far  toward  replac- 
ing the  Stickney  Fund.  Three  collections  of  books  have  been 
received  during  the  year ;  one  from  the  late  Waldo  O.  Ross,  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Library  Committee, —  largely  devoted  to 
succulent  plants,  in  which  Mr.  Ross  was  much  interested ;  one 
from  Mr.  French,  in  addition  to  the  bequest  of  money  just  men- 
tioned, and  the  third  from  Charles  E.  Richardson,  being  a 
part  of  the  library  of  the  late  John  Owen. 

For  obvious  reasons  we  say  nothing  about  lack  of  room ;  that 
appeal  so  frequently  made  in  the  past  may  now  be  omitted  for 
many  years  ;  when  we  next  report  we  shall  be  in  new  quarters 
with  nothing  to  complain  of  on  that  score. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  E.   Kndicott, 

Chairman. 


REPORT 


OF   THE 


SECRETARY  AND  LIBRARIAN. 


The  work  in  this  department  has,  as  usual,  not  varied  widely 
from  that  of  most  years.  In  one  respect  I  wish  that  it  had.  In 
my  last  report  I  remarked  that  u  a  chairman  of  a  committee  or  a 
lecturer  has  it  just  as  much  in  his  power  as  ever  to  delay  publica- 
tion of  the  Transactions  by  negligence  in  making  his  report  or  in 
returning  his  paper  with  revisions."  These  words  were  too  true 
and  publication  has  again  been  delayed  from  these  causes. 
Other  unavoidable  circumstances,  among  them  an  illness  of  two 
weeks,  largely  caused  by  close  application  and  confinement,  in  a 
discouraging  struggle  to  cope  with  work  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
force  employed  here,  have  conspired  to  delay  publication  beyond 
what  was  desired  and  hoped  for.  The  Schedule  of  Prizes,  however r 
formed  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  it  should  be  ready  by  the  first 
of  January,  and  as  much  earlier  as  possible.  The  second  part  of 
the  Transactions  for  1899  was  published  in  June,  and  the  first 
part  for  1900  is  now  nearly  through  the  press.  The  Society  may 
be  assured  that  no  efforts  on  my  part  or  on  the  part  of  those  who 
assist  in  the  work  in  this  room  will  be  wanting  to  have  all  publi- 
cations appear  as  early  as  possible,  but  we  cannot  undertake  the 
impossible.  I  may  add  that  one  other  society  in  this  state  has 
experienced  the  same  trouble  in  the  prompt  issue  of  its  publica- 
tions, from  the  same  causes  that  I  have  mentioned  above. 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  that  on  account  of  the  crowded 
state  of  the  bookcases  it  was  deemed  better  to  employ  a  larger 
part  than  before  of  the  Society's  appropriation  in  the  binding  of 
books  and  less  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  that  this  purpose  had 
been  carried  out.  It  has  been  continued  in  the  year  since  my  last 
report,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  books  bound  has  been 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 
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In  1896,  at  the  suggestion  of  President  Appleton,  a  special 
effort  was  made  to  procure  such  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  we  did  not  already  possess.  This 
effort  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  the  result  that 
our  set  of  these  publications  is  very  nearly  complete.  Its  value 
will  be  greatly  increased  by  a  Card  Catalogue  of  these  publications 
which  was  begun  by  the  Department  during  the  present  year,  and 
is  supplied  gratuitously  to  all  libraries  deemed  worthy  to  receive  it. 
This  result  will,  however,  not  be  obtained  without  adding  to  the 
labor  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  care  for  the  library,  who  already 
had  in  their  charge  three  card  catalogues,  the  smallest  of  which 
contains  20,000  cards. 

The  present  year  has  been  remarkable  beyond  any  preceding- 
one  in  the  reception  of  three  donations  of  books  from  deceased 
members,  we  having  had  the  privilege  of  selecting  such  books  as 
we  desired  from  the  libraries  of  Waldo  O.  Ross,  a  former  Chair- 
man, and  J.  D.  W.  French,  a  member,  of  the  Library  Committee. 
Our  Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Richardson,  has  also  afforded  us  the 
same  privilege  with  regard  to  the  library  of  his  uncle,  the  late 
John  Owen.  Mr.  Ross  having  been  especially  interested  in  Suc- 
culent Plants,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  received  from  his 
library  are  on  that  subject,  and  in  like  manner  those  from  Mr. 
French  relate  largely  to  Forestry,  which  was  a  favorite  subject 
with  him.  Among  these  gifts  are  many  valuable  books  which  fill 
gaps  in  the  Library  that  we  have  long  desired  to  efface. 

A  gift  of  another  class  is  uOne  Thousand  American  Fungi,"  by 
Charles  Mcllvaine  and  Robert  K.  Macadam,  with  colored  plates 
and  many  other  illustrations.  A  gratifying  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  acquisition  of  this  book,  on  a  subject  in  which  so 
much  interest  is  now  felt,  is  that  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Macadam 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  help  derived  from  this  library  in  its 
preparation.  Another  book  on  this  subject  is  "  Mushrooms,  Ed- 
ible, Poisonous,  etc.,"  by  George  Francis  Atkinson,  Professor  of 
Botany,  in  Cornell  University.  This  book,  which  was  acquired  by 
purchase,  is  illustrated  with  many  excellent  photographs  and  col- 
ored plates. 

Other  notable  acquisitions  are  the  eighth  and  best  edition  of 
4 'Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary;"  also  the  first  folio  edition; 
"Munting's  Phytographia  Curiosa,"  folio,  1727;   and  a  reprint  of 
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"Walter  of  Henley's  Husbandry,"  a  work  dating  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  Lamarck's  "Tableau  Ency elope dique"  has 
been  completed,  an  object  at  which  we  have  been  aiming  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  new  editions  of  Veitch's  "Manual  of  the  Coni- 
ferae,"  and  Barron's  "  Vines  and  Vine  Culture,"  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  authors.  Two  volumes  of  Professor  Bailey's  Cy- 
clopedia of  American  Horticulture  have  been  published  during  the 
year,  and  of  this  comprehensive  work  we  have  bought  two  copies, 
in  order  to  have  one  for  circulation  as  well  as  reference.  The 
same  course  has  been  pursued  with  regard  to  Nicholson's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening,"  of  which  a  supplementary  volume  has 
been  published,  to  be  followed  by  a  second  ;  and  also  with  regard 
to  some  other  works  that  are  desired  both  for  reference  here  and 
for  home  study.  "The  Century  Book  of  Gardening"  is  an  elegant 
work,  which  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  close  of  one 
century  and  the  beginning  of  another.  "The  Book  of  Gardening,  a 
Hand-book  of  Horticulture,"  edited  byW.  D.  Drury,  is  a  solid  and 
comprehensive  manual.  Both  these  works  are  very  fully  illustrated. 
Mawson's  "Art  and  Craft  of  Gardening,"  is  one  of  the  latest 
works  specially  devoted  to  landscape  gardening.  Eight  more  vol- 
umes of  King's  Photographs  have  been  received  during  the  year, 
containing  views  in  parks  in  Rochester,  Albany,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Providence,  Springfield,  Washington,  Buf- 
falo, Detroit,  Boston,  and  other  cities,  and  also  in  Biltmore. 
"Nature's  Garden,  an  aid  to  Knowledge  of  our  Wild  Flowers  and 
their  Insect  Visitors,"  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  with  many  colored 
plates,  and  other  illustrations,  is  a  more  extensive  attempt  than 
those  previously  made  to  assist  in  the  study  of  flowers  by  classify- 
ing them  according  to  color. 

"Our  Native  Ferns,  a  History  of  the  British  Species  and  their 
Varieties,"  by  E.  J.  Lowe,  in  two  volumes,  with  seventy-nine 
colored  plates,  and  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  wood  cuts,  is  be- 
lieved to  make  our  collection  of  the  books  of  this  enthusiast  in 
fern  study  and  culture  complete.  Harshberger's  "Botanists  of 
Philadelphia  and  their  Work,"  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  Botany  in  America.  Many  more  might 
be  mentioned,  but  we  must  cease  with  the  "  Flore  d'Owara  et  de 
Benin  en  Afrique,"  a  folio  volume  by  M.  Palisot-Beauvois,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  colored  plates  of  the  plants  of  that  region. 
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Before  the  close  of  another  year  we  trust  that  the  Library  will 
be  in  a  room  where  there  is  space  enough  to  permit  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  books  so  that  one  volume  shall  never  be  hidden  by 
another. 

ROBERT   MANNING, 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  1900. 


Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  in  account  current  with  Charles 

E.  Richardson,  December  S  1st,  1900. 

Dr. 

To  amount  paid  on  account  of  Library  in  1900 
"         " .         "   Interest    on     Funds     for    Prizes,     credited 

opposite 

"         "  "   Mortgage 

"         "  "   Interest  on  Mortgage     .... 

"         "  "on  account  of  Building  on  Massachusetts  Ave 

"         "       loaned  on  call  with  collateral  security   . 

"         "  "       Wm.  A.  Hayes  and  A.  P.  Loring,  Trustees 

"         "      paid  for  Chicago  &  West  Michigan  R.  R.  Bonds 

"         "  "     ';   Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.R 

Bonds 

"         "  "     "    Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  111.  Div. 

R,  R.  Bonds         .... 
"         "  "     "   Legal   Services   in   settlement   of   F.    B 

Hayes's  Estate     .... 
."         "  "     "   Taxes  on  Real  Estate  in  South  Boston 

"         "  ;'    on  Prizes  awarded  in  1899  paid  in  1900,  viz. 

"         ••  "  "     for  Plants  .         .       $2,072  10 

"  "  "       "  Flowers  ..        .         2,061  27 

"         "  "  "       "  Fruits     .         .         .         1,596  00 

"         "  "  "       "  Vegetables      .         .        1,185  80 

"         "  "  "       "  Gardens    and     Green- 

houses .  365  00 

"         "  "  "       "  Native  Plants  .  167  85 

"■  School     Gardens     and 

Children's  Herbariums  112  50 
"  H.  H.  HunneweU   Tri- 
ennial Prize  .  160  00 
"       "  H.  H.  HunneweU,  Prizes 

for  Rhododendrons       105  00 


$700  00 

1,792  99 
225,000  00 

4,025  00 

87,696  83 

130,000  00 

3,488  76 

9,987  50 

27,523  75 

51,625  00 

3,586  35 
189  63 


Amount  carried  forward 


87,825  52 
8553,441  33 
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To 


Amount  brought  forward  . 
amount  paid  for  Heating 
"  "      "   Lighting 


' '    Water  Rates 

"   Labor  . 

"    Stationery,      Printing,    and 
Postage 

"    Taxes    . 

"   Incidentals    . 

"   Repairs 

"    Committee  of  Arrangements 

"  "         on  School  Gardens 

and  Children's  Herbariums 

"    Committee  on  Lectures  and 
Publication 

"    Committee  on  Forestry  and 
Roadside       Improvement 

1 '    Salaries  of  Treasurer,  Secre- 
tary and  Assistants  . 

"    Salaries  of  Committees 

' '   Rent  of  Building  on  Tremont 
Street         .... 

"   Legal  Services 


Balance  of  Cash  December  31st,  1900 


$553. 

441 

33 

$638 

41 

691 

72 

211 

28 

2,247 

87 

1,361 

89 

2,998 

00 

1,402 

58 

136 

97 

289 

50 

37  92 


245  00 


9  2< 


Cr. 


By  Balance  of  account  rendered  December  30,  1899 
Received  from    Sale    of   Estate   on 

Tremont  Street.  .         .         .  $600,000  00 

Less  Commission  and  Advertising        6,132  05 

— —$593,867  95 

Received  from  Loan  of  Tables       ....  22  00 

"  "     Building  in  1900,  viz.  : 

"     Rent  of  Halls      .         .         1,840  00 
"  "         "     "  Stores    .         .       13,520  00 

15,360  00 

"  "     Admissions  and  Assessments  .       1,554  00 

"  "     Annual  Exhibitions,  Gross     992  25 

Less  Expenses     .  442  62 

549  63 


4,300  00 
1,160  00 

LI, 733  33 
85  00 

27,548  72 

$580,990  05 
74,864  73 

$655,854  78 

$23,920  27 

Amounts  carried  forward 


.     $611,353  58       $23,920  27 
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Amounts  brought  forward 

|6I1,353  58      $23,920  27 

Received  from  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery 

. 

• 

3,410  69 

it 

"     State  Bounty  . 

600  00 

a 

"     Sales  of  Transactions 

6  50 

a 

"     Interest  on  Bonds 

7,490 

77 

a 

"           "         "  Bank  Balances  3,004 

39 

10,495  16 

a 

"     Insurance 

. 

. 

67  83 

a 

"     Bequest  of  John  S.  Farlow     . 

2,541  09 

a 

"           "         "  Francis  Bro^ 

m  Hayes  . 

1,666  67 

i  i 

Interest  credited  the  following  Funds 

charged  opposite : 

Samuel    Appleton    Fund 

$50 

00 

John  A.  Lowell             '• 

50 

00 

Theodore  Lyman          ' ' 

550 

00 

Josiah  Bradlee              " 

50 

00 

Benjamin  V.  French     " 

25 

00 

W.  J.  Walker 

117 

72 

Levi  Whit  comb            " 

25 

00 

Benjamin  B.  Davis      " 

25 

00 

Marshall  P.  Wilder      " 

50 

00 

John  Lewis  Russell     " 

50 

00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell         " 

200 

00 

Francis  Brown  Hayes  " 

500 

00 

Henry  A.  Gane             " 

50 

00 

John  S.  Farlow            " 

50 

27 

1,792  99 

fiQI   QQ4    K1 

Ut/Xji/Ux      O  JL 

(Signed)         CHA 

RLES 

E.  ] 

$655,854  78 

RICHARDSON, 

Approvec 

1: 

Treasurer. 

Walter  Hunnewell,    ^j 

C. 

S.  Sargent,                I    Fina* 
-r,    TT                             \     Comw 

ice 
littee. 

0. 

B.  Hadwen,               ) 

28  State  Street,  Boston,  March  7,  1901. 

Messrs.  Walter  Hunnewell, 
Charles  S.  Sargent, 
O.  B.  Had  wen, 

Finance  Committee  of  the 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Gentlemen  : —  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  made  a 
thorough  audit  of  the  books  and  general  accounting  affairs  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  for  the  year  which  ended  with 
December  31st,  1900,  and  herewith  submit  to  you  my  report  of 
the  same. 

Report. 

I  added  the  ledger,  journal  and  cash  book  and  the  small  books 
tributary  to  the  cash  book,  and  saw  that  all  balances  were  correctly 
carried  forward,  and  examined  and  checked  the  vouchers  repre- 
senting the  disbursements  during  the  year  and  found  them  adequate. 
I  also  traced  all  postings  from  journal  and  cash  book  into  the 
ledger  and  proved  the  correctness  of  the  balance  sheet  taken  from 
the  ledger  as  of  the  31st  day  of  December,  1900,  which  is  a  true 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  upon  said  date, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  I  found  the  amount  of 
cash  required  by  the  cash  book  upon  the  first  day  of  January,  1901 
to  have  been  on  hand,  and  I  examined  the  securities  of  the  Society 
in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  and  found  that  they  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  record.  In  short,  I  satisfied 
myself  that  the  work  in  connection  with  the  accounting  matters  of 
the  Society  was  being  honestly  and  faithfully  performed. 

Yours  Very  Respectfully, 

Andrew  Stewart, 
Examiner  of  Accounts. 
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December  31,  1900. 

ASSETS. 

Heal  Estate $318,084  08 

"         "      in  South  Boston         ....  358  62 

Furniture  and  Exhibition  Ware   ....  7,707  50 

Library 39,812  47 

Stereotype  Plates  and  Copies  of  History     .         .  246  50 

Sinking  Fund 23,872  50 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R.  Bonds  .  1,000  00 
Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  "  "  .  1,980  00 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  "  "  .  10,415  25 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  "  "  .  44,693  25 
■Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Nebraska  Exten- 
sion, R.  R.  Bonds 50,012  50 

Chicago  &  West  Michigan  R.  R.  Bonds     .         .  9,987  50 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  R.  R.  Bonds  27,523  75 
Chicago,    Burlington    &   Quincy,    111.    Division, 

R.  R.  Bonds 51,625  00 

City  of  Newton  Bonds 24,228  75 

Loan  with  Collateral  Security      ....  130,000  00 

"     to  W.  A.  Hayes  and  A.  P.  Loring,  Trustees.  3,488  76 

Bills  Receivable 6,630  79 

-Cash 74,864  73 

LIABILITIES. 

Prize  Funds  invested  in  Building  : 

Samuel    Appleton    Fund,  $1,000  00 

Theodore  Lyman           "  11,000  00 

Josiah  Bradlee               "  1,000  00 

Benjamin  V.  French     "  500  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell             "  3,000  00 

W.  J.  Walker                  "  2,354  43 

Levi  Whitcomb              "  500  00 

Benjamin  B.  Davis        "  500  00 

John  Lewis  Russell       "  1,000  00 

Francis  Brown  Hayes  "  10,000  00 

Henry  A.  Gane               "  1,000  00 


$826,531  95 


Amount  carried  forward 


$31,854  43 
$31,854  43 
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Amount  brought  forward 
Prize  Funds  invested  in  Bonds  : 

Marshall  P.  Wilder  Fund  1,000  00 

John  A.  Lowell  "  1,000  00 

H.  H.  Hunnewell  "  1,000  00 


$31,854  43 


Prizes  for  1900  payable  in  1901 
Surplus    . 


3,000  00 


34,854  43 
8,275  00 


J,  129  43 
.   783,402  52 

$826,531  95 

C.  E.  RICHARDSON, 

Treasurer. 


Membership  Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  December  31st,   1900. 


Life  Membership  per  last  report 
Added  in  1900    .... 
Commuted  from  Annual   . 
Reinstated         .... 

Deceased 

Annual  Membership  per  last  report 
Added  in  1900   .... 


Commuted  to  Life     . 

Resigned 

Deceased 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  Assessment  for  two 
years  


Present  Membership 


659 

35 

2 

1 


199 
11 


697 
15 


210 


11 


682 


199 


881 


INCOME   FROM   MEMBERSHIP. 


35  new  Life  Members  @  $30 
2  Commuted  to  Life  at  @,  $20 
11  new  Annual  Members  @  $10 
Annual  Assessments 


1,050  0O 

40  00 

110  00 

354  00 

.,554  00 


C.  E.  RICHARDSON, 

Treasurer. 


treasurer's  report. 
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The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn.      Dr. 

To  cost  of  filling  up  and  improving  land  at  Mount  Auburn  for  the  year 
ending  Dec.  31st,  1900,  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  being 
charged  with  their  proportion  of  same. 


Bear  Fern  Path. 

11.1  days,  man  and  horse 

.      $41  62 

25  days,  man 

56  25 

$97  87 


Between  Cherry  and  Birch  Avenues. 
16.5  days,  man  and  horse  ...... 


61  87 


12.4  days,  man  and  horse 


One-fourth  of  $206.24 


Glen  Avenue. 


JAMES    C.  SCORGIE, 


46  50 


$206  24 


$51  56 


Supt.  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn. 


Mount  Auburn,  December  31,  1900. 

I  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  copy  of  improvements  for  the  year 
1900,  rendered  by  the  Superintendent. 

JOHN   L.  DILL, 

Treasurer. 


jlJassaidtMEjetts  ^ariicnlfttnil   j§0cietg< 


OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES 
FOR  1901. 


President. 
O.  B.  HAD  WEN,  of  Worcester. 


Vice-Presidents. 
WALTER  HUNNEWELL,  CHARLES  F.  CURTIS, 

of  Welleslby.  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

BENJAMIN  P.  WARE,  BENJAMIN  M.  WATSON, 

of  Clifton.  of  Jamaica  Plain. 


Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  the  Building. 
CHARLES  E.  RICHARDSON,  of  Brookline. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. 
ROBERT    MANNING,  OF  Salem.* 

Professor  of  Botany  and  Vegetable  Physiology. 
BENJAMIN  M.  WATSON,  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Professor  of  Entomology. 
SAMUEL  H.  SCUDDER,  of  Cambridge. 

Delegate  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
WILLIAM  H.  SPOONER,  of  Jamaica  Tlain. 


♦Communications  to  the  Secretary,  on  the  business  of  the  Society,  should  be  addressed 
to  him  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 
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STANDING   COMMITTEES, 


Executive. 

The  President,  O.  B.  HADWEN,  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  WALTER  HUNNEWELL,  Ex  officio. 

WILLIAM  C.  STRONG.  FRANCIS    H.  APPLETON. 

WILLIAM  H.  SPOONER.  BENJAMIN  C.  CLARK. 

NATHANIEL  T.  KIDDER.  CHARLES  W.  PARKER. 

CHARLES  F.  CURTIS. 


Finance. 
WALTER  HUNNEWELL,  of  Boston,  Chairman. 
O.  B.  HADWEN.  CHARLES  S.  SARGENT. 


Lectures  and  Publication. 

AARON  LOW,  of  Hingham,  Chairman. 
JAMES  H.  BOWDITCH.  E.  W.  WOOD. 

Library. 
WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT,of  Canton,  Chairman. 
GEORGE  W.  HUMPHREY.  GEORGE  E.  DAVENPORT. 

WALTER  S.  PARKER.  CHARLES  W.  SWAN. 

Plants. 

[Chairmanship  Vacant.] 
JAMES  WHEELER.  ARTHUR  H.  FEWKES. 

WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN.  ROBERT  CAMERON. 

Flowers. 
J.  WOODWARD  MANNING,  of  Reading,  Chairman. 

MICHAEL  H.  NORTON.  FREDERICK  S.  DAVIS. 

KENNETH  FINLAYSON.  JAMES  COMLEY. 

Fruits. 
E.  W.  WOOD,  of  West  Newton,  Chairman. 

CHARLES  F.  CURTIS.  WARREN  FENNO.  SUMNER  COOLIDGE. 

O.  B.  HADWEN.  J.  WILLARD  HILL.  GEORGE  F.  PIERCE. 


Vegetables. 
WARREN  H.  HEUSTIS,  of  Belmont,  Chairman. 

CEPHAS  H.  BRACKETT.  WALTER  RUSSELL.  GEORGE  D.  MOORE. 

VARNUM  FROST.  AARON  LOW.  JOSHUA  C.  STONE. 
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Forestry  and  Roadside  Improvement. 
HARVEY  N.  SHEPARD,  Chairman. 

NATHANIEL  S.  SHALER.  HENRY  S.  HUNNEWELL. 

J.  WOODWARD  MANNING.  JAME3  STURGIS  PRAY,  Secretary. 

Gardens. 
PATRICK  NORTON,  of  Dorchester,  Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEES   ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  ARRANGEMENTS,  Ex-officiis. 
HENRY  W.  WILSON.  JAUKSON  T.  DAWSON. 

For  Establishing-  Prizes. 
WILLIAM  J.  STEWART,  of  Winchester,  Chairman. 

CHAIRMEN  OF  THE   COMMITTEES  ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  GARDENS,  Ex-officiis. 
WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN. 

Committees  of  Arrangements. 

JOSEPH  H.  WOODFORD,  of  Boston,  Chairman. 

CEIAIRMEN  OF  THE   COMMITTEES   ON  PLANTS,  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  VEGE- 
TABLES, AND  GARDENS,  Ex-officiis. 
ROBERT  FARQUHAR. 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE. 


Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who'may"JcnouTof  deaths, 
changes  in  residence,  or  other  circumstances  showing  thaf^he  following  list 
is  incorrect  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor  by  prompt ly\communi- 
cating  to  the  Secretary  any  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  members 
whose  names  are  marked  thus.f 


Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  Francis,  South 
Lincoln. 

Adams,  Henry  Saxton,  Dorchester. 

Adams,  Luther,  Newton. 

Alger,  Rev.  R.  F.,  Becket. 

Allen,  Hon.  Charles  H.,  Lowell. 

Allen,  Thomas,  Boston. 

Ames,  F.  Lothrop,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Mrs.  F.  L.,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  George,  Boston. 

Ames,  John  S.,'  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Miss  Mary  S.,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Oakes,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Oliver,  North  Easton. 

Ames,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Sr.,  North 
Easton. 

Ames,  Preston  Adams,  Boston. 

Ames,  Miss  Susan  E.,  North  Easton. 

Amory,  C.  W.,  Boston. 

Amory,  Frederick,  Boston. 

Anderson,  Larz,  Brookline. 

Andrews,  Charles  L.,  Milton. 

Andrews,  Frank  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Andros,  Milton,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Appleton,  Francis  H.,  Boston. 

Appleton,  William  S.,  Boston. 

Arnold,  Mrs.  George  Francis,  Brook- 
line. 

Ash,  John,  Pomfret  Centre,  Conn. 


Asmus,    Ernst   G.,    West    Hoboken, 

N.J. 
Atkins, 'Edwin  F.,  Belmont. 
Ayer,  James  B.,  Boston. 

Bailey,  Jason  S.,  West  Roxbury. 
Ball,  George  H.,  Boston. 
Bancroft,  John  C,  Boston. 
Banfield,  Francis  L.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 
Barber,  J.  Wesley,  Newton. 
Barnard,  James  M.,  Boston. 
Barnard,  Robert  M.,  Everett. 
Barnes,  Walter  S.,  Somerville. 
f  Barney,  Levi  C,  Boston. 
Barry,  John  Marshall,  Boston. 
Barry,  William  C,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Bartlett,  Edmund,  Newburyport. 
Bartlett,  Francis,  Beverly. 
Baylies,  Walter  C,  Taunton. 
Beal,  Leander,  Swarnpscott. 
Becker,  Frederick  C,  Cambridge. 
Beckford,  Daniel  R.,  Jr.,  Dedham. 
Beebe,  E.  Pierson,  Boston. 
Beebe,  Franklin  H.,  Boston. 
Beebe,  J.  Arthur,  Boston. 
Bigelow,  Albert  S.,  Cohasset. 
Bigelow,  Joseph  S.,  Cohasset. 
Bigelow,  Dr.  William  Sturgis,  Boston. 
Black,  George  N.,  Manchester. 
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Blake,  Miss  Anne,  Brookline.. 
Blake,  Mrs.  Arthur  W  ,  Brookline. 
Blake,  Edward  D.;  Boston. 
Blake,  Francis,  Weston. 
Blake,  Frederick  A.,  Rochdale. 
Blakemore,  John  E.,  Koslindale. 
Blanchard  John  W.,  "West  Newton. 
Blinn,  Richard  D.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bliss,  William,  Boston. 
Boardman,  Samuel  M.,  Hyde  Park. 
Boardman,  T.  Dennie,  Manchester. 
Bocher,  Prof.  Ferdinand,  Cambridge. 
Bockus,  Charles  E.,  Dorchester. 
Bosler,  Frank  C,  Carlisle,  Penn. 
Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Bowditch,  Ernest  W.,  Milton. 
Bowditch,  James  H.,  Brookline. 
Bowditch,  Nathaniel  I.,  Framingham. 
Bowditch,  William  E.,  Roxbury. 
Bowker,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Brackett,  Cephas  H.,  Newton. 
Breck,  Joseph  Francis,  Allston. 
Bremer,  Mrs.  John  L.,  Manchester. 
Bresee,  Albert,  Hubbardton,  Vt. 
Brewer,  Francis  W.,  Hingham. 
Briggs,  William  S.,  Lincoln. 
Brigham,    William     T.,    Honoralu, 

Hawaii. 
Brooks,  Henry,  Lincoln. 
Brooks,  J.  Henry,  Milton. 
Brooks,  Lawrence,  Groton. 
Brooks,  Peter  C  ,  Boston. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston. 
Brown,  Edward  J.,  Weston. 
Brown,  George  Barnard,  Brookline. 
Brown,  John  M.,  Belmont. 
Brown,  John  T.,  Newburyport. 
Brown,  Samuel  N.,  Boston. 
Burlen,  William  H.,  Boston. 
Burnett,  Harry,  Southborough. 
Burnham,  John  A.,  Manchester. 
Burnham,  Lamont  G. ,  Essex. 
Burr,  Matthew  H.,  Hingham. 
Buswell,  Frank  E.,  Brooklyn,  N    Y. 
Butler,  Aaron,  Wakefield. 
Butler,  Edward  K.,  Jamaica  Plain. 


Cabot,  Dr.  Arthur  T.,  Boston. 

fCadness,  John, ^Flushing,  N.'Y.  .     ' 

Cains,  William, "South  Boston.  ]    •-—■: 

Calder,  Augustus  P.,  Boston. 

Cameron,  Robert,  Cambridge. 

Campbell,  Francis,  Cambridge. 

Capen.  John,  Boston. 

Carlton,  Samuel  A.,  Boston. 

Carr,  Hon.  John,  Roxbury. 

Carter,  Charles  N.,  Boston. 

Carter,  Miss  Maria  E.,  Woburn. 

Cart wright,  George,  Dedham. 

Casas,  W.  B.  de  las,  Maiden. 

Chadbourne,  Marshall  W.,  East 
Watertown. 

Chaffin,  John  C,  Newton. 

Chamberlain,  Chauncy  W.,  Brook" 
line. 

fChase,  Andrew  J.,  Lynn. 

Chase,  Daniel  E  ,  Somerville. 

Chase,  George  B.,  Dedham. 

Chase,  William  M.,  Dorchester. 

Cheney,  Amos  P.,  Natick. 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.,  Welles- 
ley. 

Child s,*Nathaniel  R.,  Boston. 

Choate,  Charles  F.,  Southborough. 

Christie,  William,  Chelsea. 

Claflin,  Hon.  William,  Newtonville. 

Clapp,  Edward  B.,  Dorchester. 

Clapp,  James  H.,  Dorchester. 

Clapp,  William  C,  Dorchester. 

Clark,  Benjamin  C.,  Boston. 

Clark,  B.  Preston,  Cohasset. 

Clark,  Miss  Eleanor  J.,  Pomfret 
Centre,  Conn. 

Clark,  J.  Warren,  Rockville. 

Clarke,  Miss  Cora  H.,  Boston. 

Clarke,  Eliot  C,  Boston. 

Cleary,  Lawrence,  Roxbury. 

Clough,  Micajah  Pratt,  Lynn. 

Cobb,  John  C,  Milton. 

Coburn,  Isaac  E.,  Everett. 

Codman,  James  M.,  Brookline. 

Codman,  Ogden,  South  Lincoln. 

Cole,  Edward  E.,  Boston. 
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Collamore,  Miss  Helen,  Boston. 
Colton,  Samuel  H.,  Worcester. 
Converse,  Elisha  S.,  Maiden. 
Converse,  Col.  H.  E.,  Maiden. 
Coolidge,  Joshua,  Mount  Auburn. 
Coolidge,  J.  Randolph,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Coolidge,  Mrs.    J.    Randolph,  Chest- 
nut Hill. 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Cottle,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Cowing,  Walter  H.,  Brookline. 
Cox,  Thomas  A.,  Dorchester. 
Coy,  Samuel  I.,  Boston. 
Crane,  Zenas,  Dalton. 
Crawford,  Dr.  Sarah  M.,  Roxbury. 
Crocker,  Hon.  George  G.,  Boston. 
Crocker,  Miss  S.  H.,  Boston. 
Crosby,  George  E.,  West  Medford. 
Crowell,  Randall  H.,  Watertown. 
Curtis,  Charles  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Swampscott. 
Curtis,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Cushing,  Livingston,  Weston. 
Cushing,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 
Cutting,  Gen.  Walter,  Pittsfield. 

f  Daggett,  Henry  C,  Boston. 
Dalton,  Charles  H.,  Beverly. 
Daly,  John  C,  Roxbury. 
Damon,  Frederick  W.,  Arlington. 
Dana,  Charles  B.,  Wellesley. 
Daniels,  Dr.  Edwin  A.,  Boston. 
Davenport,  Albert   M.,  East   Water- 
town. 
Davenport,  Edward,  Dorchester. 
Davenport,  George  E.,  Medford. 
Davis,  Edward  L.,  Worcester. 
Davis,  John,  Lowell. 
Davis,  L.  Shannon,  Brookline. 
Dawson,  Jackson  T.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Dee,  Thomas  W.,  Cambridge. 
Denny,  Clarence  H.,  Boston. 
Denton,  Eben,  Dorchester. 
Dewson,  Francis  A.,  Newtonville. 
Dexter,  F.  Gordon.  Boston. 
Dexter,  George,  Beverly. 


Dike,  Charles  C,  Stoneham. 
Doliber,  Thomas,  Brookline. 
Donald,  William,  West  Roxbury. 
Donaldson,  James,  Roxbury. 
Dorr,  George,  Dorchester. 
Dove,  George  W.  W.,  Andover. 
Dowse,  William  B.  H.,  West  Newton. 
Draper,  Hon.  Ebon  S.,  Hopedale. 
Draper,  George  A.,  Hopedale. 
Dreer,  William  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dumaresq,  Herbert,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Duncan,  James  L.,  Chelsea. 
Dunlap,  James  H.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Durant,  William,  Boston. 
Durfee,  George  B.,  Fall  River. 
Dutcher,  Frank  J.,  Hopedale. 
Dwight,  Theodore  F.,  Kendal  Green. 

Eaton,  Horace,  Cambridge. 
Edgar,  William  W.,  Waverly. 
Eldredge,  H.  Fisher,  Boston. 
t  Eldridge,  E.  H.,  Roxbury. 
Ellicott,  Joseph  P.,  Boston. 
Elliot,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Boston. 
Elliott,  William  H.,  Brighton. 
Endijcott,  William,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Endicott,  William  C.,  Jr.,  Danvers. 
Endicott,  William  E.,  Canton. 
Estabrook,  Arthur  F.,  Boston. 
Ewell,  Warren,  Dorchester. 

Fairchild,  Charles,  Boston. 
Falconer,  William,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Farlow,  Lewis  H.,  Newton. 
Farlow,  Mrs.  William  G. ,  Cambridge. 
Farnsworth,  Mrs.  William,  Dedham, 
Farquhar,  James   F.  M.,  Roslindale. 
Farquhar.  John  K.  M.  L  ,  Roxbury. 
Farquhar,  Robert,  North  Cambridge. 
Faxon,  John,  Quincy. 
Fay,  H.  H.,  Wood's  Holl. 
Fay,  Joseph  S..  Jr.,  Wood's  Holl. 
Fenno,  L.  Carteret,  Boston. 
Fessenden,  George  B.,  Allston. 
Fewkes,    Arthur   H.,  Newton    High- 
lands. 
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Finlayson,  Kenneth,  Brookline. 
Fisher,  James,  Roxbury. 
Flagg,  Augustus,  Boston. 
Fletcher,  George  V.,  Belmont. 
Fletcher,  J.  Henry,  Belmont. 
Fletcher,  John  W.,  Chelsea. 
Flint,  David  B.,  Boston. 
Foster,  Charles  H.  W.,  Brookline. 
Foster,  Francis  C,  Cambridge. 
Fottler,  John,  Jr.,  Dorchester. 
Fowie,  George  W.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Fowle,  William  B.,  Auburndale. 
French,      Miss     Caroline      L.     W., 

Boston. 
French,  Jonathan,  Boston. 
French,  S.  Waldo,  Jamaica  Plain. 
French,  W.  Clifford,  Cambridge. 
Frohock,  RoscoeR.,  Maiden. 
Frost,  Irving  B.,  Belmont. 

Galloupe,  Charles  W.,  Swampscott. 

Galvin,  John,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George  A.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  George  P.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  John  L.,  Boston. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L  ,  Brookline. 

Gardner,  William  Amory,  Groton. 

Gaston,  William  A.,  Boston. 

Gibbs,  Wolcott,  M.D.,  Newport,  R.I. 

Gill,  George  B.,  Medford. 

Gillard,  William,  Dorchester. 

Gilmore,  E.  W.,  North  Easton. 

Gilson,  F.  Howard,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Glover,  Joseph  B.,  Boston. 

Goddard,  A.  Warren,  Brookline. 

Goddard,  Joseph,  Sharon. 

Goodell,  L.  W.,  Dwight. 

Gorham,  James  L.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

-f  Gould,  Samuel,  Boston. 

Gowing,  Mrs.  Clara  E.,  Kendal 
Green. 

Gray,  James,  Wellesley. 

Gray,  Mrs.  John  C.,  Boston. 

Gregory,  Hon.  James  J.  H.,  Marble- 
head. 


Grew,  Edward  S.,  Boston. 
Grey,  Benjamin,  Maiden. 

Hadwen,  Obadiah  B.,  Worcester. 

Hale,  James  O.,  Byfield. 

Hall,  Edwin  A.,  Cambridgeport. 

Hall,  George  A.,  Chelsea. 

Hall,  Jackson  E.,  Boston. 

Hall,  Osborn  B.,  Maiden. 

Hall,  William  F.,  Brookline. 

Halliday,  William  H.,  South  Boston. 

Hammond,  Gardiner  G  ,  New  Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Hammond,  George  W.,  Boston. 

t  Harding,  George  W.,  Arlington. 

Harding,  Louis   B.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Hardy,  F.  D.,  Cambridgeport. 

Harlow,  James  F.,  Quincy. 

Harris,  Charles,  Cambridge. 

Harris,  Thaddeus  William,  A.M.' 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Hartshorn,  Arthur  E.,  Worcester. 

Harwood,  George  Fred,  Newton. 

Haskell,  Edwin  B.,  Auburndale. 

Hastings,  Levi  W.,  Brookline. 

Hatch,  Mrs    C.  S.,  North  Cambridge. 

Hatch,  Edward,  Boston. 

Haven,  Franklin,  Boston. 

Hawken,  Mrs.  Thomas,  Rockland, 
Me. 

Hayward,  George  P.,  Roxbury. 

f  Hazeltine,  Hazen,  Boston. 

Hemenway,  Augustus,  Canton. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Augustus,    Canton. 

Henshaw,  Joseph  P.  B.,  Boston. 

Henshaw,  Samuel,  Cambridge. 

Heurlin,  Julius",  South  Braintree. 

Hewett,  Miss  Mary  C,  Canton. 

Hews,  Albert  H.,  North  Cambridge. 

Higginson,  Francis  L.,  Boston. 

Hilbourn,  A.  J.,  Boston. 

Hill,  John,  Stoneham. 

Hittinger,  Jacob,  Mt.  Auburn. 

Hoar,  Samuel,  Concord. 

Hodgkins,  John  E.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
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Hoitt,  Hon.  Charles  W.,  Nashua, 
N.  H. 

Hollingsworth,  Amor  L.,  Milton. 

Hollingsworth,  Z   T.,  Boston. 

Hollis,  George  W.,  Grantville. 

Holt,  Gustavus  C,  Belmont. 

Holt,  Mrs.  Stephen  A.,  Winchester. 

Holt,  William  W.,  Winchester. 

Hooper,  William,  Boston. 

Horner,  Mrs.  Charlotte  N.S.,  George- 
town. 

Hovey,  Charles  H.,  South  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Hovey,  Stillman  S.,  Woburn. 

Howard,  Joseph  W.,  Somerville. 

Hubbard,  Charles  Wells,  Weston. 

Hubbard  James  C,  Everett. 

Humphrey,  George  W.,  Dedham. 

Hunnewell,  Arthur,  Wellesley. 

Hunnewell,  Henry  Sargent,  Welles- 
ley. 

Hunnewell,  H.  Hollis,  Wellesley. 

Hunnewell,  Walter,  Wellesley. 

Hunt,  Dudley  F.,  Reading. 

Hunt,  Francis  W.,  Melrose. 

Hunt,  Franklin,  Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Hunt,  William  H  ,  Concord. 


Jack,  John  George,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Jackson.  Charles  L.,  Cambridge. 
Jackson,  Robert  T.,  Boston. 
James,  George  Abbot,  Nahant. 
Janvrin,  William  S.,  Revere. 
Jeffries,  William  A.,  Boston. 
Jenks,  Charles  AV.,  Bedford. 
Johnson,  J.  Frank,  Maiden. 
Jones,  Jerome,  Brookline. 
Jones,  Dr.  Mary  E  ,  Boston. 
Jordan,  Eben  D  ,  Boston. 
Jordan,  Henry  G.,  Hingham. 
Jose,  Edwin  H.,  Cambridgeport. 


Kakas,  Edward,  West  Medford. 
Kellen,  William  V.,  Marion. 


Kelley,  George  B.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Kendall,  D.  S.,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
Kendall,  Edward,  Cambridgeport. 
f  Kendall,  Joseph  R.,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 
Kendall,  Dr.  Walter  G.,  Atlantic. 
Kendrick,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Allston. 
Kennedy,    George   G  ,    M.  D.,    Rox- 

bury. 
Kent,  John,  Chestnut  Hill. 
fKeyes,  E.  W.,  Denver,  Col. 
Keyes,  John  M.,  Concord. 
Kidder,  Charles  A.,  Southborough. 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  T.,  Milton, 
f  Kimball,  A.  P.,  Boston. 
Kimball,  David  P.,  Boston. 
King,  D.  Webster.  Boston. 
Kingman,  Abner  A.,  Brookline. 
Kingman,  C.  D.,  Middleborough. 
Knapp,  Walter  H.,  Newtonville. 

Lamb,  Horatio  A.,  Milton. 
Lancaster,  Charles  B.,  Boston. 
Lanier,  Charles,  Lenox. 
Lawrence,  Amory  A.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  Amos  A.,  Boston. 
Lawrence,  James,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  John,  Groton. 
Lawrence,  Rt.  Rev.  William,  Boston. 
Learned,  Charles  A.,  Arlington. 
Lee,  Daniel  D.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Lee,  Francis  H.,  Salem. 
Lee,  George  C.  Newton. 
Leeson,    Hon.    Joseph  R.,    Newton 

Centre. 
Lemme,  Frederick,  Charlestown. 
Leuchars,  Robert  B.,  Dorchester. 
Lewis,  Edwin  C,  Taunton. 
Lewis,  William  G.,  Framingham. 
Lincoln,  George,  Hingham. 
Lincoln,  Col.  Solomon,  Boston. 
Little,  James  L.,  Brookline. 
Little,  John  Mason,  Suampscott 
Locke,  Isaac  H.,  Belmont. 
Lockwood.  Rhodes,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Richard  W.,  Boston. 
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Loftus,  John  P.,  Dorchester. 
Loomis,  Elihu  G.,  Bedford. 
Loring,  Augustus  P.,  Beverly. 
Loring,  Mrs.  William  Caleb,  Beverly. 
Lothrop,  William  S.  H  ,  Boston. 
fLowder,  John,  Watertown. 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence,  Boston. 
Luke,  Otis  H.,  Brookline. 
Lumb,  William,  Boston. 
Lunt,  William  W.,  Hingham. 
Lyman,  George  H.,  Wareham. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Brookline. 

Mabbett,  George,  Plymouth. 
Mackie,  George,  M.  D.,  Attleboro. 
f  Mahoney,  John,  Boston. 
Mallett,  E.  B.,  Jr.,  Freeport,  Me. 
Mann,  James  F.,  Ipswich. 
Manning,  Jacob  W.,  Reading. 
Manning,  J.  Woodward,  Reading. 
Manning,  Mrs.  Lydia  B.,  Reading. 
Manning,  Robert,  Salem. 
Manning,  Warren  H.,  Brookline. 
Marshall,  Frederick  F.,  Everett. 
Marston,  Howard,  Boston. 
Mason,  Miss  Ellen  F.,  Boston. 
Mason,  Col.  Frederick,  Taunton. 
Matthews,  Nathan,  Boston. 
May,  Frederick  W.  G.,  Boston. 
McCarty,  Timothy,  Providence,  R.  I. 
McWilliam,  George,  Whitinsville. 
Melvin,  James  C,  West  Newton. 
Merriam,  Charles,  Boston. 
Merriam,  Herbert,  Weston. 
Merrill,  Hon.  Moody,  Roxbury. 
Metivier,  James,  Cambridge. 
Milmore,  Mrs.  Joseph,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
Minot,  Charles  S.,  Milton. 
Minton,  James,  Boston. 
Mitton,  Edward  J.,  Brookline. 
Mixter,  George,  Boston. 
Monteith,  David,  Dedham. 
Montgomery,  Alexander,  Natick. 
Moore,  John  H.,  Concord. 
Morgan,  George  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Morse,  John  T.,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Morse,  Robert  M.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Moseley,  Charles  H.,  Dorchester. 
Mudge,     George     A.,     Portsmouth, 

N.  H. 
Murphy,  William  Bowen,  Boston. 
Murray,  Peter,  Fairhaven. 
Mutch,  John,  Brookline. 

Nevins,  Mrs.  David,  Methuen. 
Newman,  John  R.,  Winchester. 
Newton,  Rev.  William  W.,  Pittsfield. 
Nickerson,  George  A.,  Dedham. 
Nickerson,  Mrs.  George  A.,  Dedham. 
Norton,  Charles  W.,  Allston. 
Norton,  Edward  E.,  Boston. 

Oakman,  Hiram  A.,  North  Marsh- 
field. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Jr.,  Brook- 
line. 

Olmsted,  John  C,  Brookline. 

Orpet,  Edward  O.,  South  Lancaster. 

Page,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  Boston. 

Paige,  Clifton  H.,  Mattapan. 

Parker,  Augustus,  Roxbury. 

Parker,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Parkman,  Henry,  Boston. 

Parsons,  John  E.,  Lenox. 

Partridge,  Horace,  North  Cambridge. 

Patten,  Marcellus  A.,  Tewksbury. 

Paul,  Alfred  W.,  Dighton. 

Peabody,  Francis  H.,  Boston. 

Peabody,  George  A.,Danvers. 

Peabody,  John  E.,  Salem. 

Peabody,  S.  Endicott,  Salem. 

Peck,  O.  H.,  Denver,  Col. 

Peek,  William  G  ,  Arlington. 

Peirce,  Miss  Marion  W.,  Topsfield. 

t  Perry,  George  W.,  Maiden. 

Pfaff,  Col.  Charles,  South  Framing- 
ham. 

Philbrick,  William  D.,  Newton 
Centre. 

Phillips,  John  C,  North  Beverly. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C, North  Beverly. 
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Phillips,  William,  North.  Beverly. 
Pierce,  Dean,  Brookline. 
Pierce,  Elisha  N.,  Waltham. 
Pierce,  George  Francis,  Neponset. 
Pond.  Preston,  Winchester. 
Poor,  JohnR.,  Brookline. 
Pope,  Col.  Albert  A.,  Cohasset. 
Porter,  Alexander  S.,  Boston. 
Porter,  James  C,  Wojlaston. 
Porter,  Hon.  Joseph  S.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Prang,  Louis,  Roxbury. 
Pratt,  Laban,  Dorchester. 
Pratt,  Lucius  G.,  West  Newton. 
Pratt,  Robert  M.,  Boston. 
Prendergast,  J.  M.,  Boston. 
Prescott,  Eben  C,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Pringle,  Cyrus  G.,  Charlotte,  Vt. 
Prouty,  Gardner,  Littleton. 
Putnam,  George,  Manchester. 
Putnam,  George  J.,  Brookline. 
Putnam,  Joshua  H.,  Newton  Centre. 

Quinby,  Hosea  M.,  M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 

Raddin,  Everett  W.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rand,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.,  Newton 
Highlands. 

Rand,  Harry  S.,  North  Cambridge. 

Rand,  Oliver  J.,  Cambridgeport. 

Rawson,  Warren  W.,  Arlington. 

Ray,  James  F.,  Franklin. 

Raymond,  Walter,  Boston. 

Read,  Charles  A.,  Manchester. 

Reardon,  John  B.,  Boston 

Reed,  Henry  R.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Rice,  George  C,  Worcester. 

Richards,  John  J.,  Boston. 

Richardson,  Charles  E.,  Cambridge. 

Richardson,  Dr.  William  L..  Boston. 

Rinn,  J.  Ph.,  Boston. 

Ripley,  Charles,  Dorchester. 

Ripley,  Ebed  L.,  Hingham  Centre. 

Robbins,  I.  Gilbert,  Melrose  High- 
lands. 


Robinson.  John,  Salem. 
Robinson  Joseph  B  ,  Dorchester. 
Robinson,  Warren  J.,  Somerville. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  Jacob  C,  Peabody. 
Roland,  Thomas,  Nahant. 
Roy,  David  Frank,  Maiden. 
Ruddick,  William   H.,    M.D.,  South 

Boston. 
Russell,  George,  Woburn. 
Russell,  James  S.,  Milton. 
Russell,  Hon.  Jahn  E.,  Leicester. 
Russell,  Walter,  Arlington. 

Salisbury,  William  C.  G.,  Brookline. 

Saltonstall,  Richard  M.,  Newton. 

Sanford,  Oliver  S.,  Hyde  Park. 

Sanger,  Mrs.  George  P.,  Boston. 

Sargent,  Andrew  Robeson,  Brook- 
line. 

Sargent,  Charles  S.,  Brookline. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Charles  S.,  Brookline. 

Sargent,  Mrs.  Francis  W.,  Wellesley. 

Sawtelle,  Eli  A.,  Boston. 

Sawyer,  Timothy  T.,  Boston. 

Scorgie,  James  C  ,  Cambridge. 

f  Scott,  Charles,  Newton. 

Sears,  Miss  Clara  E.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Miss  Emily  E.,  Boston. 

Sears,  Dr.  Henry  F.,  Boston. 

Sears,  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 

Sears,  Mrs.  J.  Montgomery,  Boston. 

Shaler,  Nathaniel  S.,  Cambridge. 

Sharp,  Miss  Helen,  Boston. 

Shaw,  Christopher  C,  Milford,  N.  H. 

Shaw,  Francis,  Wayland. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Robert  G.,  Wellesley. 

Sherman,  William  H.,  Boston. 

Shorey,  John  L.,  Lynn. 

Shuman,  Hon.  A.,  Roxbury. 

Sias,  Charles  D.,  Wenham. 

Siebrecht,  H.  A.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Simpkins,  Miss  Mabel,  Yarmouth. 

Skinner,  Francis,  Boston. 

Skinner,  Francis,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Sleeper,  Henry  Davis,  Boston. 
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Smith,  Archibald,    West  Somerville. 

Smith,  Calvin  W.,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Smith,  Charles  EL,  Newton  High- 
lands. 

Smith,  Charles  S.,  Lincoln. 

Smith,  Edward  N.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Smith,  George  0.,  East  Lexington. 

Smith,  Thomas  Page,  Waltham. 

Snow,  Eugene  A.,  Melrose. 

Snow,  Samuel  T.,  Cohasset. 

Sohier,  Col.  William  D.,  Beverly. 

Souther,  Charles  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Spaulding,  Edward,  West  Newton. 

Speare,  Alden,  Newton  Centre. 

Spooner,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Sprague,  Hon.  Charles  F.,  Brookline. 

Sprague,  Isaac,  Wellesley  Hills. 

Springall,  George,  Maiden. 

Stearns,  Frank  W.,  Newton. 

Stedman,  Henry  K.,  M.  D.,  Roslin- 
dale. 

Stevens,  Hon.  Moses  T.,  Andover. 

Stewart,  William  J.,  Winchester. 

Stone,  Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Stone,  Prof.  George  E.,  Amherst. 

Stone,  George  F.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

Strater,  He i  man,  Roxbury. 

Strong,  William  C,  Waban. 

Swain,  Charles  E.,  Roxbury. 

Sweet,  Everell  F.,  Maiden. 

Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  Tisdale,  Boston. 

Tarbeli,  George  G.,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Boston. 

Taylor,  Horace  B.,  Portland,  Me. 

Temple,  Felker  L.,  Boston. 

Tenney,  C.  H.,  Methuen. 

Thayer,  Bayard,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Bayard,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Eugene  V.  R.,  South  Lan- 
caster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Eugene  V.  R.,  South 
Lancaster. 

Thayer,  John  E.,  South  Lancaster. 


Thayer,  Mrs.  John  E.,  South  Lan- 
caster. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  Nathaniel,  Lancaster. 

Thayer,  S.  V.  R.,  Boston. 

Thayer,  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.,  Boston. 

Thiemann,  Hermann,  Manchester. 

Thomas,  W.  B.,  Manchester. 

Thurlow,  Thomas  C,  West  New- 
bury. 

Tilton,  Stephen  W.,  Roxbury. 

Todd,  John,  Hingham. 

Tolman,  Benjamin,  Concord. 

Tolman,  Miss  Harriet  S.,  Boston. 

Toppan,  Roland  W.,  Maiden. 

Torrey,  Everett,  Charlestown. 

Tower,  Miss  Ellen  May,  Lexington. 

Travis,  Charles  B.,  Brighton. 

Trepess,  Samuel  J.,  Glencove,  L.I., 
N.  Y. 

Tucker,  Lawrence,  Boston. 

f  Turner,  Jobn  M.,  Dorchester. 

Turner,  Roswell  W.,  Boston. 

Vander-Woerd,  Charles,  Waltham. 
Vaughan,  William  Warren,  Boston. 
Vinal,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Somerville. 

Wakefield,  E.  H.,  Cambridge. 

Walcott,  Henry  P.,  M.D., Cambridge. 

Waldo,  C.  Sidney,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Wales,  George  O.,  Braintree. 

Walker,  Miss  Mary  Sophia,  Wal- 
tham. 

Walley,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  Boston. 

Walsh,  Michael  H.,  Wood's  Holl. 

Waltham,  George  C,  Dorchester. 

Walton,  Daniel  G.,  Wakefield. 

Ward,  Francis  Jackson,  Roxbury. 

Ward,  John,  Newfon  Centre. 

Ware,  Benjamin  P.,  Clifton. 

Ware,  Miss  Mary  L.,  Boston. 

Warren,  Samuel  D.,  Dedham. 

Washburn,  Andrew,  Hyde  Hark. 

Watson,  Benjamin  M.,  Jamaica 
Plain.; 
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Watson,  Thomas  A.,  East  Braintree. 
Watts,  Isaac,  Waverly. 
Webber,  Aaron  D.,  Boston. 
Webster,  Hollis,  Cambridge, 
Weld,    Christopher  Minot,    Jamaica 

Plain. 
Weld,  George  W.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Richard  H.,  Boston. 
Weld,  Gen.  Stephen  M.,  Dedham. 
West,  Mrs.  Maria  L..  Neponset. 
Weston,  Seth,  Chelsea. 
Wheeler,  Frank,  Concord. 
Wheeler,  James,  Brookline. 
Wheeler,  Wilfred,  Concord. 
Wheelwright,  A.  C,  Brookline. 
Wheelwright,  Edmund  M.,  Boston. 
Whitcomb,  William  B.,  Medford. 
White,  Francis  A.,  Brookline. 
White,  George  R.,  Boston. 
White,  Joseph  H.,  Brookline. 
Whitney,  Arthur  E.,  Winchester. 
Whitney,  Ellerton  P.,  Milton. 
Whitney,  Henry  M.,  Cohasset. 
Whittier,  George  E.,  Groton. 
Whittier,  William   Benjamin,  South 

Framingham. 


Wigglesworth,  George,  Milton. 
Wilbur,  George  B.,  West  Newton. 
Wilder,  Edward  Baker,  Dorchester. 
Wilder,  Henry  A.,  Maiden. 
Willard,  E.  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Wilcutt,  Levi  L.,  Brookline. 
Williams,  Miss    Adelia   Coffin,  Rox- 

bury. 
Williams,  Benjamin  B.,  Boston. 
Williams,  John  Davis,  Boston. 
Williams,  Philander,  Taunton. 
Willis,  George  W.,  Chelsea. 
Willis,  Joshua  C,  Roxbury. 
Wilson,  Col.  Henry  W.,  Boston. 
Wilson,  William  Power,  Boston. 
Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  Boston. 
Wood,  Edmund  M.,  Natick. 
Wood,  William  K.,  West  Newton. 
Woods,  Henry,  Boston. 
Wright,  George  C,  West  Acton. 
Wright,  John  G.,  Brookline. 
Wyman,  Oliver  B.,  Shrewsbury. 
Wyman,  Windsor  H.,  North  Abing- 

ton. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Members  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who  may  know  of  deaths, 
changes  of  residence,  or  other  circumstances  showing  that  the  following  list 
is  inaccurate  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor  by  promptly  communi- 
cating to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 


Allen,  Charles  L.,  Floral  Park.  N.Y. 
Alles,  William  H.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Anderson,  George  M.,  Milton. 
Arnold,    Miss    Sarah     L.,     Newton 

Centre. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Brookline. 
Ayres,  Miss  Helen  F.,  Medford. 

Badlam,  William  H.,  Dorchester. 

Barker,  John  G.,  Melrose. 

Barr,  John,  Wellesley. 

Bigelow,      Arthur     J.,     Eastlake, 
Worcester. 

Bigelow,     Mrs.    Nancy    J.,     South- 
borough. 

Bird,  John  L.,  Dorchester. 

Blomberg,  Carl,  North  Easton. 

Bock,  William  A.,  North  Cambridge. 

Bolles,  William  P.,  M.D.,  Roxbury. 

Boyden,  Clarence  F.,  Taunton. 

Braman,  George  H.,  Newton. 

Breck,  Charles  H.,  Newton. 

Brunton,  Frank,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Butler,  Edward,  Wellesley. 

CarpeDter,  Frank  O.,  West  Roxbury. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Sarah  D.  J.,  Wilming- 
ton. 
Cary,  Miss  Alice  B.,  Lexington. 
Chase,  Joseph  S.,  Maiden. 
Chase,  Leverett  M.,  Roxbury. 
Chase,  Philip  A.,  Lynn. 
Chubbuck,  Isaac  Y.,  Roxbury. 
Clapp,  Henry  L.,  Roxbury. 
Clark,  John  W.,  North  Hadley. 


Clark,  Joseph,  Manchester. 

Clark,  Theodore  M.,  Newtonville. 

Clinkaberry,  Henry  T.,  Trenton, 
N.J. 

Coffin,  Abraham  B..  Winchester. 

Collins,  Frank  S.,  Maiden. 

Comley,  James,  Lexington. 

Coolidge,  David  H  ,  Jr.,  Boston. 

Coolidge,  Dr.  Sumner,  East  Water- 
town. 

Cotter,  Lawrence,  Dorchester. 

Cotting,  Charles  U.,  Boston. 

Crosby,  J.  Allen,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Curtis,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 

Curtis,  Louville,  Tyngsborough. 

Davis,  Frederick,  Boston. 

Davis,  Frederick  S.,  West  Roxbury. 

Dawson,  Charles  Jackson,  Newark, 

N.  J. 
Derby,  William  H.,  ReA^ere. 
Dolbear,  Mrs.  Alice  J.,  College  Hill. 
Doran,  Enoch  E.,  Brookline. 
Dorr,  George  B.,  Boston. 
Doyle,  William  E.,  East  Cambridge. 
Duffley,  Daniel,  Brookline. 

Eastman,  Edmund  C. ,  Brookline. 
Eaton,  Warren  E.,  Reading. 
Endicott,  Miss  Charlotte  M  ,  Canton. 
Eustis,  William  Tracy,  Brookline. 
Ewell,  Marshall  F.,  Marshfield  Hills. 

Fenno,  Warren,  Revere. 
Fisher,  Sewell,  Framingham. 
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Fitzgerald,  Desmond,  Brookline. 
Fletcher,  Fred  W.,  Auburndale. 
Forbes,  William  H.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Francis,  George  E.,    M.D.,  Worces- 
ter. 
Frost,.  Varnum,  Arlington. 
Fuller,  T.  Otis,  Needham. 

Gibbon,  Mr*.  James  A.,  Boston. 

Gill,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Medford. 

Gilman,    Hon.    Virgil   C,    Nashua, 

N.  H. 
Grant,  Charles  E.,  Concord. 
Grew,  Henry  Sturgis,  Boston. 
Grey,  Robert  Melrose,  North  Easton. 
Grey,  Thomas  J.,  Chelsea. 

Hall,  Charles  H.,  M.D.,  Corning, 
Cal. 

Hall,  Stacy,  Boston. 

Hallstram,*Charles  W.,  Boston. 

Ham,  Fernald  E.,  Burlington. 

Hargraves,  William  J.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Harris,  Frederick  L.,  Wellesley. 

Harrison,  C.  S.,  York,  Nebraska. 

Harrison,  Thomas,  Melrose  High- 
lands. 

Hartwell,  Samuel,  Lincoln. 

Hatfield,  T.  D.,  Wellesley. 

Hersey,  Alfred  H.,  Hingham. 

Hersey,  Edmund,  Hingham. 

Heustis,  Warren  H.,  Belmont. 

Hill,  J.  Willard,  Belmont. 

Hinds,  Warren  D.,  Townsend. 

Hobbs,  George  M.,  Boston. 

Hollis,  George,  South  Weymouth. 

Houghton,  George  S.,  West  Newton. 

Howden,  Thomas,  Whitinsville. 

Hubbard,  F.  Tracey,  Cambridge. 

Huston,  Miss  Katharine  W.,  Jamaica 
Plain. 

Ireland,  Robert  D.,  Winthrop. 

James,  Robert  Kent,  Dorchester. 
Jameson,  G.  W.,  East  Lexington. 


Keith,    Mrs.    Mary   R.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Kelsey,  Harlan  P.,  Boston. 
Kemp,  William  S.,  Brookline. 
Kennard,  Frederic  H.,  Brookline. 
Kinney,  H.  R.,  Worcester. 

Lancaster,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  Roxbury. 
Laurie,  Robert,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Lawson,  Joshua,  Brookline. 
Lincoln,  Miss  Agnes  W.,  Medford. 
Lomax,  George  H.,  Somerville., 
Loring,  Charles  G  ,  Boston. 
Loring,  William  C,  Beverly. 
Lothrop,  Thornton  K  ,  Boston. 
Low,  Hon.  Aaron,  Hingham. 

Manda,  W.  A.,  South  Orange,   N.  J. 
Manning,  A.  Chandler,  Reading. 
Martin,  William  J  ,  Milton. 
Masten,  Cornelius  E.,  Dorchester. 
Maynard,  Charles,  North  Easton. 
McLaren,  Anthony,  Westwood. 
Meriam,  Horatio  C,  D.M.D.,  Salem. 
Metcalf,  Dr.  Ben  H.,  Winthrop. 
Milman,  William,  Roxbury. 
Moody,  Abner  J.,  Boston. 
Moore,  George  D.,  Arlington. 
Morgan,  George  M.,  Boston. 
Morison,  George  Abbot,    Cambridge. 
Morrison,  William,  Cohasset. 
Moseley,  Frederick  C,  Dorchester. 
Moseley,     Frederick    Strong,    New- 
bury port. 
Munson,  Prof.  W.  M.,  Orono,  Me. 

Newton,  John  F.,  Roxbury. 
Nicholson,  William,  Framingham. 
Norton,  Michael  H.,  Boston. 
Norton,  Patrick,  Dorchester. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,   Brookline. 

Park,  William  D.,  Boston. 
Parker,  John,  Newtonville. 
Parker,  Walter  S.,  Reading. 
Patterson,  William,  Quincy. 
Pierce,    George    H.,   Concord    Junc- 
tion. 
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Petremant,  Robert,    Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Pettigrew,  John  A.,  Jamaica  Plain. 
Pickman,  Dudley  L.,  Boston. 
Pierce,  Mrs.  F.  A.,  Brookline. 
Plimpton,  Willard  P.,  West  Newton. 
Pray,  James  Sturgis,  Cambridge. 
Purdie,  George  A.,  Wellesley  Hill6. 

Rea,  Charles  H.,  Norwood. 
Rea,  Frederic  J.,  Norwood. 
Rich,  Miss  Ruth  G.,  Dorchester. 
Rich,  William  E.  C,  Roxbury. 
Rich,  William  P.,  Chelsea. 
Richards,    Mrs.    P.    D.,    West  Med- 
.    ford. 

Robb,  Peter  B.,  Whitinsville. 
Robbins,  Oliver  R.,  Weston. 
Robinson,  Walter  A.,  Arlington. 
Rodman,  Miss  Mary,  Concord. 
Ross,  Charles  W.,  Newtonville. 
Ross,  Henry  Wilson,  Newtonville. 
Rothwell,  James  E.,  Brookline. 

Sander,  Charles,  Brookline. 

Saunders,  Miss  Mary  T.,  Salem. 

Scott,  Augustus  E.,  Lexington. 

Scudder,  Samuel  H.,  Cambridge. 

Searles,  E.  F.,  Methuen. 

Seaver,  Edwin  P.,  LL.D.,  Waban. 

Sharpies,  Stephen  P.,  Cambridge. 

Shaw,   Hon.    Edward    P.,  Newbury  - 
port. 

Shepard  Harvey  N.,  Boston. 

Sheppard,  Edwin,  Lowell. 

Southworth,  Edward,  Quincy. 

Squire,  Miss  Esther  A.,  North  Cam- 
bridge. 

Stearns,    Mrs.    Charles    A.,    East 
Watertown. 

Stearns,  Charles  H.,  Brookline. 


Stevens,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,  Cambridge. 
Stevens,  Miss   Mary    O.,  North  An- 

dover. 
Stone,  Joshua  C,  Watertown. 
Storer,  Charles,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Story,  Miss  Sarah  W.,  Brighton. 
Strange,  David  T.,  Stoneham. 
Sullivan,  Michael,  Revere. 
Sutherland,  George  A.,  Roslindale. 
Swan,  Charles  W.,  M.D.,  Brookline. 

Tailby,  Joseph,  Wellesley. 
Teele,  William  H.,  West  Acton. 
Thatcher,  William,  Brookline. 
Tobey,  Rufus  T.,  Roxbury 
Tyndale,  Theodore  H.,  Brookline. 

Vaughan,  J.  C,  Chicago,  111. 

Warren,  Samuel  H.,  Weston. 
Welch,  Patrick,  Dorchester. 
Westwood,     Thomas     H.,     Jamaica 

Plain. 
Wheeler,  Henry  A  ,  Newtonville. 
White,  Maurice  P  ,  Roxbury. 
White,  W.  Henry,  Lowell. 
Whitney,  Joseph,  Cambridgeport. 
Whiton,     Hon.     Starkes,     Hingham 

Centre. 
Wilkie  Edward  A.,  Newtonville. 
Winter,  William  C,  Mansfield. 
Wolcott,  Mrs.  H.  L.  T.,  Dedham. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Anna  D.,  West  Newton. 
Wood,  Elijah  A.,  West  Newton. 
Wood,  E.  W.,  West  Newton. 
Woodford,  Joseph  H.,  Boston. 
Woods,  Henry  F.,  Boston. 

Young,  E.  Bentley,  Boston. 

Zirngiebel,  Denys,  Needham. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


SECTION  XXII. 
Life  Members. 


The  payment  of  thirty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,  and 
•exempt  the  member  from  all  future  assessments,  and  any  Annual  Member, 
having  paid  all  dues,  may  become  a  Life  Member  by  the  payment  of  twenty 
dollars  in  addition  thereto. 

Annual  Membership. 

Every  Annual  Member,  before  he  receives  his  diploma,  or  exercises  the 
privileges  of  a  member,  shall  pay  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  as  an  admission  fee, 
and  shall  be  subject  afterwards  to  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

Withdrawal  or  Discontinuance  of  Membership. 

Any  member  may  withdraw  from  the  Society,  on  giving  notice  to  the 
Treasurer  and  paying  the  amount  due  from  him  Any  member  who  shall 
neglect  for  the  space  of  two  years  to  pay  his  annual  assessment,  after  due 
notice  from  the  Treasurer,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member.  The  Treasurer 
shall  give  notice  of  such  withdrawals,  or  discontinuances  to  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  erase  such  members'  names  from  the  list. 

The  attention  of  Annual  Members  is  particularly  called  to  Section  XXIII. 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Members  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who 
may  know  of  deaths,  changes  of  residence,  or  other  circumstances  showing 
that  the  following  list  is  inaccurate  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor, 
by  promptly  communicating  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Joseph 
Maxwell,  elected  in  1830,  and  George  W.  Smith,  elected  in  1851. 


Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  Groton. 

Clarence  H.  Clark,  Ex-President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Major  L.  A.  Hugdet-Latour,  M.  P.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  President  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
London. 

Joseph  Maxwell,  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Ex-Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Nebraska  City, 
Neb. 

Baron  R.  Von  Osten  Sacken,  Heidelberg,   Germany. 

Samuel  B.  Parsons,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston. 

George  W.  Smith,  Boston. 

Albert  Viger,  President  of  the  National  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France, 
Paris. 

Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


Members  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  and  all  other  persons  who 
may  know  of  deaths,  changes  of  residence,  or  other  circumstances  showing 
that  the  following  list  is  inaccurate  in  any  particular,  will  confer  a  favor 
by  promptly  reporting  to  the  Secretary  the  needed  corrections. 

Information,  or  any  clew  to  it,  is  especially  desired  in  regard  to  Alexander 
Burton,  elected  in  1829;  S.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  1832;  and  Francis  Summeres* 
(or  Summerer),  1833. 


Edouard  Andre,  Editor-in-chief  of  the  Revue  Horticole,  Paris,  France. 

Professor    L.  H.  Bailey,  Horticultural   Department,    Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

John  Gilbert  Baker,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  Kew,  England. 

Charles  Baltet,  President  de  la  Societe  Horticole,  Vigseronne,  et  Fores- 
tiere  de  1'  Aube,  Troyes,  France. 

Peter  Barr,  London,  England. 

Archibald  F.  Barron,  Turnham  Green,  London,  W. 

Napoleon  Baumann,  Bolwiller,  Alsace. 

D.  W.  Beadle,  303  Crawford  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Professor  William  J.  Beal,  Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

Prosper  J.  Berckmans,  Ex-President  of  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Charles  E.  Bessey,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Dr.  Ch.  Bolle,  Berlin,  Prussia. 

Col.  Gustavus  B.  Brackett,  Pomologist  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  Croumbie  Brown,  LL.D.,  Haddington,  Scotland. 

Professor  J.  L.  Budd,  Ames,  Iowa. 

William  Bull,  Chelsea,  England. 

F.  W.   Burbidge,  M. A.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Alexander  Burton,  United  States  Consul  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  Philadelphia. 

Maxim e  Cornu,  Director  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  France. 

Daniel  T.  Curtis,   Dorchester. 

Rev.   H.   Honywood  D'Ombrain,   Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent,  Eng- 
land. 
Sir  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer.  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
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Parker  Earle,  President  of  the  American  Horticultural   Society,  Roswell, 

N.  M. 
George  Ellwanger,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Henry  John  Elwes,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.,  Colesborn,  Andoversford,  Glouces- 
tershire, England. 
William  G.  Farlow,  M.D.,  Professor    of    Cryptogamic   Botany,  Harvard 

University. 
B.  E.  Fernow,  Forestry  School,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Furnas,  Ex- President  of  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural 

Society,  Brownville. 
Beverly  T.  Galloway,   Horticulturist  and   Superintendent  of  Gardens  and 

Grounds  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 
Charles  A    Goessmann,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Chemist  of  the  Hatch  Experiment 

Station  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 
George  L.  Goodale,   M.D.,    Professor    of    Botany,    Harvard    University, 

Cambridge. 
Henry  H.  Goodell,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 

Amherst. 
Obadiah    B.   Hadwen,  President   of   the  Worcester    County    Horticultural 

Society,  Worcester. 
Professor   Byron    D.  Halsted,    Botanist   and    Horticulturist  at  the  New 

Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Professor  Carl  Hansen,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Agriculture,  Copenhagen, 

Denmark. 
J.  H.  Hart,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Trinidad. 
Dr.  F.   M.  Hexamer,  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  New  York. 
J.  W.  Hoffmann,  Colored  State  University,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 
J.  C.  Holding,  Ex-Treasurer   and    Secretary  of  the  Cape    of   Good    Hope 

Agricultural  Society,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 
The  Very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 

England. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  The  Camp,  Sunningdale,  England. 
Josiah  Hoopes,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
George  Husmann,  Napa,  Cal. 
Charles  Joly,  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the   Societe  Nationale  d'Horti- 

culture  de  France,  Paris. 
Sir  George  King,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  M.  B.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Calcutta. 
Professor  William  R.  Lazenby,  Department  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry  ; 

Secretary  College  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science,  Ohio   State  Uni- 
versity, Columbus,  O 
Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden,  Germany. 
Victor  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France. 

Dr.  Peter  MacOwan,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cape  Town,  Africa. 
Dr.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  Editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  London. 
George  Maw,  Benthal,  Kinley,  Surrey,  England. 
T.  C.  Maxwell,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa. 
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Dr.  Charles  Mohr,  Mobile,  Ala. 

F.  W.  Moore,  A.  L.  S.,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevinr 

Dublin,  Ireland. 
Dr.  Daniel  Morris,  CM  G  ,    D.Sc,  M.A.,  F.L.S  ,  Imperial    Department 

of  Agriculture,  Barbados. 
George  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 
Peter  N0vik,  Secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Horticultural  Society,  Christiania. 
William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  London,  N. 
Professor  D.  P.  Penh  allow,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Montrealr 

Canada. 
Henry  Probasco,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
P.  T.  Quinn,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cavaliere  Enrico  Ragusa,  Palermo,  Sicily. 
D.  Redmond,  St.  Nicholas,  Florida. 
S.  Reynolds,  M.D.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Curator   of  the   Gray  Herbarium  of 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge. 
William  Robinson,  Editor  of  Gardening'Illustrated,  London. 
William  Salway,  Superintendent  of  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Edgar  Sanders,  Chicago,  111. 
William  R.  Smith,  Superintendent   of  the    Botanic    Garden,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Robert  W.  Starr,  Port  William,  N.  S. 
Dr.  Joseph  Stayman,  Leavenworth,  Ran. 
Francis  Summerest. 

William  Trelease,  Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Louis. 
Dr.  Melchior  Treub,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Buitenzorg,  Java. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  England. 
William  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England, 
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EXPERIMENT  STATION  REPORTS  WANTED. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  is  endeavoring  to  collect  complete 
sets  of  the  Bulletins  and  other  publications  of  all  the  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Those  named  below  are 
wanting,  and  any  person  having  a  spare  copy  will  confer  a  favor  by  address- 
ing the  Librarian  of  the  Society,  Horticultural  Hall,  No.  101  Tremont  Street, 
Boston. 

Alabama  (Ag.  and  Mech.   College  Station) .— Bulletins  4-6  (1884),  7-10 

and  1-4  (1885),  and  5-9  (1886).     7th  Annual    Report,  for  1894,  and 

9th,  for  1896. 
Alabama   (Canebraka   Station). —  All    Bulletins   later    than    18,   and  all 

Annual  Reports  later  than  the  3d,  for  1890. 
Arizona.  — 4th  Annual  Report,  for  1893. 
Arkansas. —  Bulletin  1.     All  Annual  Reports  later  than  the  4th,  for  1891, 

except  the  8th,  for  1895. 
California  —Bulletins  32,  1878,  and  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  50,  New  Series. 
Colorado. —  Bulletin  3. 
Connecticut  (New  Haven  Station). — Bulletins  1  to  67,  inclusive.    Annual 

Reports  for  1877  and  1879  to  1883,  inclusive. 
Florida. —  Annual  Report  for  1892. 
Indiana. —  (Purdae  Univ.  School  of  Ag.).—  Bulletin  1.     College   Reports 

1  to  14,  inclusive. 
Kentucky. —  Bulletin  10. 
Michigan. —  Special  Bulletins  1,  3,  and  5.     6th  Annual  Report,  for  1892- 

93  (contained  in  Report  of  Michigan  Board  of  Agriculture,  1893). 
Missouri.  —  Bulletins  9,  13,  15,  16,  19,  20,  25,  and  26  of  Old  Series.     All 

Annual  Reports  since  the  1st,  for  1888,  except  those  for  1896  to  1898, 

inclusive. 
New  Jersey. —  Bulletins  1,  4,5,  15,  27,  and  28. 
New  Mexico. —  Eighth  College  Catalogue,  1897-98. 

New  York  (Cornell).  —  1st  Annual  Report,  1881-82,  and  all  between  that 
and  1888,  except  the  2nd,  for  1882-83  (Reports  of  Agricultural 
Department  of  Cornell  University.) 

North  Carolina. — Bulletins  1  to  56,  inclusive,  and  69,  2d  ed.  1st  to 
7th  Biennial  Reports.  Meteorological  Division,  Bulletin  2  (685). 
Special  Bulletins  1  (77a)  and  4  (82a).  Weekly  Weather  Crop  Bulle- 
tins 1-21,  1888;  1-24,  1889;   1-25,  1890;  2  and  4,  1891. 

North  Dakota. —  4th  Annual  Report,  for  1893. 

Ohio. —  All  Bulletins  of  First  Series,  except  16,  17, 18,  and  19. 

Oklahoma.  —  All  Annual  Reports  previous  to  that  for  1896-97,  except  that 
for  1893-94. 

Pennsylvania.  —  Annual  Reports  for  1869,  1872,  1879-80,  1881,  1882, 
1883,  and  1884.  [All  issued  by  the  State  College.]  Bulletin  of  In- 
formation No.  1. 

South  Carolina. —  All  Bulletins  of  the  Old  Series  (previous  to  1888)  on 
the  work  of  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  South  Carolina  College. 
3d  Annual  Report,  for  1890,  and  6th,  for  1893. 

Texas.— College  Bulletins  1-5,  1883-1887. 

Virginia.  —  10th  Annual  Report,  for  1898-99. 

Washington.  —6th,  7th,  and  8th  Annual  Reports,  for  1895-96,  1896-97, 
and  1897-98.     All  Bulletins  later  than  27. 

West  Virginia.' — Special  Bulletin — Potash  and  Paying  Crops,  1890. 

Wyoming. — Bulletins  2  to  4,  9,  and  10. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. — Bureau  of  Indus- 
tries.—  Agricultural  Returns  to  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries, 
Nov.  1882  (5th),  Aug.  1883  (7th),  and  Nov.   1887  (20th). 


